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in the light of the commentaries of the different 
schools and to deduce my conclusions therefrom. 
The process though somewhat laborious and at times i 
dry, will surely be welcomed by all scholars desirous of — 
accuracy in statement and thought. Among the existing 4 
commentators, the great Sankara stands unrivalled for A 
lucidity of expression, but his interpretation of the 
Sutras has very often appeared to me- forced and 
f farfetched. ~Ramanuja though wanting in clearness 
of expression, in my opinion, stands unrivalled for co- 
gency of reasoning}, Sreekantha has literally followed 
Ramanuja and has on that account been called a 
T “thief by one of the commentators.* I have found 
= Baladeva in most cases satisfactory and to the point. 
_  Nimvarka is both cogent, succinct, and clear, Madhva 

and Vallabha are not unfrequently beside the point. 

Bhaskara and Vijnanabhikshu are not of much original 

worth. In interpreting the Vedanta-sutras, I have 

generally followed the interpretation of the Vaishnava 

schools as represented by Ramanuja, Nimvarka, and 

Baladeva, and that of Sreekantha, and have very 

often subjected that of Sankara and his school to 

> criticism often unpalatable. have laid bare the 
2) ( results Sankara’s system leads to, and they aré, in my 
opinion, opposed not only to our revealed”Scriptures 
but to our best traditions and highest aspirations, as 
well. As the subject requires it, I c 
3 making such unfavourable remarks) I nage’ als P 
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out the difficulties in the method of Hegel and the 
superiority of the Vedantic method over that of Hegel. 
The interaction of mind and body as conceived by 
European thinkers has not appeared to me satisfactory 
either and so I have placed the Vedantic conception 
by its side to show its advance upon the fomer. In 
these and other matters I have very often cited views 
of eminent scholars who have been found to agree 
with my own which have, in fact, added strength to 
the position I have taken up. But I have nowhere 
sacrificed my own independent views for the sake of 
authorities however illustrious they might be. The 
mode of treatment all throughout, I hope, will be 
found to be entirely new. Ido not know ofany such 
attempt either in the east or in the west. 

Inthe J/néroduction, I have shown on evidence, both 
internal and external, that Badarayana and Veda-vyasa 
are the same person and that the Sutras of Badarayana 
must have been composed prior to Panini, who 
flourished about 700 B. C., if not earlier still. 

In Chapter I., entitled “Scope and Method of the 
Vedanta Philosophy as compared with those of Hegel,” 
I have shown that the Vedanta aims at the attainment 
of true knowledge regarding Brahman—all-intelligent 
cause of the universe, omniscient and omnipotent, 
entirely pure and abundantly full of bliss and other 
qualities unsurpassed in excellence, True knowledge 
aimed at by the Sutras is not speculative knowledge 
but direct and immediate knowledge arising out of the 


ga’ vision of Brahman Himself. The Sastras are the 
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only guide to Brahman who passes all reasoning. 
Reasoning, according to Badaradyana, exercises but a 
secondary function with regard to His knowledge. 
As the records of the spiritual experiences of the rishis 
or seers, the Scriptures have ever commanded respect 
and reverence. The Vedantic and scientific methods 


, though superficially distinct are alike in kind. Hegel, 


on the contrary, attempts to unfold and demonstrate 
everything—both Nature and Mind out of the inner 
necessity of the Logical Idea—the highest category 
of his Logic. To use his own words “their problem 
in that case is only to recognise the logical form under 
the shapes they assume in Nature and Mind—the 
shapes which are only a particular mode of expression 
for the forms of pure thought.”+ It is not a fact as 
contended by some that Hegel did not deduce nature 
from abstract thought. The whole form and structure 
of the system and the express declarations of the author 
at points of critical importance can only be interpreted 
to mean that abstract thought out of its pure necessity 
gives birth to nature. Hegelianism, particularly its 
method, has satisfied few.t Some of the best thinkers 
of Europe have taken serious exception to the method 
of Hegel.{ The failure of the Dialectical Method 





* Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta, sae A 
t Wallace’s translation of Hegel’s Logic, p. 50. 
ł Aliotta, Idealistie Reaction against Science, Preface 
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_. VÄ, p, 99, and other places ; Lotze, Philosophy of Religion, p- in 
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~ § Russell, Problems of Philosophy, p. 223 fi. 
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in which European thinking has culminated 1 £ but %* 

an additional support to the Vedantic dictum that God 
¥ cannot be established by reasoning. The application 
of any method based òn pure thinking to matters 
lying strictly beyond thinking leads to conclusions 
which are anything but satisfactory. Western thinkers 
are beginning to realise that pure intellectual methods 
hardly succeed in matters spiritual and that they 
must resort to some other method for their solution.” 


In Chapter II., headed “Fourfold Classification of 

' the Jivas,” I have shown that the Vedanta Philosophy 
divides the ;/vas into four subclasses viz.,—jaraywja, 
andaja, svedaja, and udvijyya, and views all of them 
inclusive of plants as conscious. There is nothing like 
it in the history of European philosophy. European 
thinkers have gradually been changing their views 
regarding animal and plant lives. In the west, 
animals have either been classified on the basis of their 
7 backbones or on the basis of their cells. Plants also 
j have been classified on the basis of their cells. The 
Vedantic classification which is based on the mode of 

their first appearance on earth is highly practical. 
According to the Vedanta, the jiva is atthe basis of the 

R development ofthe fertilised egg, and it rejects in folo 
the opinion.that the living can come out of the nonliving. 
In Chapter III., named “The Jiva in its Connexion 

with the Body,’ I have pointed out that the majority of 











* Russell, Problems of Philosophy, p.242 ; Lotze, Philosophy 
> of Religion, p. 95 ; Lodge, Reason and Belief, p. 156 fi. 





European thinkers have conceived mind as non-extend- 
ed and matter as extended and have virtually regarded 
them as of heterogeneous nature. Having thus con- 
ceived mind and matter, they have experienced in- 
superable difficulty in bringing out the connexion 
between mind and matter. Being dissatisfied with A 
all previous solutions, the monists have ultimately 
concluded that there is in fact no interaction between 
mind and matter and that their seeming interaction is an 
illusion, But the interaction between mind and matter 
being a positive fact based on the experience of so many 
eminent thinkers and sages, it cannot be treated asa 
mere chimera, I have, on the contrary, maintained 
that in order to explain the connexion of mind and 
matter successfully, their supposed heterogeneity must 
be removed somewhat on the lines of Kant. I have 
shown on the basis of the recent advances of the science 
and the results attained by the Society for Psychical 
Research that not only does matter occupy space but è 
mind does so as well, and hence there cannot be any real 
difficulty regarding the interaction between mind and 
matter. According to the Vedantists, the jiva or soul 
is a very minute knower having its seat in Aridaya 
or hridpadma—a subtle centre lying within that 
particular region of the nervous system which is known 
as the spinal cord. So far as the researches in modern 
physiology go, there is nothing against the position of 
the Brahma-sutras that the spinal cord is the seat of the 
Jiva or soul. Next, I have treated of the European 
classification of mind and have compared it with that of 7 
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the Hindus. The original classification of the Hindus 
is a twofold one—manas and buddhi, based on their 
theory of the swkshma body. According to the Vedanta, 
the connexion of the pva first takes place with the 
sukshma body and through the sukshma body with 
the gross body. The Vedanta thus supplies a missing 
link which enables us to explain the interaction between 
the soul and body more satisfactorily. European 
psychologists, generally speaking, have conceived mind 
as composed of some irreducible and distinct compo- 
nents, and have subsequently tried to find out some 
unifying principle binding them all. In this attempt 
they have encountered much difficulty. But the 
Vedantists have started with one self-luminous conscious 
principle and have attempted to explain its variety in 
the shape of mental states through their theory of the 
kosas, which, according to them, shape the incoming 
flow of consciousness with their various individualistic 
peculiarities. In this respect too, the Vedantic 
conception seems to be an advance upon the European 
conception. 

In Chapter IV., headed “A Critical Study of the 
principal Sutras bearing on Jivatman,’ I have shown 
from a critical examination of the principal sutras 
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bearing on ;zivatman that Sankara's interpretation of — 


the sutras is forced and indirect, and that the jivas, 
according to the Sutras, are very minute eternal 
knowers having their seat in Aridaya or hridjadma 
and that they are to be viewed as eternal amsas of God 
just as the rays of iight are amsas of a source of light, 
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and that they are not in reality one eternal all-pervading 
consciousness appearing as many, owing to the 
superimposition of the qualities of the buddhi as 
maintained by Sankara and his«school. fin this Chapter, 
he whole advaita system of Sankara has been subjected 
o criticism i 

In Chapter V., entitled “Phenomenon of Sleep,” I 
have shown in opposition to the views of Sankara that 
there is great difference between the state of deep 
sleep and that of mukti, and that during deep sleep the 
jiva does not put away the bondage of maya as in that 
case awakening becomes impossible, and that the 
phenomenon of deep sleep lends no support to 
advailism in Sankara’s sense. 

In Chapter VI., headed “The State of Mukti or 


Final Release,” it has been pointed ovt that in the | 


state of mukti, the jiva does not entirely lose itself and 
attain a state analogous to that of deep sleep as 
Sankara holds, but on the contrary, is joined unto 
Brahman as one spirit enjoying His bliss for ever. 
Thus the state of final release, according to the Vedanta, 
is one of positive bliss. 

In my concluding Chapter, I have dealt with the 
philosophical presuppositions of Sankara and his school, 
particularly their doctrine of maya and the results they 
lead to. To say the least, his views are opposed to our 
best traditions and highest aspirations. The Vaishnava 
schools, generally speaking, and the Saiva school of 
Sreekantha, conceive of maya as something real and 
identical with frakriti of the Geeta which veils the 
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true relation of the jiva with the Lord and when on the 
attainment of bhakti or loving devotion this veil is 
removed, the jiva is joined unto the Lord as one spirit 
and goes on drinking into his joy for ever. The Vedanta 
as interpreted by them isin accord with the revealed 
Scriptures and our best aspirations. It has been a 
solace to many a devotee and will ever be a guide unto 
all seckers after truth. 

Thus it will appear that I have treated of the 
Vedanta from a standpoint, to a large measure, un- 
touched by any scholar, and that no pains have been 
spared to make it really useful. The manner of 
presentation, I venture to think, will be found to be 
entirely novel. 

I am sorry to note that I have not been able to 
adopt the system of Transliteration recommended by 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society for want of 
necessary types with diacritical marks in the Press 
where I have got this Thesis printed, for which I hope 
to be excused by all scholars engaged in Oriental 
studies. If any occasion arises for a second edition, I 
will certainly try to remove this and other blemishes 
that have passed unnoticed in the pages of the work. 


September, 1920. ABHAYAKUMAR GUHA. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It is generally admitted that there was in India 
during many centuries a purely mnemonic literature 
Sutra Which was handed on through a succes- 
Literature sion of teachers and disciples from 
generation to generation according to a system which is 
fully described in the Pratisakhyas.* When it was found 
that men’s memories fail, and that it is not always 
possible to recollect lengthy texts of the Sastras in details 
without errors, and when it was further discovered that 
somewhat unintelligible and unsystematic texts of the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads require further arrange- 
ment and systematization in a form which would best 
help memory, the sages of India invented a form of 
literature known as the sufra literature in which the 
different branches of knowledge were codified in the 


_ form of short pithy sentences. The word “suira” 


means ‘thread.’ The treatise bearing the title sutra 


consists of a string of aphorisms forming a sort of 


analysis of some particular branch of knowledge. As 
it consisted of short intelligible sentences, the pupil 
could easily learn and master it. When the utility of 
this form of literature was realised by the Hindus, it be- 
came popular and they gradually systematized all the 
different branches of learning,—household, ritualistic, 
religious, philosophical, legal, grammatical, linguistic, 





*Max Müller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, PP. 4-5, 
and also p. 121. 





[2] 
and medicinal in the form of suiras, which were treated 
of somewhat unsystematically in the earlier literature. 
Thus originated the so-called sufra literature of the 
ancient Hindus. The Brahma-sutras form but a part 
of this class of literature. A text of the Skanda Purana 
cited by Madhva in the beginning of his bhashya to the 
Brahma-sutras notes that a sutra should be concise, 
unambiguous, full of import, of universal application, 
free from repetition and inaccuracies, and as the 
Brahma-sutras possess all these characteristics in full, 
they form pre-eminently a suira work without any 
qualifying word.* As it is very probable that this form 
of oral instruction was resorted to by the Hindus 
mainly for the purpose of helping recollection, they 
must have invented it before the texts of the Sastras 
were reduced to writing. European scholars like Prof. 
Max Müller, have viewed the sufra period as 
extending from 600 to 200 B. C., which seems to be 
an under-estimate. The Buddhistic suttas presuppose 
the existence of the sutras of the Hindus. Panini 
mentions the names of some _ sutra-writers, and in 
iv. 3. 105, distinguishes the Ka/jsa-sutras which were 
composed by the ancients from those that are nearer 
to his time. The Grihya-sutras of Asvalayana, 
Sankhayana, Bharadvaja, and Bodhayana, refer to the 
existence of suiras. Hence we conclude that the 
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sutra literature must have commenced long before 
Pānini, who, according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkara, 
flourished “in the beginning of the seventh century 
before the Christian era, if not earlier still” —a view 
which appears to us very reasonable. Asa prominent 
literature ofthe period, the Vedanta-sutras can prima 
facie claim a high antiquity, 

Badarayana is the reputed author of the Brahma- 
sutras. His own name has explicitly been mentioned 
in mine places (1.3. 26, 1-3. 33 
lll, 2. 41, iii. 4. I, iil. 4. 8, Ill. 4. 19, IV. 
SAN Cas IV. Ass AS 1Ve 4c) 22) 1h the 
work.f It is noteworthy that he has used his name in 
the third person only where a definite statement of his ~ 
own views as compared with those of other acharyas has 
become necessary. From the use of his name in the third 
person some scholars have inferred that these Sutras were 
not composed by Badarayana himself but by his succes- 
sors in the school. When we examine critically the 
particular occasions with reference to which the author 
appears in his own name, we feel that instead of “T” 
which undoubtedly carries with it a sense of egoism, the 
use of the name in the third person is more modest and 
appropriate. Not only Badarayana, but other ancient 


Authorship of the 
Brahma-sutras, 





* Vide Bombay Gazetteer, vol, I, Part II., p. 141. 

t Prof, Belvalkar, in his article on the Multiple Authorship 
of the Vedanta Sutras, Indian Philosophical Reyiew, October, 
1918, says that his name occurs in 8 places but we as a matter of 
fact find that his name occurs in 9 different sutras. 
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teachers of India such as Jaimini, Bodhayana, Kautilya, 
and Vatsyayana—the author of the Kama-sutra, resort 
to the same method. Dr. Fieet in his introductory 
note to the English translation of the Artha-sastra of 
Kautilya by Pandit Shama-sastry pertinently observes 
that “in conformity with a common practice of Indian 
writers, the name Kautilya figures constantly through 
the book, especially in places where the author 
lays down his views as differing from others which 
he cites.” This is a practice not only common 
among Sanskrit writers, but also among writers of 
almost all the vernaculars of India. Manaka, 7ulsidasa, 
Kavira, Tukarama, Chandidasa, Vidyapati, and others 
invariably use their names in the third person and not 
in the first, singular or plural. Avishna-dasa Kaviraja — 
the author of Chaitanya-Charitamrita in Bengalee 
appears in his own name at the end of each chapter. In 
fact except in the writings of some authors who some- 
times use the first person plural in similar cases, the 
usual procedure in India for asserting one’s authorship is 
to put it in the third person. If the introduction of 
one’s own name prima facie suggest a later interpola- 
tion as recently held by Professor Belvalkar,* then we 
shall not only have to reject the traditionally accepted 
authorship of some of the ancient works but also the 
anthorship of some of the modern ones wici are too 


well known to us. 


- 





* Vide Professor Belvalkar, Multiple Authorship of the 
Vedanta Sutras, Indian Philosophical Review, October, ye 
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All the scholiasts from Sankara downwards have 
ascribed the authorship of the Sutras to Badarayana. 
We have hardly any justification to reject such a well- 
established tradition on the flimsy ground that the 
author at times appears in the Sutras with his own 
name in the third person. 
In India Badarayana—the author of the Sutras has 
been indentified with Veda-vyasa—the author of the 
RAN Mahabharata. Windischmann was the 
and first to suggest that Badarayana and 
Veda-vyasa. WVeda-vyasa cannot be regarded as one 
andthe same person on the ground that Sankara in the 
whole of his commentary never mentions that the 
Vyasa of the epic is the author of the book on which he 
is commenting, though he mentions Badarayana as such. 
Max Müller endorses his views. We wonder that cer- 
tain scholars should make such capital out of the silence 


of Sankara. We point out that the argument ex silentio 
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in this case is particularly worthless as there was no 
call on the part of Sankara to mention it. It was too 
well known in Sankara’s time that Veda-vyasa was the 
author of them and so there was no necessity on his 
part for making a positive statement to the effect that 
Badarayana is Veda-vyasa. If Sankara could foresee 
that the identity of Veda-vyasa and Badarayana would 
be questioned in far future he would have undoubtedly 
made such a positive statement. But he had no 
occasion to foresee it, Sankara has shown much respect 
both for Veda-vyasa and Badarayana in his Bhashya. 
Though he does not say in so many ‘words that 
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Veda-vyasa is the author of the Sutras yet any one going 

through his Bhashya carefully cannot but be impressed 

by the fact that the identity between Veda-vyasa A 
and Badarayana was in his mind. That such identity 
was in his mind is also plain from the fact that all his 
devoted disciples who have written glosses upon his 
Bhashya and who had full knowledge of the traditions 
of his school such as Govindananda, Vachaspati Misra, 
and Ananda Giri have attributed the authorship of the 
Sutras to Veda-vyasa thus identifying Veda-vyasa with 
Badarayana. Ramanuja, Madhva, Ballabha, Srinivasa, 
Baladeva, and others have also ascribed the authorship 
of the Sutras to Veda-vyasa. Madhva and Baladeva of 
Bengal refer to-a text of the Skanda-purana which in 
clear words proclaims that Veda-vyasa is the author of 
the Sutras.” The Bhagavata-purana which is held in high 
honour at least among the Vaishnavas all throughout 
India and which is regarded as the true Bhashya to the 
Brahma-sutras by the Vaishnavas_ of Bengal, also 
_ identifies Badarayana with Veda-vyasa. The tradition 
iS so very strong among Indians that Hemachandra in s 
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his Abhidhana-chintamani—which is placed by scholars 
in the 11th century A. D., has deemed it necessary to 
give Mathara, Dvaipayana, Parasarya, Kaneena, 
Badarayana, and Vyasa as synonyms of the name 
Veda-vyasa.* But our position may be assailed on one 
ground. In the Mahabharata, Vishnu-purana,Bhagavata 
and also in the Sama-Vidhana-brahmana, Jaimini is 
spoken of as the disciple of Veda-vyasa, If Badarayana 
the author of the Sutras is the same as Veda-vyasa, 
then he becomes a disciple of Badarayana too. But 
Jaimini in his Mimansa Darsana quotes Badarayana five 
times (i. 1.5, v. 2. 19, vi. 1.8, x. 8. 44, Ki 1. 64).1 
Badarayana too quotes Jaimini in ten clear cases (1. 2. 28, 
i. 2. 31, i. 3. 31, iii. 2. 40, iii. 4.2, iii. 4.18, 111. 4. 40, 
iv. 3. 12, iv. 4. 5, iv. 4. 11). So it may be argued that 
they figure more as contemporaries and rivals than as 
disciple and master. We have carefully considered the 
point and have concluded that they figure more as 
disciple and teacher than as rivals in the two Mumansas. 
Jaimini has indeed quoted Badarayana in his Sutras, but 
he has always taken his views as the views of one who 
commands high respect and authority, and has nowhere 
combated or controverted them. Sabara Svamin—the 


qaa: GIN: Brita) alec: | 
anias Baraat aaa A ART UUs, TA Aes; 
+ Here also Prof. Belvalkar has failed to notice two sutras 
in which Badarayana is referred to by Jaimini. He states that 
the name occurs only three times, 
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ancient commentator of the Mimansa has noted this 
fact. In his Bhashya to sutra I, 1. 5, he says :— 

“qletangen aeua aa AAI meua 
yafaa, aai ad awefaqa 0% 

Badarayana too has treated him as his disciple and 
not as his rival. In most cases he has accepted his views. 
In cases where he has differed, he has instructed him 
as a disciple and has pointed out his errors. Both 
Govindananda and Ananda Giri in their Tikas to the 
bhashya of Sankara have noticed it. 


“aalam qaan: aaradisofata sar 
SRIANTA V — TANNET 3183 

“sifafaaed a afaqaaa free azia ”— 
alaefatiaanen 381 


Thus we see the fact of mutual quotation rather 
supports the theory of disciple and teacher ( guru) than 
of rivals. 

Another question may fairly be asked, if Veda-vyasa 
is really the author of the Sutras, why does he appear 
under the name of Badarayana and not that of Veda- 
vyasa in the Sutras ? In reply we beg to point out that 
it appears to us that as he composed his Vedanta-sutras 
while carrying on contemplation at his own hermitage 
of “Badaree” which is also known as “Nara-narayana- 
srama” or “Badarikasrama,”’ he appears under that 
peculiar name of Badarayana in them. The name 








> Vide also Sabara’s Bhashya to sutra xi. 1. 64." 
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“Badarayana” as far as we have been able to trace it, 
does not occur in the Mahabharata. But the names 
“Badaree” and “Naranarayanasrama occur in it." We 
read in the Mahabharata that Narada carried 
on contemplation there for many a long year and 
received inspiration from the Highest. We further 
read therein that Veda-vyasa used to reside at 
the feet of the Himalayas with his five disciples 
Sumantu, Vaisampayana, Jaimini, Paila, and his son 
Suka.t We find in the Skanda-purana that Veda-vyasa 
really resided at the Badarikaranya.t May we not there- 
fore suppose that because he composed the Sutras while 
at Badaree—the place of divine inspiration of Narada, 
that he appears in the Su?¢ras under the peculiar name of 
“Badarayana’’ which is evidently derived from Badaree 
( azĝ+ uaa)? We point out in passing that the 
word Badarayana does not occur in Panini but only in 
the Gana-patha to Panini.§ Of course we cannot say 
with certainty when a particular word was included 
in a gana but there is nothing to show that the 
name did not occur inthe gana at the time of Panini 


himself. The name Badarayana occurs also in the 


° “were aetafafaqaq I aag, que WATA, 


te Baia 
t Vide agra. mifaq, aaa, son qearg (Calcutta 
edition.) 
t “ad agian aaa ngaa | 





qai Pa UATE Galaga |” ARU, Awa, 
Sqareral, uaaa, €o za 
§ Waber; History of Indian Literature, p. 241. 
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Bhagavaia, Sandilya-sutra, and in the Charaka- 
samhita—the earliest known work on Hindu medicine. 
Charaka, who is probably a contemporary of Kanishka, 
mentions Badarayana along with other vishis as the foun- 
tain of 6rahma-jnana.* In Varaha-mihira and Bhattot- 
pala, an astronomer of this name is referred to, but 
he must be a different person. The name Badarayana 
is also found in the closing vansa of the Sama-vidhana- 
brahmana, but the bearer of it appears there as the 
disciple of Parasaryayana, four steps later than Vyasa- 
Parasarya, and three later than Jaimini, and so he too 
must be other than the author of the Sutras.f Before 
bringing our discussion on the point to a close, we may 
point out that two Indian scholars of eminence namely 
B. G. Tilak and Professor Belvalkar have very lately 
held that Badarayana and Veda-vyasa are one and 
the same person.} 


Next we pass on to the date of the Brahma-sutras. 
It is well known that Badarayana in 

Date of the a | refi : 
Brahma-sutras Dis Suéras, refers to 7 other teachers 
namely—/aimini, Badari, Asmarathya, 
Kasakritsna, Karshnajini, Atreya, and Audulomi. We 


have noted above that Jaimini—the author of the 


* Vide Charka, samhita-sutra-sthanam, 
t Weber, History of Indian Literature, note 259, 
~ Vide B. G. Tilak’s Geeta-rahasya in Maheiiti and Prof. 
Belvalkar's article on the Multiple Authorship of the Vedanta 
ra? Sutras, Indian Philosoplical Review, October, 1918. ` 
aes 
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Purva-mimansa-sutras, was a contemporary and dis- 
ciple of Veda-vyasa. Jaimini too in his Su¢ras mentions 
the names of 7 other teachers viz., Aireya, Badari, 
Badarayana, Labukayana, Aitisayana, Karshna 
jini, and Kamukayana. Five names viz., Badarayana, 
Jaimini, Atreya, Badari, and Karshnajini are common 
to both the Mimansas—furva and uilliara, The 
teachers names occurring in the Vedanta-sutras are 
found most of them in the Srauta-sutras ; for example, 
Asmarthya in Asvalayana ; Badari, Karshnajini, and 
Kasakritsni in Katyayana, and Atreya in the Taittiriya- 
pratisakhya. The names of Atreya, Kasakritsna and 
Badari also occur in Bodhayana (Grihya-sutra), and 
the name of Atreya in Bharadvaja (Grihya-sutra), 
Kasakritsna is a very old Vedic commentator. Bhatta 
Bhaskara in his commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus 
refers to Kasakritsna, Ekachurni and Yaska as his 
predecessors in the work. The name of Audulomi is 
found in the Mahabhashya on Panini, V. 1. 85, 78 ; 
and the name of Kasakritsni is mentioned in the 
Mahabhashaya on Panini, IV. 1.14. It may further 
be mentioned that Asmarathya occurs in the gana 
‘Garga, Audulomi in the gana ‘Bahu, Krishnajini in 
the ganas ‘Tika’ and ‘Upaka, and Kasakritsna in the 
gana ‘Upaka’ as well. Charaka Samhita also refers to 
Atreya, Asmarathya, and Badarayana. Most of these 
teachers were probably contemporaries of Badarayana, 
and some of them may be his predecessors. These 
teachers carry us to the time in which Badarayana 
lived. ASthey are all very old and mentioned with 


e 
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respect, they prima facie bespeak a high antiquity for 
the Sutras. 

We read in different places of the Mahabharata 
that Veda-vyasa had five disciples viz., Vaisampayana, 
Paila, Sumaniu, Jaimini, and Suka. As disciples they 
must be contemporaries of Veda-vyasa. In the 
Taittiriya-aranyaka we find the names of Vyasa-para- 
sarya and Vaisampayana. In both the Sankhayana 
and the Asvalayana Grihyas we come across the 
names of Vaisampayana, Paila, Sumantu, and 
Jaimini. Panini refers to Parasarya (Veda-vyasa), 
Vaisampayana (IV. 3. 104), and Paila (Il. 4. 59). The 
Mahabhashya refers to Vaisampayana and Suka- 
vaiyasaki. All these names recall tous the period in 
which Veda-vyasa flourished, and as these names 
occur in Panini and in works nearer to his’ time, 
the time of Veda-vyasa must have been earlier than 
that of Panini. 

Now to the works which refer to the Brahma-sutras, 
The Brahma-sutras are generally known as the Vedanta- 
sutras or simply as the Vedanta. The word Vedanta, 
which orginally signified the Upanishad, generally stands 
for the Vedanta-sutras of Badarayana in later literature. 
The Garuda-purana, the Padma-purana, and the Manu- 
samhita refer to the Vedanta in the sense of the Vedanta- 
Sct t The name Brahma-sutras is also found in the 
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M sfa araa? 
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Garuda-purana.»* The Bhagavata which is regarded as 
the true bhashya to the Vedanta-sutras begins with the 
very second aphorism of the Brahma-sutras. We have 
pointed out above that the Skanda-purana refers to the 
Brahma-sutras and ascribes their authorship to Veda- 
vyasa. The Hari-vansa which is placed by Hopkins at 
200 A. D., contains clear reference to the Sutras.T 

The Charaka-samhita—a work, which is supposed to 
have been composed, or at least redacted about the 
time of Kanishka, not only mentions the name of 
Badarayana but gives a short exposition of the main 
doctrines of the advaita school of the Vedanta. It 
appears that the advaita school of the Vedanta was 
established before the composition of the Charaka- 
samhita. Kautilya while noticing the systems of the 
Samkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata, seems nowhere to refer 
to the Vedanta. But we find one compound in it which 
is peculiarly Vedantic namely faaratazqt Inthe Purva- 


“Seraiacaaia mara ala wate | 
gitargqafa Se HMA | 
aar Sal YU Wim sg ARER | 
adagang eit faai areca: i’ —qagqra, Sat aes, 
HAM-AITS-HaTS VA Yi 9-93 FTI: 
“aera fafwaw ai aaraa fest: 1)’ —aq eles 
° “sitsd amaai aaa fafaa: | 
niadiaraadisal Aaria fea: n — efcafafaarava-aes- 
gauv-aq4q 





t “aai faqa aar amanitaatam: | 
amaa? amaaan. i—faeaeftaa, roo w: re A: 
+ Vide Kautilya, Artha-sastra, Book I, Chapter V. 





mimansa Darsana we meet with qeareaa, qfar RATA, 
„faama tq and so on but we vainly seek for faararañra 
there. We meet with the compound only in the Sutras 
of Badarayana.* From the use of this compound which 
is Vedantic and the whole tenor of the passage in which 
it occurs, it is not unfair to hold that the Brahma- 
sutas were konwn to Kautilya (B.C. 321—296). The 
Buddhistic sx//as, it has been rightly pointed out by 
Max Muller presuppose the existence of the philsophical 
sutras of the Hindus.t In the Brahma-jala-sutta— 
one of the many suttas or sermons supposed to 
have been preached by Buddha himself,—Buddha is 
found to mention the names of no less than 62 
philosophical theories with many subdivisions, and 
he claims to be acquainted with every one of them. 
The very name S#rahma-jala-sutia is suggestive 
of the Brahma-sutra. If we leave out the word ‘jala’ 
we get the name ‘Brahma-sutra.’ In it we discover 
the faint traces of the different schools of the 
Vedanta namely,—the advaita Vedanta, the 
dvaitadvaita Vedanta and the dvaita Vedanta, It 
undoubtedly presnpposes the existence not only of the 
Brahma-sutras but of all the schools of philosophy 
treated of in the Brahma-sutras.{ 


* SBrahma-sutras iv. 2. 17. i 
t Max Müller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, a 
? | pp. 119-20. 
t Max Müller, Six Systems of Indian Piiilosophy, r 
A i pp. 21-28. 
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Panini refers to the Biikshu-sutras of Parasarya. 
The scholiast Jnanendra Sarasvati rightly points out 
that Parasaryais the same as Veda-vyasa. It appears 
from Panini that there were at least two classes of 
bhikshus prior to Panini—farasarins and karmandins." 
The parasarins have been referred to in the Maha- 
bhashya too.* Amara Singha also refers to these two 
classes of bhikshus with the addition of a third mas- 
karins.* The word ‘bhikshu’ is the name of the fourth 
asrama of the Hindus. This asrama is also known by 
the name of yati or jparivrajaka or sannyasin. 
Gotama, Bodhayana, and the Mahabharata give the 
name ‘bhikshw’ to this fourth asrama. We learn from 
the Upanishads that in this stage of life the devotees, 
being calm and free from all desires, had to contemp- 
late Brahman in the forest and to live on alms of 
others. They had also to study the sutras helpful to 
the contemplation of Brahman prepared by their own 
school. The jarasarins used tostudy the Bhikshu-suiras 
of Parasarya and the karmandins those of Karmanda. 





-As these sutras were conducive to the contemplation 


` 


of Brahman, they were in fact Brahma-sutras. As we 
do not know of any other Bhikshu-sutras of Pārāsarya, 





1. Vide Panini-sutras iv. 3. 110-11. 
2. Mahabhashya iv. 2. 66. 
3. “fag: oftare wie areata aad | Iaa aa 
4, “qà & aaran fafeer aren: * * fanaa aa l — 
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we are at one with Vachaspati Misra (oth century A.D.) 
in holding that the Bhikshu-sutras of Parasarya are the 
same as the Brahma-sutras of Badarayana. The word 
‘bhikshu’ must not mislead us? We are decidedly of . 
opinion that the four asramas were known to the 
Hindus before the rise of Buddhism, and two of them' » 
were taken over by the Buddhists from the Hindus.* 
As men entering this fourth stage of life had to study 
the Upanishads and the Brahma-sutras based on the 
Upanishads, it is not difficult to see why Panini gives 
the peculiar name of the Bhikshu-sutras to the Brahma- 
sutras.+ This compels us to place the Sutras anterior 
to Panini. 

Rapson, speaking of the Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
and Puranas, says that “it can scarcely be questioned 
that much of their substance is extremely ancient 
although the form in which it is expressed may have 
undergone change in the course of ages” The 
Grihya-sutras of Bodhayana quotes a verse from the 
Yayati-upakhyana of the Mahabharata. The Grihya- 
sutras of Asvalayanaand Sankhyayana refer to the 
Bharata and Mahabharata as two distinct works. 
Patanjali, Kautilya, and = Panini presuppose the 
existence of the Mahabharata in some form. In the 
introduction to the work it is erry intimated that it + 
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originally consisted of 8,800 slokas only. Rai Bahadur 
C. V. Vaidya in his able work on the Mahabharata has 
shown that the present Mahabharata is but the enlarged 
edition of the Bharata and fixes the date of the 
Bharata at about 3100 B. C. Whatever that may be, 
it is undoubted that the original Bharata was composed 
long before Panini. B. G. Tilak in his scholarly work 
on the Geeta-rahasya shows that the Geeta forms an 
integral part of the Mahabharata and that both come 
from the same pen. But it appears to us that the’Geeta 
forms not only an integral part of the present Maha- 
bharata but that of the original Bharata too. The 
Geeta has been referred to in the sutra works of 
Bodhayana, Gotama, and others as has been shown by 
the late Mr. Trimbak Gurunath Kale.* Gotama precedes 
not only Bodhayana but Panini too, for in sutra II. 
4.65, Gotama has expressly been mentioned. In the 
Grihya-sesha-sutra the verse ‘ga ya wa aa’ ( Geeta 
IX. 26) is quoted. The Tenth Discourse of the Geeta 
names the objects animate and inanimate possessing 
divine glories and enjoins Arjuna to contemplate God 
inthem. It is inculcated therein that ‘of the Vrishnis 
Vasu-deva I am, and of the Pandavas Dhananjaya. f 
The worship of Vasu-deva and Arjuna must have 
arisen in India after the above-noted preaching con- 
tained in the Geeta which is also known as the 





* See his article in the Vedie Magazine Vol. 7, Nos. 6 
and 7. 
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‘Krishnarjuna-samvada’ or., ‘Vasudevarjuna-samvada.’ 
Panini in composing the sutra ‘arqéast ara aa (iv. 3. 
95) must have been in his mind the worship of Vasu- 
deva and Arjuna as proclaimed in the Vasudevarjuna 
Samvada or the Geeta. The Geeta in unqualified 
language preaches the superiority of dkakii or loving 
devotion. Weknow of no other work prior to the 
Geeta in which the doctrine of bhakti has been taught 
with such emphasis. Panini in mentioning the word 
‘bhakt? (IV. 3. 95) in the sense of loving devotion 
must have the Geeta in his mind. The Maha- 
bharata too in clear words intimates that the Geeta 
forms an ancient part of the Mahabharata. t The 
Geeta which forms an integral part of the original 
Bharata refers in unequivocal terms to the Brahma- 
sutras.$ According to Sankara the word ‘agaaqe:’ 
refers to the texts expressive of Brahman. But he 
does not tell us whether the Sutras of Badarayana 
which are expressive of Brahman as well fall within 
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the range of the compound ‘amqaqe;. But his devoted 
disciple Ananda Giri indicates in unmistakable terms 
that it includes the Sutras of Badarayana as well.» 
In the light of the two qualifying words ‘@qafg: and 
‘fafafaa; the text can have no other meaning. Sridhara 
>vamin gives two meanings of the word—one of which 
being that it refers to the Brahma-sutras of Badarayana. 
Kamanuja, Madhva, and others have seen the same 
meaning in the word. In modern times, T. R. Amalner- 
kar, Max Müller, and B. G. Tilak have adopted the same 
interpretation. In our opinion too this interpretation 
alone can bring out the propriety of the different words 
of the sloka in their true bearings. We have noted 
above that there existed different schools of the 
bhikshus or sannyasins who were virtually Vedantists 
from very ancient. times. We have noted above that 
Amara has referred to three schools of the dhikshus 
or sannyasins, and Panini has also referred to two of 
them, Badarayana has mentioned the names of 
several acharyas who were undoubtedly the founders 
of the different schools of the Vedanta. In the Geeta 
we come across the word ‘Vedantakrit, which, 
according to Sankara refers to the ‘founder of the 
sampradaya or schoo) of the Vedanta.’ Madhusudana 
Sarasvati says that the word refers to the founder of 





* “sor amama sarda qaraty emaan wafa- 
fenem daamfefa an fafaafe Ggafsfda 1” afa sraefirdte- 
aena | 

t “Serra terrdeneraafens: | —aecare (far cue) 





the school of the Vedanta in the shape of Veda-vyasa 
and others.* We are also of the opinion that the word 
Vedantakril refers to all the founders of the schools 
of the Vedanta including Veda-vyasa. In the word 
Vedaniakrit of the Geeta we also see a reference to 
the Sutras of Veda-vyasa. This makes the Vedanta 
earlier than Panini andalso the Geeta. But as the 
Vedanta-sutras, according to the important comment- 
ators, refer to the Geeta they cannot be viewed as earlier 
than the Geeta. How are we to explain this mutual 
reference ? Max Miiller suggests that this reciprocal 
quotation can be explained on the ground that the 
author of the Geeta and that of the Brahma-sutras were 
contemporaries. But this explanation is’ hardly satis- 
factory. One author who is in no way connected 
with another cannot allow his incomplete manus- 
cript to be read Gagro ther and to refer to the same 

which is also in the course of preparation. 
This tbe if the authors are in the capacities 
of mastot - disciple or are the same person. We 
find nowhere in the Scriptures that Veda-vyasa 
and Badarayana stand in the capacities of master and 
disciple. Hence the only inevitable conclusion is 
as has been pointed out by B. G. Tilak that the author 
who composed the Sutras was also the author who 
gave the Bharata along with the Geeta its present 
form at about the same time. The Geeta being prior 
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to Panini as shown above, the date of the Sutras must 
be earlier than that of Panini. 

The existing commentaries on the Sutras also 
throw some light on their date and to a great extent 
corroborate the views we take as to their date. Among 
the existing commentaries, Sankara’s commentary is 
probably the oldest. Acharya Sankara has more than 
once referred to ‘another’ commentator and has at 
times quoted the views of this author.+ We learn 
from the Tikas of Ananda Giri and Govindananda this 
‘another’ is the Vrittikara. It appears from the teachers 
of the Visishtadvaita school noted below that this 
Vrittikara is Bhagavan Bodhayana. Acharya Sankara 
in his bhashya to sutra I. 3. 19, refers to ‘other theorisers 
again, among them some of ours, t and in his bhashya 
to sutra I. 1. 4, I. 2. 23, I. 4. 12, and IV. 3. 14, refers 
to some commentators. Thus it is clear that there 
were several commentators to the Brahmi -sutras prior 


to Sankara, one of whom was the Vrittika a? 










full 
knowledge of the tenets of the sampradaya or school 
has been mentioned twice in the bhashya.} The name 
of Upavarsha also occurs twice in the bhashya and the 
epithet of Bhagavan has invariably been added to his 
name. Sankara has indeed referred to the ancient 





* Vide his bhashya to sutras 1. 1. 25,1. 3. 1, I. 1. 2%, 
and |. 3. 13. 
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grammarian— Panini thrice in his bhashya but he has 
nowhere qualified him by any such epithet. In 
connexion with his opposition of the sAho/a theory, he 
cites a passage from Upavarsha in his support.+ 
In another place where Upavarsha has been mentioned, 
he says in effect that there being no suira in the 
first Pada of the Mimansa-sutras regarding the soul as 
distinct from the body, Acharya Sabara Svamin’s re- 
marks on the same must be taken as connected with 
this sutra (IlI. 3. 53), which has been framed by the 
sulrakara to remove this blameable want, and for that 
very reason too Bhagavan LU pavarsha in his commen- 
tary to the First Tantra ( Purva Mimansa ) notes 
that he will treat of the soul in his commentary to 
the Sariraka ( Brahma-sutras ). f It appears from .the 
words of Sankara as has been rightly pointed out by 
Professor Jacobi that prior to him the two Mimansas 
formed but = he the same treatise ( Mimansa ) and 

‘commentaries on both the Mimansas— 








= “Saat oa q 7 =: sfa’ amagat 1” Sankara’s commentary 
to sutra [. 3. 28 
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bhashya to sutra IIT. 3.53. 


t Vide Jacobi, J A O S, December, 1910. 
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bhashya to sutra I. 1. 1. from the Vritti of Bodhayana 
also corroborates the view that in ancient days both 
the Mimansas formed parts of the same work.* On 
consulting the éfashya of-Acharya Sabara Svamin on the 
Mimansa Darsana alluded to by Sankara we find that 
a long passage has been quoted by the Acharya from the 
Vrittikara which begins, according to the Bibliotheca 
Indica edition of the Mimansa Darsana, after the 
words ‘faang saĝa aa ajajaa, and ends on p. 18 
with the line “ ‘aa fafauqafe:’—saiqaifeq”. But according 
to Kumarila Bhatta the quotation from the Vrittikara 
ends on p. 8 of the same edition with the words ‘s 
aAa: ya ara sfa. Where the quotation from the 
Vrittikara ends does not concern us here, though we are 
more inclined to accept the view of Kumarila in 
preference to the view of the editor of the Bibliotheca 
Indica edition which has been accepted by Professor 
Jacobi. Itis clear from the words of Sabara Svamin 
that the Vrittikara whoever he may be, had also a 
Vritti on the Purva Mimansa Darsana. We Waye seen 
above that Sankara in his bhashya refers to one 
Vrittikava who has been identified by the teachers of 
the Visishtadvaita school with Bhagavan Bodhayana— 
the founder of their school, It is very probable 
that the two Vrittikaras are the same person. In our 
opinion Professor Jacobi has done a distinct service by 
pointing out for the first time that the Vrittikara re- 
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ferred to by Sabara Svamin is the same as Bodhayana 
and that Bodhayana wrote Vrittis on both the Mimansas 
which were regarded as the same treatise in his time. 
It is further noticeable that Sabara Svamin in his com- 
mentary qualifies U/Aavarsha by the epithet Bhagavan 
but no such epithet has been given to the ancient * 
grammarian Panini and Pingala—the earliest author 

of a systematic treatise on prosody, though they have 

also been quoted by him. 

Sankara in his introduction to his bhashya of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (Kanva recension) calls his 
bhashya thereto a “small treatise.’ Ananda Giri in 
his Zzka to the above notes that he calls his bhashya 
a “small treatise” as compared with that of Bharttri- 
prapancha who wrote an extensive bhashya on the 
Madhyandina recension of the same Upanishad which 
begins with the word ‘ear,’ whereas the Kanva recsnsion 
upon which Sankara commented, begins with the words 
‘sq a1 saa.” Hence Sankara’s commentary covers a field 
untrodden by that of Bhattriprapancha. The Achaya 
in his commentary to Brihadaranyaka v-i, characterizes 
Bharttriprapancha’s theory as ‘advaita-dvaita’'-—at once 
one and dual and subjects it to criticism. Acharya 
Sankara in his introductory notes to his bhashya to the 
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Chandogya Upanishad calls his bhashya a ‘small 
treatise as well. Ananda Giri clears up the same by 
saying that he calls his own a ‘small treatise’ as com- 
pared with that of ‘DraVidacharya’* who composed 
a voluminous commentary on the same.t We learn 
from the teachers of the Visishtadvaita school that 
Bharttriprapancha and Dramidacharya had commen- 
taries on the Brahma-sutras, Yamunacharya—the guru 
of Ramanujacharya, in his well-known work— Siddhi 
“raya refers to a series of teachers who preceded 
him and composed commentaries on the Brahma-sutras. 
They are the dhashyakrit (probably Dramidacharya), 
Lanka, Bharitriprapancha, Bharttrimitra, Bhartirihart, 
Brahma-datia, Sankara,  Srivatsanka-misra and 
Bhaskara.t Acharya Ramanuja in his well-known 
work— Vedanta-sangraha mentions the names of six 
ancient teachers viz..—Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, 
Guha-deva, Kapardi, Bharuchi who preceded him and 
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claims them all as belonging to his own school.* In the 
same work he cites the views of Sankara, Bhaskara, 
and VYadavaprakasa, and controverts them. In the 
opening lines of his Sribhasya to the Brahma-sutras, 
Kamanuja further notes that the ancient teachers such 
as Dramidacharya and others abridged the extensive 
Vritti on the Brahma-sutras composed by Bhagavan 
Bodhayana, and that he himself explains the syntactical 
meanings of the sutras agreeably to their views.t 

Acharya Ramanuja both in his Vedartha-sangraha 
and Sribhashyva has also quoted passages from the 
commentaries of Bodhayana, Tanka (Vakyakara) and 
Dramidacharya (Bhashyakara). Srinivasadasa in his 
Yatindra-mata-dipita cites the names of the following 
Vedanta teachers: Vyasa, Bodhayana, Guhadeva, 
Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Dravidacharya, Sri-Paran- 
kusanatha, Vamuna-muni, and Yatisvara.t 

From the above short review it is clear to us that 
two principal schools at last arose out of the Sutras— 
one advaita headed by Upavarsha for whom Sankara 
shows special reverence and invariably calls him a 
Bhagavan and another visishtadvaita school headed by 
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Bodhayana for whom Ramanuja shows special reverence 
and calls him bhagavan as well. Gaudapada belongs to 
the former school, and Tanka, Dramidacharya 
Guhadeva, Kapardi, Bharuchi, and Sri-vathsanka- 
misra belong to the latter. As Sabara Svamin also 
calls Upavarsha Bhagavan too, he appears to be an 
ancient and revered teacher. The ancient commentator 
Sabara Svamin whose style closely resembles that of 
Patanjalis Mahabhashya, cannot be, according to 
Biihler’s estimate, much later than the beginning of the 
Christian era. So Upavarsha must be far anterior to 
Sabara Svamin. It is well known that the Sphota-vada 
has been promulgated by Panini, Patanjali, and other 
vaiyakaranas, Sankara in his bhashya to sutra I. 3. 28, 
opposes the same and cites the authority of the 
venerable Upavarsha apparently with the object of 
opposing the ancient grammarian Panini whose name 
stands connected with the shota theory. Sankara’s 
statement in a way supports, the traditional view 
about Varsha, Upavarsha, and Panini recorded in the 
Katha-sarit-sagara. The Katha- saril-sagara by Soma- 
deva—a Kasmirian poet who composed his work about 
1070 A. D., mentions the names of Varsha, Upavarsha, 
Panini, Patanjali, and others. According to this work 
Varsha is the guru of Panini and Upavarsha is the 
brother of Varsha, Somadeva himself states that his 
work has been based upon the work—- Brihat-katha and 
has in no way deviated from the original. The original 
Brihat-katha, in the opinion of Bühler, must go to the 
first or second century A. D. Hence it appears to us that 
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the traditional opinion recorded in the Katha-sarit- 
sagara to the effect that Varsha and U pavarsha were the 
teachers of Panini has come down to us from an ancient ' 
time, and when it is viewed in the light of Sankara’s 
statement does not seem to be unfounded. For the 
reasons stated above we are inclined to take Upavarsha 
as a teacher and contemporary of Panini. We are glad : 
to note that Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprosada Sastrin 
in his able article on “Two Eternal Cities in the 
Province of Bihar ahd Orissa,” has very recently held 
that the dates of Panini, Varsha, and Upavarsha must 
be earlier than 300 B. C., and thus his views are fairly 
in agreement with the conclusion we have come to 
above.» Now about the date of Bodhayana. As 
Sabara Svamin refers in his bhashya to the Vrittikara 
Bodhayana, Bodhayana must be earlier than Sabara. . 
We have noted above Rarnanuja calls him Bhagavan 

and places him at the head of the Vésishtadvaita school. 

Now who is this Vrittikara Bodhayana ? We know 4 
of one Bodhayana also called Baudhayana who is the 

reputed author of the Srauta-sutras, Grihya-sutras, and . 
Dharma-sutras. Is this Bodhayana the same person as 
the Vrittikara Bodhayana referred to by Ramanuja ? 
Inthe Grihya-sutras (iii. 11),is given the following list of 
teachers to whom reverence is shown: Vaisampayana, 
Phalingu, Titliri, kha, Atreya, the Padakara 
Kaundinya, the Vrittikara Kanva Bodhayana, Bharad- 
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dvaja, the Sulrakara A pastamba,etc. In the Baudhayana 
Grihya-sutras, we find almost the same names,— 
Phalingu, Tittiri, Vkha, Aukhya Atreya, the Padakara 
Kaundinya, the Vrittikara Kanva Baudhavana, the 
Pravacanakara, Apastamba, etc. Buhler holds that the 
word Vyritlikara qualifies Aaundinya that is the word 
which precedes it and not AKanva Bodhavana which 
comes after : he will hardly be followed by any one in 
his rather far-fetched conclusion. The word Vrittikara 
naturally goes and is evidently an epithet of the name 
that follows. Moreover, we do not know of any 
Vrittikara of the name of Kaundinya but we know of 
one Vrittikara named Bodhayana. Hence it is but 
proper to view the Vrittikara as connected with Kanva 
Bodhayana than with Kaundinya. Further, from a 
comparative study of the philosophical views of the 
Vrittikara Bodhayana cited both by Sankara and 
Ramanuja and of the Suirakara Bodhayvana as contain- 
ed in his Dharma-sutras, we are decidedly of opinion 
that these two Bodhayanas are the same person. Accor- 
ding tothe Vriltthara Bodhayana cited by Ramanuja, 
karman or work is but a stepping-stone to Brahma- 
jnana.A This is exactly the view of the Bodhayana of 
the Dharma-sutras.4’ The Vrittikara cited both by 
Sankara and Ramanuja is found to hold that Paramai- 
man is above jivatman and after the attainment of final 
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release jivatman abides in Paramainian as one spirit 
and passes beyond the fear of mundane existence. * 
The views of Bodhayana of the Dharma-sutras appear 
to be similar.’ The Vrittikara’cited by Ramanuja holds 
that the mwa attains unity with the Highest in light 
or Divine nature only, but not in respect of the powers 
of creation, preservation, and destruction of the 
universe. © Bodhayana of the Dharma-sutras advocates 
similar views.’ The Vrittikara cited by Sankara is 
found to maintain that gayvair: ( mað ) is Brahman. 
Bodhayana of the Dharma-sutras holds that Aranava 
is Brahman,»’ The similarity of the views of the two 
Bodhayanas cited above, I think, is sufficient to 
establish their identity. Thus in our opinion the 
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Dharma-sutra-kara Bodhayana is identical with the 
Vrittikara Bodhayana referred to by Ramanyja, 
Sankara, and Sabara Svamin. According to Macdonell, 
Bodhayana’s Dharma-sutras are older than those of 
Apastamba.+* Professor Buhler places Apastamba 
between the 5th and 3rd centuries B. C.;and Bodhayana 
in the 4th century B. C. But as in the list of teachers 
given both in the Grihya-sutras of Bharadvaja and 
Bodhayana, Bharadvaja intervenes between Bodhayana 
and Apastamba, Bodhayana ought to be placed a little 
earlier. So we cannot be far wrong if we place 
Bodhayana in the 5th century B.C. Hence we con- 
clude that two ancient schools at least arose out of the 
Brahma-sutras one advaita founded by Ufpavarsha, and 
another wisishiadvaita founded by Bodhayana and the 
texts of the Sutras must have been preserved by them in 
purity with great care. A few differences in the readings 
of the texts that have arisen must have arisen in the 
mnemonic stage just like the differences in the readings 
obtaining among the different sa#has of the Vedas or 
Upanishads. From these minor differences in the 
readings we cannot conclude anything. with regard 
to the multiple authorship of the Brahma-sutras as 
Professor Belvalkar has very recently contended. The 
Brahma-sutras, according to the authoritative com- 
mentators, refer to the Sankhya, Yoga, Vaiseshika, and 
Purva-mimansa systems. As these systems have in a 
way been named in the Sutras, references to their 
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tenets are undoubted. They most probably refer to 
the Nyaya*, Buddhistic, Jaina, Pasupata, Pancharatra, 
and Barhaspatya or Charvaka systems also, The 
sulrakara nowhere implies “that he refers to these 
systems. But we learn from the commentators that 
these systems have been alluded to. Now the ques- 
tion arises, if the date we have fixed for the Sutras is 
correct, how can they possibly contain references to. 
other philosophical systems which are generally 
believed to be of later origin ? In the first place, we 
point out that having regard to the date we have 
fixed for the Sutras, the very fact of their mention in 
the sutra, with the exception of the Sutras of Jaimini, 
which have been mentioned by name, prima facie 
makes it probable that these references are to 
their previous ancient forms not to the forms in which 
we find them now. We are glad to note that Svamin 
Vivekananda and Pandit Bidhusekhara Sastrin are in 
agreement with our views.* Svamiji is of opinion 
that all the philosophical systems of India including 
those of the Buddhists and the Jainas have taken their 














* Colebrooke’s views ( i. 352 ) that Gotama’s teaching is 
noticed neither ‘in the text nor in the commentaries upon it, 
appears to us erroneous. In our opinion in sutras TI. 1. 11—12. 
the views of the Nyaya school with regard to the proof of God 
by reasoning have been disapproved by the sutrakara ( vide 
Ramanuja’s commentary ). l | 

* Vide Svamiji’s work “araar ae’ in Bengalee, and Pandit 

Bidhusekhara Sastrin’s article in J R A S, 1914, p.748. 
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rise from the Vedas. Let us now see if there is any 
likelihood of these systems having some previous 
ancient forms. Among the philosophical systems that 
have been discussed in the Sutras, Jaimini has been men- 
tioned by name as we have already pointed out above. 
We have proved above that Jaimini was a disciple 
and contemporary of Veda-vyasa, and that both the 
Mimansas—furva and ullara formed one complete 
treatise in ancient days. So from their mutual quota- 
tions it is but reasonable to hold that they were 
composed at about the same time. From the words 
of Sankara and Sabara Svamin, it is clear to us that 
both Upavarsha and the Vrittikara Bodhayana had 
commentaries upon the .Purva-mimansa_ Darsana. 
Sabara Svamin himself has noticed only a few dif- 
ferences in the readings of the sutras. Hence we may 
presume that Sutras of Jaimini have come down to us in 
an unpolluted form from ancient days and that it had 
no other ancient form. It is generally conceded that 
like—the two Mimansas Sankhya and Yoga formed 
but one comprehensive system in old days. This is 
equally true of the Vaiseshika and Nyaya. They too 
show clear traces of a common origin. Hence from 
a reference to one of these complementary systems in 
an ancient text, we can take for granted the existence 
of the other too. 

Now to the texts which contain references to the 
philosophical systems treated of in the Brahma-sutras. 
Haribhadra Jaina who died in 528 A. D, in his 
Saddarasanasumuccaya-sulram . describes the (1) 





Bauddha, (2) Naiyayika, (3) Sankhya, (4) Jaina, 
(5) Vaiseshika, and (6) faiminiya systems and also 
refers to the Lokayata system. Weber in his paper 
on the Bhagavati of the Jainas states that the following 
systems viz,—Saisesiya (Vaiseshika), Buddhasasana, 
Kavila (Kapila), Logayaia (Lokayata), and Satthi-lania 
(Shashti-tantra) have been mentioned in the sacred 
literature of the Jainas.* The theory of the anus or 
or atoms taught inthe Vatvarthadhigama-sutram by 
Umasvati-vacaka (ist. century A.D.) indicates an 
acquaintance with the theory of the anus or atoms of 
the Nyaya :and Vaiseshika schools.t The Lalita- 
vistara (chap xii)—a work probably anterior to 70 
A. D., mentions the names of the philosophical systems 
of the Sankhya, Yoga, Vaiseshika, fletu-vidya, and 
Barhaspatya. In the  Buddhistic Sanskrit text— 
Lankavatara—the names of Kanada, Kapila, Aksha- 
pada, and Srihaspati occur. Asvaghosha who is 
probably a contemporary of Kanishka in his Buddha- 
carita gives an account of a conversation between 
Buddha and Arada—a teacher of the Sankhya 
philosophy. The name Sankhya does not occur in 
that work but that of Kapila does (XII, 21). But 
in the Buddhistic text Visuddhi-magga ( Chap. XVII ) 
the Sankhya system has been mentioned by name. 
Charaka in his Sanhita—the earliest extant work on 





* Weber, History of Indian Literature,Jp. 236 (note 249). 
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Hindu medicine deals with Sankhya and Yoga, 
and Nyaya and Vaiseshika as complementary systems.# 
The Brahma-jala-sutta mentioned above gives an 
account of the variety. of philosophical opinions 
which were held in India at or even before the time 
of Buddha.t In this work we not only find clear traces 
of the six orthodox systems of Indian philosophy, 
but also of the Lokayata, Jaina, and all the philosophi- 
cal systems of the Buddhists. The Katha-vatthu— 
a work on the earliest and most primitive form 
of Logic and Philosophy of the Buddhists, deals 
exhaustively with the points in which the eighteen 
sects of the Buddhists differed from each other. It 
presupposes the existence of all the philosophical 
schools of the Buddhists. Max Müller in his’ Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy cites one passage from 
the Mahabharata, Anugita, Chapter XXIV, which 
not only proves the existence of the philosophical 
systems like those of the Lokayata, Nyaya, and 
Mimansa at the time of the Mahabharata, but also 
proves that the philosophical systems analogous to 
those of the Sunyavadins, Saugatas, and Yogacharyas 
were also in existence at that time.t In the Varayaniya 
section of the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata, we 


* Vide Charak Sanhita Sutrasthanam, and also Sari- 
rasthanam. 

t Vide Bralma-jala-sutta ‘translated by Rhys Davids. 

į Max Müller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, pp- 
28-29. 
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find the names of the Sankhya, Yoga, Pancharatra, and 
Pasupata systems. The Mahabharata itself ascribes 
the origin of these systems to some ancient teachers. 
It is related therein that Paramarshi Kapila is the 
founder of the Senkhya, Hiranyagarbha is the founder 
of the Yoga, Siva is the founder of the Pasupata, and 
Narayana Himself that of the Pancharatra.* Hence it 
appears to us that Patanjali—the reputed author 
of the Yoga-sutras is merely a teacher of the school 
and is undoubtedly not its founder. In the Santi- 
parvan and also in the Anugila we find a concise 
statement of the main principles of the Sankhya and 
Yoga schools. The name of Gautama appears in the 
work but not as the founder of any school. The name 
of Charvaka—a Rakshasa occurs in the Mahabharata 
(Santiparvan, Chapters 35-38), and there is also reference 
to the school of Brihaspati.t 

In the Mahabhashya, there is mention of the 
Lokayata system. In Panini the word evala occurs 
(II. 1. 49) which may indicate a reference to the 
iVyaya system. In the Geeta there is reference to the 
Sankhya and Yoga as names of philoscphical systems 
(II. 39), and it has been stated therein (V. 4-5) that 
only children and not sages take the two systems as 
different and the place which is gained by the Sanshyas 
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is also reached by the Yogins. In Discourse XIII. 20, 
we meet with a statement of the doctrines ot Prakriti 
and Purusha on the lines of the Sanshyas, and 
in XIII. 23, we find the name of Jsvava ( Mahesvara ) 
of the Yoga system. The name of Kapila also occurs 
in the Geeta (X. 26), but not that of Patanjali. In X. 32, 
there is a clear reference to the Nyaya system. + By- 
the-by we notice that Professor Garbe interprets the 
* Yogæ in Geeta IV. 2, as referring to Palanjala Yoga. 
B. G. Tilak in his Geeta-rahasya rightly points out 
that this interpretation is wholly untenable. 

It is necessary to note there is frequent mention of 
the views of the Charvakas, Laukayatikas, Barhaspatyas 
in Sanskrit works. There must have existed a complete 
system of the school of Srihaspati, but no remnant 
of this old school has survived save occasional 
quotations, ‘introduced with a view to their refutation 
in the commentaries of different scholiasts. The 
Sutras of Brihaspati are referred to by Bhaskaracharya 
in his bhashya to the Brahmasutras (III. 3.53), and 
as he also gives an extract from that work, it is very 
likely that they existed in his time. Kautilya refers 
to the school of Brihaspati in his drtha-sasira (Book I. 
Chapter II.). Among the books mentioned in the 
Lalita-vistara as studied by Buddha a Sarhaspaivam 
is mentioned. There are references in the Mahabharata 
and Upanishads ( Maitrayana, and Chhandogya ) to the 
principles of Brihaspati. Even in Vedic hymns (X. 
 * “gansta aiamaa gaaaf aed vacarfafa |” 
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71, X. 72, and VIII. 96. 15 ) the name of Brihaspati ts 
given, and a distinction has been made between a 
Brihaspati Angirasa and a Brihaspati Laukya 
(Laukayatika). But alas! these Sutras composed by 
Brihaspati are lost. “It is a sad truth,’ says Professor 
Max Müller, “ which we have to learn more and more, 
that of the old pre-Buddhistic literature we have but 
scanty fragments, that even these may be, in some 
cases, mere reproductions of lost originals, as in the case 
of the Sankhya-Sutras.” * These 4arhaspaiya Sutras 
which treated of the views of the different schools of 
thinkers who denied the authority of the Vedas it 
discovered, might have cleared up many difficulties with 
regard to the origin of the current Buddhistic and Jaina 
philosophical systems.f 

What we have said above about the antiquity of the 
philosophical systems alluded to in the Sutras proves 
that all these systems existed in some forms prior to 
the Christian era and some of them were very probably 
anterior to Panini. But when we take this fact along 
with the further fact that all these systems are referred 
to in the Brahma-sutras which must have been 
composed prior to Panini according to the evidence 
adduced above, we cannot but conclude that these 
philosophical systems must have existed prior to 
Panini in forms fit for discussion in the Sutras. 

The views as to the date of the Sutras come to 
above are not in agreement with the views of Prolessor 





* Max Miiller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 113. 
t Max Müller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 135. 
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Jacobi.” Jacobi is of the opinion that the vijnana-vada 
is the logical conclusion of the sunva-vada and that the 
sunya-vada has been refuted in the Sutras. The 
sunya-vada was established by Nagarjuna who flourished 
about the end of the second century A. D. Hence the 
Brahma-sutras must have been composed somewhere 
between 200 and 500 A, D. 

We are unable to subscribe to the views of Jacobi. 
The proposition that the wijynanavada is the logical 
conclusion of the sunya-vada is not only opposed to the 
views of the best Indian thinkers but is historically 
incorrect too. Aumarila, Sankara, Vachaspati, 
Ramanuja, Nimvarka, Baladeva, and others have, on 
the contrary, viewed éhe sunyavada as a logical conse- 
quence of the wiynana-vada. Sankara in his bhashya 
to sutra II. 2. t8, places the Buddhistic systems in the 
following logical order viz, (a) sarvastitva-vada, (b) 
veynana-vada, and (c) sunya-vada. In his opinion 
the sutras 18 —27 constitute the samudayadhikarana 
and the sutras 28—32 constitute the abhavadhikarana, 
In sutras 18—27, sarvastitvavada has been controverted, 
and in sutras 28—32, abhava-vada has been refuted. 
The word abhava being sufficiently comprehensive it 
includes both viynanzea-vada and sunya-vada. According 
to Sankara, in sutras 28—31 constituting the ebhavddhi- 
karana the vwijnana-vada has been refuted and in sutra 
II. 2. 32 forming the last sutra of the same, both the 
vijnana-vada and the sunya-vada have been refuted ; for 
URI ow tee ol XAXI Date af the Philosophical 
Sutras of the Brahmanas. 
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the Acharya in his bhashya to sutra II. 2. 31 notes that 
the sunya-vada being opposed to all canons of proot the 
sulrakara takes no particular care to refute this theory. 
He implies thereby that only in the next sutra the 
sunya-vada along with the wynana-vada has been 
refuted by the sutrakara and in none else. Hence 
Jacobi's view that according to the interpretation of 
Sankara the sunva-vada has nowhere been combated 
in the Sutras does not seem to be correct. Jacobi’s 
standpoint is not correct historically either. On 
referring to the History of Philosophy both Indian 
and European it appears to us that positive systems 
arise first of all. When these systems are logically 
reduced, less positive systems arise, and when they are 
further reduced, destructive systems come into existence. 
We make our position more explicit by reference to 
the History of European Philosophy, which has taken 
a definite shape. On referring to Greek Philosophy, we 
find that the History of European Philosophy begins 
with some positive systems. When these systems were 
brought to their logical consequences, the principle of 
subjectivity first showed itself and this when further 
reduced resulted in the establishment of Stoicism on 
the one hand and Æpicureanism on the other. It 
ultimately resulted in Scepticism. + On referring to the 
History of Modern Philosophy in Europe we find that 
a more consistent following out of Locke’s Empiricism 
resulted in Hume's’ Scepticism and when it 
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was further pushed to its ultimate consequence, 
arose the destructive systems of Sensualism and 
Materialism advocated by the French school.* 
Jocobis contention that the sxnya-vada alone 
has been refuted in the Brahma-sutras is opposed 
to the views of the existing scholiasts and we are not 
for accepting it. Even conceding that the sunya-vada 
has been refuted in the Sutras it does not appear to be 
a fact that the sunya-vada was first definitely established 
by Nagarjuna. It has been pointed out by Pandit 
Bidhusekhara Sastrin that the sunya-vada was evolved 
in the mind of Asvaghosa and other acharyas prior to 
Nagarjuna. tł Prof. Berriedale Keith also seems to be of 
the opinion that both the vijnana-vada and sunya-vada 
may have existed earlier. ft 

We have stated above that there are traces of the 
sunya-vada in the Brahma-jala-sutia, Katha-vatihu, 
and even in the Mahabharata. It appears to be a 
teaching of a branch of the school of Brihaspati the 
original Sutras of which are not available. Hence it 
is not safe to date the wijnana-vada or the sunya- 
vada by the date of the author who first mentions it. 
Generally speaking, scholars must be very careful in 
fixing the date of an ancient cult or system. Even in 
the absence of any record of an earlier date, the presump- 
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Schwegler, History of Philosophy, p. I84. 

t J RAS, 1914, pp. 747—48 : 

t Vide, Keith, Sankhya System, p. 57, and also his article 
on Indian Philosophy, J R A S, 1914. 
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tion arises in favour ofa date earlier than that of the 
author who first mentions. In this connexion we give 
below a pertinent observation of Farnell with reference 
to the history of Greek cults : 

“The chronologic statement is embarassed by the 
absence of any record of date for the institution and 
diffusion of the most of cults, and for the growth of 
certain religious ideas; nor can we safely date a 
religious fact by the date of the author who first men- 
tions it ; a detail of ritual, a myth, a religious concept 
attested only by Pausanius ora late scholiast may 
descend from an age far anterior to the Homeric.” » 

The earliest Buddhistic literature such as Maha- 
padhana-sultanta, Bhadra-kalpa-sutra, Culla-vagga, 
and Buddhavasma allude to previous Buddhas. Even 
the Bharaut Sculptures bear testimony to the same. 
According to the earliest Jaina literature the last Tirthan- 
kara or Jina Mahavira Svamin is the 24th. in descent 
from the first Tirthankara Rishavadeva. Hence, accord- 
ing to the account, 23 Jinas preceded him. Scholars 
have generally failed to realise the real significance of 
these statements relating to previous Buddhas or Jinas 
and so have treated them as mere fictions, We are for 
accepting these stories of previous Buddhas or Jinas 
which in our opinion supply a missing link in the — 
History of Indian Literature and are therefore highly 
useful for the purposes of tracing a connected historical 
‘development. In other words, these statements 
furnish us with a clue which enables to connect 
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* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VL p. 394 b, 
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ideas and tenets proclaimed in the Buddhistic and 
Jaina literature with previous ones of analogous kind 
occurring in ancient Indian literature. Hence these 
traditions should be rejetted on no account. These 
traditional opinions about previous Buddhas and Jinas 
make it probable that the systems analogous to the 
Buddhjstic and Jaina philosophical systems have been 
handed down from ancient days. Hence the references 
to the Buddhistic and Jaina systems in the Brahma-sutras 
do not seem to be a bar to the date we have fixed. 
Different theories on jivatman have existed in India 
from very ancient days.* Sankara in his 
Different bhashya to sutra I, 1.1, notices some of 
theories on Ai > 
Jivatman. these views. He says that unlearned 
people and the Lokayalikas ıihold that the 
body endowed with consciousness is the soul. Other 
people hold that the senses endowed with conscious- 
ness are the soul. Manas is the soul according to some, 


Fleeting ideas are the soul according to some others. 


Some maintain that the void is the soul. Some others 
hold that there is a soul distinct from the body which is 
an agent and enjoyer in the samsara stage. Some other 
thinkers hold that the soul is merely an enjoyer and 
not an agent, and that there is an all-knowing and all- 
powerful Isvara besides. Some other philosophers main- 
tain that God Himself is the soul of the enjoyer., In 
the Brahma-jala-sulta noted above we notice an 
account of all these theories along with many others.* 


* Vide Chapter IV. 
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In the Mahabharata we come across many theories 
on jivaiman. In the Brahma-sutras, some of the 
ancient theories on jiva/man have been noticed. 
Aphorisms 20-22 of Adhyaya I, Pada IV., give a short 
account of the views of Asmarathva, Audulomi, and 
Aasakriisna on the relation of sivatman to Brahman. 
In sutras 5-7, Adhyava IV., Pada IV., we find that 
Jaimini and Audulomi differ as to the form of the 
appearance of the released and that Badarayana 
reconciles them. In sutras 7-16, Adhyaya IV., Pada IIl., 
the views of Badari and Jaimini are given as to where 
the vwidvan repairs on his death, and Badarayana’s own 
views have also been mentioned in that connexion. 
These very teachers appear again to connexion with 
the question of assumption of bodies and sense-organs 
by the released (IV. 4.10-12). These teachers, as pointed 
above, carry us to ancient days. Any one going through 
the Vedas, Brahmanas, and Upanishads carefully, 
cannot but notice traces of different theories on 
jivatman from very old days in India. Scholars have 
already begun to explore that mine of ancient wisdom 
from an entirely detached and unprejudiced standpoint, 
and we venture to hope that their labours will bear 
fruits in no distant date. With these preliminary notes, 
we pass on to the subject-matter. rs 


A.G. 


* Max Müller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, pp: 
21-28. i mos Li 
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JIVATMAN IN THE BRAHMA-SUTRAS 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
CHAPTER I. 


Scopeand Method of the Vedanta Philosophy 
as compared with those of Hegel. 


The Brahma-sutras, also known as the Vedanta or 
the Uttara Mimansa Philosophy, are mainly based on 
the teachings of the Upanishads. This philosophy is 
called the Aupanishada Darsana as well. Badarayana 
culled the choicest flowers from the revealed texts of the 
Upanishads and strung them together in the form ofa 
garland which bears the name—Brahma-sutras.* It has 
proved a living source of inspiration to men of all ages. 
It has been a solace to many a devotee and will ever 
be a guide unto all seekers after truth. 


The Vedanta Philosophy aims at the acquisition 
of true knowledge regarding Brahman—the intelligent 
cause of the universe, omniscient and omnipo- 
tent, wholly pure and abundantly full of bliss 
and other auspicious qualities. The two words ‘/ijnasa’ 
and ‘Brahman’ occur in the text of the first sutra. The 


Scope. 





* Cafesrfa agia aanfeaa i 4 Baang ana 
JATUH | 
qermaraaiia fe aaaetee faa y’’—Sankaracharya’s 


Bhashya to sutra 1-1-2, 
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word ‘/ijndsa@ literally means ‘the desire to know.’ 
Every desire has something for its object. What the 
Vedanta Philosophy desires to know is Brahman. Thus 
it follows that the attainment of true knowledge 
regarding Brahman is the object of the Vedantic inquiry, 
The word knowledge ordinarily implies the existence of 
the subject and the object,—the knower and the known. 
But according to Sankardcharya and his school! in true 
knowledge there cannot be any duality,—there cannot « 
be any variety. It presents the same unchangeable as- 
pect in the shape of a pure, undivided, unrelated mass of 
knowledge. The world’s manifestation of duality in 
the form of the subject and the object,—the knower and 
ó the known is due to the work of avidya or adhyasa and 
as such is unreal. The atman or the self is free from 
all limitations, is beyond all relations. Even the idea 
of knowership cannot be ascribed to it. The atman is 
nota knower but a mass of eternal knowledge. It 
| appears as a knowing and enjoying agent owing to 
_ the adhyasa or superimposition of the principle of 
egoity known as ahankara* The atman is a mere X 
witness and as such the idea of personality must be . 
foreign to it. That there is a state where there is 
absence of the notion of egoity is vs agus from the 
gate of dreamless sleep. Inthe beatific. staton c f fina l 
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release as well, the self is free from the limitation 
imposed by the material principle ot egoity. One 
intelligent, unrelated principle being the only reality, 
the true object of the Vedanta Philosophy is to attain 
knowledge regarding this reality otherwise known as 
Brahman. But the Vaishnava schools and the Saiva 
school of Srikantha have taken quite a different view 
of the matter. According to them, knowledge always 
implies the presence of the subject and the object, —the 
knower and the known. The apprehension of difference 
accompanies every state of consciousness. We can- 
not conceive of any state of consciousness where there 
is entire absence of distinction in some shape or other. 
If there is such a state it must be altogether unknown 
to us. No known criteria of proof can testify to -its 
existence. Consciousness like luminosity must belong 
to an agent. To conceive consciousness without a 
conscious being,—knowledge without a knower, seems 
to be an impossibility. The example of dreamless sleep 
cannot help us in the matter. The idea of personality 
is potentially present even in that state; for on 
awaking, we realise that it is the same continuous ‘Tl’ 
that went to sleep, and that while asleep, we knew 
nothing at all,—we did not even know ourselves. The 
knowership of the 7va is a principle inseparable from 
the jiva and it cannot be due to the material principle 
of egoity known as ahankara ; for in that case we have | 
to assume that the quality of creating subjectivity can | 
even belong to objective matter. The imposition of 
the idea of the ego upon the body is false, but the 
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knowership of the ego is not false. In the beatific condi- 
tion of final release, the released individual self does not 
become identical in essence and powers with the Highest 
Self, but that it only acquirés most of the auspicious 
and divine qualities of the Highest Self. The state of 
moksha is not one of mere attributeless intelligence, 
but it is a state in which the released goes on enjoying, 
eternal bliss for ever. But in whatever way the 


_ question of true knowledge may be viewed it is certain 


that according to the Brahma-sutras such knowledge 
is true knowledge as arises from the actual experience 
of an objective reality '. Such knowledge is neither 
dependent on any injunction nor on the will of any 
person. Though it arises in the mind yet is it altogether 
independent of the mind. Being founded on the 
vision of an objective reality, nothing can alter its 
character. As Acharya Sankara puts it,— 


“Slay WAIST | WAI NAATA | 
Wd Wa HAAR AAN aad AAAI Fae | 
agaaa ada AAAA, A YAAA AM- 
qaas aaa HEE aT 1’—Sankaracharya’s 
Bhashya to sutra 1-1-4?. 











1 Sal a yaana anfaen, fa ate aay 
-maaa agaa |”—Sankaracharya’s Bhashya to sutra 1-1 laá, 


2 In this Essay I shall follow the i e of ane 
‘sutras as adopted by Sankaracharya. 
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We have stated above that the word ‘Brahman also 
occurs in the first aphorism. The word literally means 
‘the greatest.'* Acharya Sankara contends that from 
the very root of the word ‘Brahman,’ it follows that 
Brahman is eternal, pure, intelligent, free, all-knowing 
and all-powerful. 


“ofa aaga AASR, aad, aan 
aafaa) amma fe aqaaame AASA- 


eaisat; ada, agdatdtatanara vn” —Sankara- 


charya’s Bhashya to sutra t-1-r. 


Acharya Ramanuja holds that the word Brahman 
stands for the Highest Person who is, by nature, devoid 
of all evil, and possesses hosts of auspicious qualities 
unsurpassed in excellence. Brahman is so called owing 
to His possession of drihattva or greatness and His 
greatness consists in having qualities unsurpassed in 
excellence. Thus from the very root it follows that 


_ Brahman is great by nature as well as qualities 


unsurpassed in excellence and that He is alone the 
Lord of all, s 


“qara a emua facefafaaeiaisaafaar- 
famaideianainym: yaatddisfadiagd aaa 
avagquaina fe AMIZ) avaq wat a 
qaiaataatfanad, asa ges, aa ANT UF, e 








ee. 





° “gears aw aa? —xfa neifni 
“aeale aeualaacaw aiaa I — afa fragai 
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“al aAwMemaa q@ama: ’—Sribhashya to sutra 
T-I-I. 


Now a further question arises—What are the 
characteristics of that Brahman whom the Vedanta 
Philosophy aims at attaining ? Sankaracharya and his 
school at first sight seem to maintain that Brahman * 

» with attributes and powers is the object of the Vedantic 
inquiry. 


“ana was «wanfa-sacquiafefaaaacd 
agana WAG | Hi, AAA | Bay AY 
aia mauia ufageaaa aquaatia’— 


Sankara’s Bhashya to sutra 1-1-4. 


But as Acharya Sankara proceeds on with his 
Bhashya he gradually gives up this standpoint and comes 
to the conclusion that Brahman without any attributes 
and distinctions is the true Brahman and the Vedanta 
Philosophy aims at attaining absolute unity with Him. 
He has even gone so far as to maintain that the 
characteristics like bliss, omniscience, omnipotence, and 
causality cannot even belong to Him. So according 
to Acharya Sankara an attributeless unrelated infinite 
intelligence seems to be the proper object of the 
Vedantic i ary > 7 
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qaaa aaa aa aag sugaa I — San- 
kara’s Bhashya to sutra 2-1-14. 

“gaagiqatfagufaesta analad fafa- 
aaa am ufana a afaq) aaa fe ae 
waeunfaueaqty aay ‘“IeAAASUANaA’ 
saamiaan awaferaa w — San- 
kara’'s Bhashya to sutra 3-2-11. 


But the express teachings of the Sutras seem to be 
otherwise. The sutras 2 and 4 of the Pada I, Adhyaya I, 
unmistakingly point to Brahman—the all-intelligent »- 
cause of the universe as the object of the inquiry. The 
sutras 1-1-12? and 3-3-11? endow Him with bliss and 
other attributes. The sutras 1-2-1° and 1-2-2* charac- 
terise Him as possessing purity, truth in purpose and 
other attributes, and the sutra 2-1-30 assigns to Him 
omnipotence, omniscience, and other powers. Having 
regard to these and other sutras, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, 
and others have concluded that according to Badarayana 
Brahman with attributes is the object of the inquiry. 


“Sq, aA aq famea sfa aefa, ana 
‘anfaarar ‘sare aay’ saaya aia; fafana- 
awd, dua avifa fadaar ; aa aw aaaf 
aitfata aaa | vaqutafa gany qaleEga- 





1, “qazana 2 “yaaga ware”: 3 “aera 
fadum 1 4 “faafeaqenggda | 5 am 4 aima” | 
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fag Tamaaaeag aaa EAEAN Bawa A 
aa vary |’—sribhashya to sutra 1-1-2, 





They further point out ‘that a Being devoid of all 
attributes and charactersistics cannot be known by any 
criterion of proof including even that of the Sastras. 
The Sastras cannot testify to a thing that is altogether 
attributeless and unrelated. 


“aa fe,—fafana-aqaifefu fafaiaaafa <2 
wamfafa ana ama; afaiiuaqfauaar ad- 
Wararara \”’—Sribhasya to sutra 1-1-1. 


They further maintain that accordig to Acharya 
Sankara and his school from the standpoint of true 
knowledge ( qari ), all kinds of proof including the 
Sastras are unreal.* If so, it is difficult to see how they 
can transcend their sphere and bear testimony to 
anything that is not within their sphere. If the Sastras 
are unreal, then Brahman who is the object of the 
unreal Sastras becomes unreal as well, just like the 
knowledge as to fire inferred Sy wrongly taking 
aqueous vapour for smoke. 


ba 


3z aa famqya maamaa fanaa 
afaa agent ANEA; aa, yagan aA- 
apee a a 





* aafaa Aa anfa nfa fa” — 


Sankarácharya’s preliminary remarks tothe Sutras: 
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amaan fama faataa afaa faa 
aq w’—Sribhashya to sutra 1-1-1, 


There are sutras which, according to Sankara, 
teach that Brahman is devoid of all attributes. Rama- 
nuja, Baladeva and others contend that they teach 
nothing of the kind. They further point out that the 
attributes like truth, knowledge, and bliss constitute the 
very nature of Brahman, and Brahman cannot be with- 
out them. To say that He does not possess all these 
attributes virtually amounts to His annihilation. The 
sutras like ‘sreqaeq fe aq Tai atey’—(3-1-14), only 
teach that Brahman in His true nature does not possess 
any material ( yamaq ) and other inauspicious ( ¥q ) 
attributes.* They never teach that Brahman is without 
attributes. We are at one with the Vaishnava schools 
and the Saiva school of Srikantha in holding that 
Brahman with attributes is the object of the Vedantic 
inquiry and that an unrelated attributeless intelligence 
cannot be the object of any inquiry at all. 


The Srutis enjoin that Brahman ought to be inquired 
into.t The Sutrakara in the very first sutra teaches the 
same lesson, It may be asked why ? Most of the com- 
mentators are at one in holding that Brahman should be 
inquired into for the sake of moksha or final release. 


‘fra fafa meq’ Aag y”’—Ramanoja’s Bhashya to 


sutra I-I-I. 


+ “Aaea a fafsarfeas.’’—aeret. coir 
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They moreover maintain that on the attainment of true 
knowledge avidya or ignorance ceases and mosha 
results as a matter of course. 


“amranfa fe yad: faitadarcatsnfaar- 


aaafaasarg | amare aw famfaaaq ”— 


Sarirakabhashya to sutra 1-1-1. 


But it may further be asked, how does true know- 
ledge arise ?>—Does it arise from the knowledge of the 
syntactical meaning of the revealed texts or is it 
dependent on any mode of worship ? Sankaracharya 
and his school are of opinion that the cause of the 
bondage of the jiva is merely the perception of distinc- 
tions and is due to avidya or ignorance which veils the 
true nature of the jiva. This bondage is unreal and is 
totally destroyed by the knowledge of scriptural pass- 
ages like “That thou art,” “One who knows Brahman 
bocomes Brahman” etc., which teach the absolute 
identity of the jiva and Brahman. But Ramanuja, 
Baladeva, and others maintain that the mere knowledge 
of what the Scripture says cannot destroy the bondage 
of avidya orignorance which is a positive entity and 
that the actual knowledge arising out of worship of 
Brahman can alone produce such a result. In other 
words the true knowledge contemplated in the Vedanta 
Philosophy čan alone arise from dhyana or unceasing 
communion with Brahman.* As Ramanuja puts it,— 








. CHAPTER I, it 


Sal amamaamareaea 8 ‘wralmatfen<arst 
Sta Aeraaraafafaafaag ’’—Sribhashya to sutra 


I-I-l. ? 
Such dhyana is nothing but actual vision of God.” 


“aq wfaeaaeat ufaufea, eaaeuat 4 
vqeraarata: 1’?—Sribhashya to sutra 1-1-1. 


We have noted above that according to Sankara- 
charya and his school, on attaining final release, the 
jiva becomes Brahman Himself and issues forth in his 
own chinmatrarupa. But the Vaishnava schools and 
the Saiva school of Srikantha hold that on final release 
the released sees all in Brahman and Brahman in all. 
In other words, the released realises all including himself 
as part and parcel of Brahman but does not attain 
absolute identity with Brahman. The distinction 
between the released and Brahman—as the seer and 
the seen, and enjoyer and the enjoyed, the ruler and 


the ruled does not pass away. Or how is it possible — 


for the released—the seer, to communicate his experience 
to others ? But from whatever standpoint the question 
may be viewed it is undoubted that the Vedanta aims 





* Cf. Plato.—‘And thus having got rid 6f the foolish- 
ness of the body we shall be pure and hold converse with 
the pure, and knowledge of ourselves the clear light every- 
where, which is no other than the NENEI of truth.” — Phaedo, 
J owett’s Translation. 
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at attaining a vision of Brahman as an organic whole— 
as an undivided objective reality.* 


Any one going through the texts of the Brahma- 
sutras will find that in the Sutras besides Brahman 
various cognate subjects have been dealt with. The 
relation of Brahman with the universe and the jivas, 
different modes of worship of Brahman, departure and 
future stages of the jivas, and various other topics have 
found place within the Sutras. If Brahman is the only 
object of inquiry, how do all these matters come in ? 


In answer to this query Acharya Sankara replies that 
Brahman being the highest of all is indeed the true 
object of inquiry. But all other matters which are 
necessary for the attainment of the knowledge of the 
highest necessarily fall within the field of the inquiry 
as well. When we say that the king is going, it asa 
matter of fact implies that the king with all his retinue 
is going. 


* Cf. Plato.—“It has beer proved to us by experience 
that if we would have pure knowledge of anything we must 
be quit of the body—the soul in herself must behold things 
in themselves and then we shall attain the wisdom which 
we desire, and of which we say that we are lovers.”— 
Phaedo, Jowétt’s Translation. 


+ “afar mà famam oferta à fobs fed fern ™ 
farsifad a yafaa maafana ayaq, qafaaanta | aan cae 
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Thus we see that the attainment of true knowledge 
regarding Brahman and His relation with the universe 
and the jivas as an organic unity—the realisation of 
everything in Brahman and Brahman in everything as 
an objective reality, form the subject-matter of the 
Vedantic inquiry. Like the philosophies of Europe it is 
not merely a speculative attempt to know God but 
its aim is practical and speculative at the same time. 
Its aim is highly practical in the sense that it teaches 
men the way to true knowledge in the light of the 
revealed texts of the Upanishads. But it is speculative 
in the sense that it does not take the texts of the 
Upanishads as they are but classes them, defines them, 
interprets them, and thus eliminates the local and 
accidental texts from the really essential ones. It has 
been well said by Professor MaxMuller thatitis.at—the 


Í- =. e. <u: =e 


Now to thes method of the Vedanta Philosophy. 
The Brahma-sutras declare in unequivocal terms that 
Brahman cannot be established by reasoning. 

Reasoning unfounded on the revealed texts of 
the Sastras simply leads on to an unending series of 
disputes and quibbles. It cannot be the source of truth 
regarding the Highest. Try to reason as best as you 
can you will never be in sight of any solid ground. You 
will ever be away from mosha which only arises from 
true knowledge that ever presents the same unchangeable 


Method 





* Vide his “Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy” pp. I1-12. 
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aspect. This is the truth that has been propounded in 
the sutra 2-1-11'. In his Bhashya to the above sutra 
Acharya Sankara rightly observes that what one estab- 
lishes as true by reasoning inconsistent with the spirit 
of the Sāstras can be set aside by another powerful 
reasoner. What the latter establishes can as well be set 
aside by another reasoner more powerful still and so 
ad infinitum. Hence there cannot be any limit to 
reasoning about Brahman who is beyond all senses and 
reasoning. With regard to Brahman, the Sdsfras are 
the only proof—the only guide.” 


“faa AMAT Rata AAN WAIMA | 
AAAA: gaatad aialia-faaaarnan wfafsar 
wafer sadaa fagara aafe afsefaaa- 
Jaa aman MAIRAN TAA | 
aafaa: aaam sfa a ufafead 
ani naamaa gaafe w”’—Sankara’s 


Bhashya to sutra 2-1-11. 





All other commentators to the Sutras also follow the 
same line of reasoning. 

The Brahma-sutras make a distinction between two 

“Spheres of existence—the thinkable and the unthinkable. 


1 aifreann afa Seanafati anew: R 
2 “SET zea A aiman fal qanana 
= Say amaaa fanii a am samefaga |” — 
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Vatsyayana’s Bhashya to Nyaya-sutras 4-1-2100 = 
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The sphere lying within Prakriti is thinkable and the 
sphere lying beyond is unthinkable. The five dbhuéas, 
manas, buddhi, and ahankara constitute the region of 
the thinkable existence. They are all simply transform- 
ations of Prakriti or Maya—the ultimate ground of the 
thinkable sphere. The sphere lying beyond— Brahman 
Himself is the unthinkable sphere. The Sutras say that 
with respect to Brahman—the object of the unthinkable 
sphere, the Sastras are the only guide. The sutras 1-1-3* 
and 2-1-27” express the above truth. In support of my 
contention, some commentaries are cited below : 


“agrate: Qufa: — afam: aq a urat a 
aaa Naq aafaa: ai aa acfaaae wan |’ 
gal amimxaqa NA ENANA NA: i — 


Sankara’s Bhashya to sutra 2-1-27. 


“JANARIA vaatfenarmnfaqaaal ARIT: 
WARTAITAIT w’?— Ramanuyja’s Bhashya to sutra 
I-I-3. 

“‘ofafarngea nanaman: \”’—Bala- 


deva's Bhashya to sutra 2-1-27. 


1 “yfad saa arg: G al afata a | 
Seat sata A fea vsafaceur "—-atar ois 
“sald adiat vafaa aad ata wfaceer faar Rearzar V’ — 
sfa mies | 
2 meaa 3 “aag zgan I” 
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“IIR ag RIANA, AAAA 
ad agag varfey FerammManats ANENA i” — 


Srikantha’s Bhashya to sutra 1-1-3. 


In fact the Brahma-sutras and all the commentators 
thereto have madea distinction between the thinkable 
and the unthinkable spheres. of existence and have 
further’ maintained that the Sastras are the only proof 
with regard to the unthinkable sphere-—Brahman 
Himself.” 


It ought to be noted here that the Brahma-sutras 
discountenance reasoning not based on the revealed 
texts with regard to the unthinkable sphere only, but 
not with regard to the thinkable sphere. Reasoning 
carried on for the purpose of clear understanding and 
elucidation of the meaning of the Sastras has rather 

* Cf—‘*The whole drift of my education goes to 
persuade me that the world of our present consciousness is 
only one out of many worlds of consciousness that exist, 
and that those other worlds must contain experiences which 
have a meaning for our life also ; and that although in the 
main their experiences and those of this world keep discrete, 
t the two become continuous at certain points, and higher 





‘energies filter in.”—Prof. James’s “Varieties of Religious 


Experience”, 


“It is my firm belief that science will shortly prove the 
iite survival of man after death and the existence 
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been encouraged even in respect ofethe unthinkable 
sphere. 

aa maaana aaa a Sat am 
ana: ai gafaata feraa ’—Sankara’s Bhashya 
to sutra 2-1-11. 

aaa sfa wat q ab abbas a bal 

aera aisatsafaaat wad, 
AR: gmana asaq, szarfe aa: 
Waaneiad aaa, Biblia ts ?— Balas 
deva's Bhashya to sutra 1-1-3. 





“asaf raha ATIR ; agademMaa am 
sqq; |’ —Ramanuja’s Bhashya to sutra 2-1-11. 


Now it is clear that the whole system of the 
Vedanta has been founded on the revealed texts of 
the Sastras and reasoning has found only a secondary 
place in it.* 








* “What religion reports, you must remember, always 
purports to be a fact of experience: the divine is actually 
present, religion says, and between it and ourselves relatiogs, 
of give and take are actual. If definite perceptions of fact 
like this cannot stand upon their own feet, surely abstract 
reasoning cannot give them the support they are in need 
of. * * Philosophy in this sphere is thus a secondary 
function, “~ *.» Professor James’s “Varieties of Religious | 
Experience” PP- 454,455. 

2 
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Now a question arises, why does the Vedanta give 
such a prominent place to the Sastras, and even go the 
length of calling them the only proof to Brahman? In 
the first place it may be remarked that not only 
Badarayana but almost all the great teachers of the world 
have shown great reverence for the Sastras. Srikrishna in 
the Geeta teaches that no one can attain to perfection 
without the ordinances of the Scripturest. Jesus of 
Nazareth teaches,—“I am not come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets : Iam not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.”* Hajarat Mahammad makes “belief in the 
Book and the Prophet,’’* an essential feature of right- 
eousness. Since some of the greatest teachers of the 
world have shown predilection for the Scriptures, it may 
be presumed that the matter stands onssound reasoning. 


I have said before that according to the Vedanta 
there are two spheres of existence—the thinkable and 
ae unthinkable. Our sense-perceptions aided or un- 
aided put us in possession of the facts of the thinkable 
sphere and by means of systematic thinking we attempt 
to discover laws and principles of that sphere. But be- 
sides the thinkable sphere there is an unthinkable sphere 
—‘Brahmaloka’ or ‘Kingdom of heaven.’ All the teachers 
‘of the world have borne testimony to such a sphere. 
bag 
— L l L M Ee 
1 “q maffe ata KARTA: | 





so Wa fafeaarnnfa a ga a act afaq t” — atat gens i, 
D * St. Matthew, Chapter 5. a an 
Pe “3, Ouran, Sura II, v. 172. 

e a) re 
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Eminent European thinkers like Plato, Plotinus, 
Kant, Jacobi, Lotze, and Prof. James have repeated- 
ly pointed men to a ‘larger world.’ The. tendency of 
modern science and the irtvestigatons ofthe Psychical 
Kesearch Society are also towards this invisible 
Kingdom?. To put the same thing in the words of 
Spencer,— 

“The belief in the omnipresence of something which 
is beyond our intelligence is the most abstract of all 
beliefs and one which all religions possess in common. 
This belief has nothing to fear from the most inexorable 
logic.” * 

Now, if there is an unthinkable world, how can we 
know the facts of that world ? Our sense-perceptions 
and thinking cannot help us in that direction. Our 
sense-preceptions supply us the facts of the sensible 
world and our thinking classes them, defines them, and 
interprets them. As Sully puts it,— 

“Like imaginative production, thinking is nothing 
but the sum of processess of separation and combination 
carried out on sense-material.”’* 

Thinking cannot go beyond the materials supplied 
by sense-preceptions and so evidently has nothing to do 
with the region which lies beyond senses and thinking. 


1 Vide my Behgalee work ‘“Soundaryya-Tatwa” in 
which the subject has been treated in some detail. 
2 Spencer, quoted in “History of the Problems of 


Philosophy,” Vol. Il. p. 343. 
3 Sully’s “Outlines of Psychology,” p- 243. 
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The same matter has been formulated by Badarayana 
in the sutra— 


“HANATE fg 1”—3.2.23. 

The Sruti declares that Brahman is beyond all 
senses, words, and understanding. Is it then to be 
concluded that Brahman is altogether unknowable 
as the Sceptics of Europe declare ? The next sutra 
removes that doubt. The next sutra runs as follows : 


“aia EUA Waaaalraraa N”— 3.2.24. 

Acharya Sankara in his commentary says, — [HUHA 
| afaaranfrarataasraR” | All other commentators 
have also interpreted the sutra in the same way. In the 
above sutra it is expressly declared that Brahman 
can be known through bhakti or love. "Call it ‘bhakti ,’ 
‘vijnana, ‘love,’ ‘faith,’ or ‘belief’, as you like, no Bone 
objects. The rose smells as sweet by whatever name 
it may be called. What I want to establish is that 
all the saints and teachers of the world declare in 
unquivocal terms that God—the unthinkable can be 
known face to face by a divine eye which develops 
in man under certain conditions.« We have filial 
affection, but it is developed in a man who has seen 
the face of a child. One who has got no child cannot 
realise what filial affection is. The attraction which 
a man experiences for the child òf another man is 
not filial affection. A faculty never develops unless 


° Ch—“a g at mat reRata qaqa | 
fest afa a wa: ara A alae waar cus 
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it comes in contact with the object for which it is 
meant. The faculty of bhakti or loveis only developed 
ina saint who has the fortune of seeing the loving 
face of God.* All the mysteries of the Kingdom of God 
can be known when this divine eye—this sense of 
intense love for God is developed. Thus it is clear 
that there is a stage in the life of a man when through 
bhakti he can see God face to face and know all about 
the mysteries of the universe. The seekers who have 


*Cf—“We discover sensible things by our senses, rational 
things by our reason, things intellectual by understanding ; 
but divine and celestial things he has reserved for the 
exercise of our faith, which isa kind of divine and superior 
sense in the soul.”’—Pilgrim’s Progress, Part ITI. 

“You will not enter Paradise until you have faith ; and 
you will not complete your faith until you love one an- 
other.” —Sayings of Muhammad. “In addition to reason, 
man has a certain faculty ( taur ) whereby he perceives 
hidden mysteries.” Gulsha-i-Raz, Sowal VI. 

“But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him: neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
—Corinthians I, Chapter 2. 


“aql aaa Shae are UI TH YA BIA Sea esd GIT 
faq ae! WAS AQ) wc qa a Afaa faa maae aay 
al, ĝe yaaa Ga Gee AT Ysa, aiet Waa Fa a efai, 
amam esa mt ari @ afar @ faa, aver m arse a 
afac famin esa at ari’— “Lectures and Sermons” by 
Paramaguru Srimadacharya Bijoykrishna Goswami. 
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reached that stage are called by the Sastras rishis or 
seers or®prophets. Yaska in his Nirukta says that 
rishis are those who see into things supersensible.* 
Amarasingha—the oldest lexico-grapher of modern 
Sanskrit, says that riskis are those whose words are 
true.* The Geeta inculcates that seers of /afwas or 
realities are the persons who can alone instruct us 
in true knowledge. 


“afeta ufaaraa afxaaa Saat | 
safa 4 ala sifaamwactiaa: u’—atar, 8138 


Rishis are also known as dftas. Charaka-samhita— 
one of the oldest works on Indian medicine, details 
the characteristics of the df/as or seers.* 


“Tana faa mamaaa F | 
qui AMARA MARAME Ä UTT N 
ara: fug Aga Gui MARANT | 
aa Tafa 4 RAAR ARAT: 1 
atmafeal, GASH, 2% WAT: 
I Safaga | —faama, 21212 


2 “saa: Heyaaa:”—caat: | 

3 ‘The prophet is endowed with qualities to which you 
possess nothing analogous, and which consequently you can- 
not possibly understand. How should you know their true 
nature, since one knows only what one can comprehend ? 
But the transport which one attains by the method of the 
Sufis is like an immediate perception, as if one touched the 
objects with one’s hand.”—The Sufi Saint Al-Ghazzali. 
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Those who have, become free from gunas by com- 
munion with God, who by their true knowledge 
can see into the past, the present, and the future, who 
are dispassionate and arè ever awake, whose words 
are of undoubted significance, and who being free from 
gunas speak nothing but truth are @pias or seers. 

Guru Nanak—a well-known saint of India, says 
that the Lord’s words are true. He himself reveals 
them. His willis true, one who hears His praises is 
also true. Those who see unto truths become true 
as well. The Lord is true, nothing but truth.” 


“Taq aa, Aa WH AMAT | 
id aa, Aa AN JAAT I 
TAS Hl AA AH Ba | 
alan, UA, GA, WHA — 


gann afaa 


Jesus of Nazareth says, — 

“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak that we 
do know and testify that we have seen ; and ye receive 
not our testimony. —St. John, Chapter 8. 

Most of the commentators of the Brahma-sutras 
have also viewed the question in the same light. As 
the words of the @fias or seers, the Sastras are also 
regarded by them as infallible. Words of rishis or seers 


—_— — — 


1 “sara: weeq a ma afafa feat fer 
waa cataarte: | a fe azan À afaxtenena RaR | — 


Baladeva’s Bhashya to sutra 2.1.27. 
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contain nothing but truth. Unto them it is given to 
know the mysteries of the Kingdom of heaven.t Those 
that are without cannot understand them, they are 
foolishness unto them ; for by understanding we can- 
not receive the things of spirit of God. Truths of the 
unthinkable world can be discerned by the inner sense 
of the spirit alone. Sastras or Scriptures are simply 
the records of the spiritual experiences of the rishis or 
seers. They contain nothing but truths of the unthink- 
able world. As the records of the spiritual experiences 
of the rfshis, as the records of their testimony, they 
have ever commanded respect and reverence, and have 
afforded peace and happiness unto mankind. This is 
the reason why the Sastras have been regarded as 
the only guide to the unthinkable world—Brahman 
Himself. 

\/1n Europe any one possessing strong commonsense 
and power of thinking has an inherent right to philoso- 
phize about God. But the Vedanta teaches otherwise. 
The search for God is a very solemn affair and any 
one carrying on honest search for Brahman must 
pass through certain preparatory stages—moral and 
religious. The sutra 3.4.27 °? of the Brahmasutras is 





1. Cf. Plato: “And he who employs aright these 
memories is being initiated into perfect mysteries and 
__ alone becomes truly perfect. But, as he forgets earthly 
_ interests and is rapt in the divine, the vulgar deem him 
mad and rebuke him; they do not see that he is 
inspired.”—Phaedrus, Jowett’s Translation, 


2 “sHeHrata: amasa afetecwaar aaraa gera —_a81¥/R9 
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founded on atext of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
which teaches that a disciple, tranquil in mind, 
with the senses restrained, having given up desires, 
resigned and patient, and absorbed in communion, can 
see the Highest Self in the self.1 The Geeta, which, 
according to Sankara, contains all that is best in the 
Vedas, inculcates that a person having faith in the 
revealved words and the spiritual guide, totally sunk in 
devotion, having mastery over the senses, obtains true 
knowledge, and swiftly goes to the supreme, peace.“ 
The great Sankara expresses the same truth somewhat 
differently thus : 


“ARAARA NAA ARIANE aaa i’ — 
Bhashya to sutra 1.1.1. 


According to Sankara a student desirous of having 
true knowledge regarding Brahman must have the 
following attainments—(1) power of discriminating the 
eternal and the non-eternal, (2) indifference to the 
rewards of virtues here and hereafter, (3) restraint 
over the senses inner and outward etc., and (4) desire 
for final release. * 


1 “qeayedfaserd cq satafaad: warhead ware aaa 
quafa’’—awlsirs 





2 were aà mai aqae: dIAZ: | 
m aar ott maafa tufaa i’ —atar vie 
3 “faenfauaafade:, <erqamdiafacn, maceafearatsga, 
agga q i'— 


Sankaracharya’s Bhashya to sutra 1-1-1. 
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It is the express teaching of all the saints of the 
world that in order to obtain true knowledge of God we 
must go through certain moral and religious prepara- 
tions. They are indispensably necessary, and no one, 
can see God without them. The Vedanta Philosophy 
expressly lays down that any one earnestly seeking 
Brahman must have these requisites. The Vedantic 
method, to my mind, is quite on a par with the method 
of the sciences. The Vedantic and scientific verifications 
though superficially distinct are alike in kind. The 
observations made by Dr. Schiller with regard to the 
pragmatic claim for religion are equally applicable to the 
Vedantic method. “The pragmatic claim for religion, © 
says Dr. Schiller, “therefore, is that to those who will 
take the first step and will to believe an encouraging 
amount of the appropriate verifications accrues. 
It is further pointed out that this procedure is quite 
consonant with the practice of science with regard 
to its axioms. Originally these are always postulates 
which have to be assumed before they can be proved 
and thus in a way ‘make’ the evidence which confirms 
them. Scientific and religious verifications, though 
superficially distinct are alike in kind.’* 


To sum up : The Vedanta aims at the attainment of 
true knowledge regarding Brahman—the all-intelligent 
cause of the universe, omniscient and omnipotent, 
entirely pure and abundantly full of bliss and other 


n Iom 
* Vide Dr. Schillers Article on “Pragmatism” in 
Encyclopædia Britannica, 11th Edition. 
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qualities unsurpassed in excellence. True knowledge 
aimed at by the Sutras is not speculative knowledge but 
direct and immediate knowledge arising from the vision 
of Prahman Himself. The Sastras are the only guide 
with regard to Brahman who is beyond all @hinking, 
and reasoning exercises only a secondary function 
with regard to His knowledge. As the records of the 
spiritual experiences of the rishis or seers, the 
Scriptures have ever commanded respect and 
reverence.. The Vedantic and scientific methods 
though superficially distinct are alike in kind. 


Let us now pass on to the scope and method of 
Hegel—in whom European Philosophy has reached 
its culminating point. 


European Philosophy is simply ‘reflection, the 
thinking consideration of things.’ + All the sciences 
supply materials for philosophy, and philosophy 
attempts to find out the connective tissue underlying 
the empirical body of facts, Like the sciences, 








+ Cf—“Philosophy is the acquisition of true knowledge.” 
—Plato. | 

“Philosophy is the science of principles and causes.’’— 
Aristotle, 

“Philosophy is an activity that realizes a happy life 
through ideas and discussions.”—Epicurus. 

“Wisdom or Sophia is the knowledge of things human 
and divine.’’—Stoics. 

“Philosophy is the knowledge of effects as dependent on 
their causes.’’—Hamilton. 
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philosophy does not take facts as they stand before 
our senses, as we find them in experience, but tries to- 
find out the underlying link—the so-called ‘diamond 
net’ supporting, nay in a manner, constituting, the 
empirical facts, by means of thinking. But Hegel 
with whom European History of Philosophy ends, 
has conceived the scope of his philosophy 
somewhat differently. Hegel seeks an 
idealistic principle to which he may reduce all. 
He finds that idealistic principle in the Logical 
Idea—the highest category of his Logic. Hegel 
applies this principle to all things in such a manner as 
demonstrates its presence in all things, as reduces all 
things to its identity. Hegel has taken nothing as an 
existent fact, but has attempted to show that every- 
thing exists by a necessity of thought. It is not enough 
for him to show that the Logical Idea constitutes 


Scope. 





“Philosophy isa critical inquiry into foundations and 
limits of mind’s faculty of knowledge.”— Kant. 

“Philosophy is the attainment of truth by the way of 
reason.” — Ferrier. 

“Philosophy is completely unified knowledge.”’—Spencer. 

“To find out the ultimate meaning of the universe is the 
quest of philosophy.”—Lotze. 

“Philosophy is the systematisation of the conceptions 
furnished by science.”—Lewes. Lory 

“Philosophy is the science of principles." — Euberweg. 

“It is the business of philosophy, as science of the whole, 
to expound the chief relations that constitute its complex 
nature.’’—Pringle-Pattison Seh, | 
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the soul of Nature and Mind, but he thinks it incumbent 
on him to show that they evolve out of the very 
thought-nature of the Logical Idea. In other words, 
it must be shown that they cannot not be. Hegel 
himselt defines the scope of his own philosophy thus : 

“Philosophy has to consider its object in its 
necessity, not, indeed, in its subjective necessity 
or external arrangement, classification etc., but it has 
to unfold and demonstrate the object out -of the 
necessity of its own inner nature.” 

Hegel demands that everything must be constructed 
asa necessity of thought, and it is this characteristic 
which particularly marks out his own system from those 
of his predecessors. 

Now to the method of Hegel. Inorder to under- 
stand the method of Hegel better, we must 
go back to Kant and his predecessors. 
Descartes demonstrates the antithesis of thought 
and reality, mind and matter. Thought is the essence 
of mind, extension is the essence of matter. They 
are essentially of opposed nature and have nothing 
in common. Though they are essentially diverse, 
yet mind acts upon matter, and matter upon mind. 
How is it possible ? He attempts a solution of the 
interaction of mind and matter, but it succeeds ill 
with him. Wor does the solution succeed better in 
the hands of his immediate successors. Spinoza tries 
to obviate the dufficulty by affirming that spirit 
and matter, thought and extension are one in the 
infinte substance; but still he looks on mind only 


Method. 
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as mind, matter only as matter. So as a matter 
of fact the one excludes the other, and they do not 
become one in themselves. A true solution of the 
difficulty lies in the removal of the inner opposition 
of mind and matter. There are, therefore, two ways 
possible,—either to explain the ideal from the side of 
the material, or to explain the material from the side of 
the ideal. Both these attempts have been made by 
thinkers. almost simultaneously under the names of 
Empiricism and Idealism, which have divided the 
philosophical world since. The explanation of the 
ideal from and by the material initiated by Locke, 
consistently followed by Hume, has ended in thorough- 
going empiricism, in the reduction of spirit to matter, 
in the denial of spirit generally. The explanation 
ofthe material from and by the ideal was attempted 
both by Leibnitz and Berkeley in their own way. It 
has culminated in Berkeley in the form of Dogmatic or 
Subjective Idealism, according to which, the matter 
has reality only in the mind of each individual person 
Ei a cluster of actual and possible sensations. Kant— 
the great restorer of Philosophy adopts a different line _ 
of thinking. To him the attempts of both the empiri- 


cists and idealists have appeared one-sided—dogmatic. 


He attempts to harmonize the special features of the 
schools. With the empiricists he holds, on the one hand, 
that experience is the only field of knowledge, that the 
matter of knowledge is supplied by experience, With 
the idealists he holds, on the other hand, that experience 
alone cannot explain the origin of knowledge and that 
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there are a priori factors, not traceable to experience, 
but provided for experience a priori in the mind which 
alone make experience—all connected knowledge pos- 
sible. Kant’s problem of philosophy is a humble one. 
It is simply an attempt to explain the origin of 
knowledge. With a view to explain the origin of 
cognition, he institutes a critical inquiry into our 
faculties both of the speculative and practical reason 
for the purpose of detecting a priori elements contained 
in our knowledge and as such his method is known 
as Criticism. It must be borne in mind that Kant 
taught that all knowledge is relative, and that ‘things- 
in-themselves are unknown to us. He consistently 
held that on grounds of pure reason we cannot 
demonstrate the ideas of God, free-will, and immortality. 
But though he banishes these ideas from the sphere of 
Pure Reason yet he restores them as postulates of 
Practical Reason. As mere practical presuppositions, 
they cannot afford any speculative certainty, and hence 
they remain open to doubt. Fichte steps in and 
questions Kant’s dualism in ego as speculative and 
practical reason. He abolishes Kant's theoretical ego 
and conceives ego as exclusively practical—as_ will. 
He further conceives that the matter of knowledge is 
supplied by the ego itself. What we call the matter 
of knowledge is simply a limitation imposed by the ego 
itself. Fichte seeks an ultimate principle from which 
all others may be derived, and he finds that if his own 
ego. He starts from the ego—the fundamental thesis 
in which the opposites are sought by means of analysis 
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(antithesis ), and these opposites are then re-united in a 
second, more concrete synthesis. But analysis dis- 
covers opposites in this second synthesis too, Soa 
third synthesis becomes necessary, and so on,—till 
opposites are found which can approximately be joined 
together. This Fichtean method (Thesis, Antithesis, 
Synthesis), is a combination of the analytic and synthe- 
tic methods.“ As Fichte deduces all from the ego, his 
Idealism is pure and simple subjective Idealism. Schel- 
ling endeavours to eScape from this subjectivity by 
restoring reality to the world which is conceived by 
him only as another pole of the Absolute, The Absolute 
of Schelling is a principle of identity of the ideal and 
real—pure indifference. This Absolute, which in its 
indifference embraces and reconciles the subject and 
object, is apprehended by us in an intellectual 
perception of our deepest being. That which in our 
minds arrives at self-consciousness is the very activity 
which in nature created the universe. The subject and 
object, however, are but the poles of one and the same 
Absolute, and they mutually seek each other. For 
attaining cognition of this absolute identity, Schelling 
attempts a new method. His method is neither analytic 
nor synthetic, nor anything like the mathematical 
method of Spinoza which influenced the previous period 
of his intellectual life. The logical forms, nay, even the 
ppPtephagical categories were considered beside his ™ 








*Vide Schwegler, Erdmann, and other Histories of 
Philosophy. 
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purpose. He finds his method in the intellectual 
perception, which is absolute cognition—which is 
the abSolute subject-object. In the intellectual 
perception, the opposition of thought and being dis- 
appears, and the identity of the ideal and real takes 
place. His method of intellectual perception is named 
by him construction. His method of construction is 
nothing else than a demonstration of how, in every 
particular object, the whole—the inner structure of the 
absolute, expresses itself. In short, he attempts to show 
that the absolute is in all, and all is in the absolute.* 
Schelling’s philosophizing appeared to Hegel very 
defective. In Hegel’s estimation, Schelling conceived 
his absolute in an abstractly objective manner. It is 
pure indifference, identity, from which there is no 
possibility of transition to the definite,—the real. As 
Hegel himself puts it,—‘It is but the night in which 
all cows are black.’ Hegel's absolute is neither any 
individual—the ego like that of Fichte, nor is it pure 
indifference—identity like that of Schelling, but it is 
rather a universal in which the principle of difference 
is immanent, and which unfolds the entire wealth 
of the actuality exhibited by the worlds of mind and 
matter. In other words, it isa principle which unfolds 
and demonstrates “the object out of the necessity of 
its inner nature.” Logic is the centre of the Hegelian 
system. The chain of categories unrolled in the Logic, 
forms, as it were, the foundation of all natural and 
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spiritual life. To use Hegel's own words, “the Philo- 
sophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Mind take the 
place, as it were, of an applied Logic, and Logic is the 
soul which animates them both.” * In the Logic 
every higher category is looked upon as the truth of 
the lower, and the Absolute Idea—the supreme 
category of the Logic is regarded as the full truth of 
which all the preceding categories are merely the 
imperfect expressions. The logical Idea- the abstract 
immaterial thought out of its own inner necessity passes 
into ‘otherness’? or externality in thè form of nature 
and then comes back out of this self-externalisation 
as actual, self-cognisant thought—the Absolute Spirit. 
In the words of Schwegler, “This immanent sponta- 
neous evolution of the notion is the method of Hegel.” 
It appears to me that Hegel has drawn his conception of 
the immanent evolution from the evolution of a seed. 
Asan acorn out of its own inner necessity passes into 
a full-grown oak, so the logical thought evolves the 


entire wealth of the worlds of spirit and matter out > 


of its own inner necessity. Hegels dialectical process 


starts with pure unification ( thesis ), which then passes, p 


out of its own inner necessity into opposites or divergent 
elements (antithesis), and finally returns as an internally 
articulated whole of divergent elements ( synthesis ). 
“For example, the seed of the plant is an initial 
unity of life, which placed in its ¡proper soil suffers 


disintegration into its constituents, ‘and yet in virtue 





“ees Logic, Wallace's translation p. 50. 
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of its vital unity keeps these divergent elements 
together, and reappears as the plant with its members 
in organic union. Or again, the scientific induction 
is a three-fold chain; the original hypothesis ( the 
first unification of the fact ) seems to melt away when 
confronted with opposite facts, and yet no scientific 
progress is possible unless the stimulus of the original 
unification is strong enough to clasp the discordant 
facts and establish a reunification. Thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis, a Fichtean formula, is generalized by 
Hegel into the perpetual law of thought.” *—Dr. 
Wallace's Article on Hegel, Encyclopædia Britannica, 
11th Edition. 

Though Hegel has*taken his conception of develop- 
ment from that of a seed, he seems to have entirely 
misinterpreted the development of a seed. He conceives 
the development as a movement from aspect to aspect, | 
from moment to moment, till it reaches its completion 
in the shape of a full-grown tree. In other words, 
the evolution of a seed has simply been taken by him 


- 





% * Cf—"“Whbat Hegel attempts to show is just that the 
categories by which thought must determine its object are 
} stages in a process that, beginning with the idea of ‘being,’ 
the simplest of all determinations, is driven on by its own 
dialectic till it reaches the idea of self-consciousness,” 
Caird’s Kant, iv, 443. Here Dr. Caird evidently borrows 
ideas from Kant, and puts them in the mouth of Hegel. 
This does not seem to be the true exposition of the 
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as a differentiation of parts, of organs and functions, 
which go on developing in its own line, until they are 
re-united as a coherent whole in the shape of a“ fully 
developed tree. But this is far from the truth. “The 
real is’, truly says Dr. B. N. Seal—the King George V. 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Calcutta, 
“always a whole ; the abstraction of phases, aspects, 
moments, is unhistorical ; and organs and functions 
evolve, never independently, but always as participating 
in and dominated by the life of an organism as a whole. 
Development must therefore be conceived and ex- 
plained as a passage from the whole to the whole, 
from an implicit to an explicit, from a less coherent 
to a more coherent, whole.’ *% But Hegel follows 
quite a different process. He has viewed the earlier 
stages as abstract and negative, and only the later ones 
as concrete and positive. In fact he has passed from 
the abstract to the concrete which is a great blot of his 
system. Hegel's dialectical method has appeared to 
us very defective on the following grounds : 

1. According to Hegel's own account, his method 
begins with an abstraction. In abstraction we forcibly 
hold apart the elements of thought which are found 
intimately united in their original form. The elements 
being only torn parts of a whole must strive to escape 
from this forced separation. In this way a self-evolving 
process will go on until the whole of which they are the 
parts, is completely restored. Among the critics of the 





* Vide Dr. Seal’s Preface to “New Essays in Criticism,” rc 
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method, the names of Hartmann and Trendelenburg 


stand, foremost. I give below the criticism of Trende- 
lenburg :— r 


“The dialectic,” says Trendelenburg, “begins accord- 
ing to his declaration with abstraction ; for if “pure 
being is represented as equivalent to ‘nothing’, thought 
has reduced the fulness of the world to the merest 
emptiness. But it is the essence of abstraction that the 
elements of thought which in their original form are 
intimately united are violently held apart. What is 
thus isolated by abstraction, however, cannot but strive 
to escape from this forced position. Inasmuch as it 
is a torn part ofa whole, it cannot but bear upon 
it the traces that it is only a part ; it must crave to be 
completed. When this completion takes place, there 
will arise a conception which contains the former itself. 
But inasmuch as one step of the original abstraction 
has been retraced, the new conception will repeat the 
process ; and this will go on until the full reality of 
perception has been restored.*” To our mind, Tren- 
delenburg has truly discovered the secret of the so- 
called “inner necessity ” of thought. But the matter 
does not end here. The question is, how can the 
abstract thought out of its own inner necessity 
evolve the concrete reality in the form of nature? Dr. 
Stirling fully realises the difficulty. So he has, in his 
“Secret of Hegel,’ and Notes to Schwegler, tried to 

* Trendelenburg quoted in Seth’s’ ‘“Hegelianism and 


Personality.” i 
. 
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explain away the above difficulty by pointing out that 
the starting-point of the Hegelian system is simple 
apprehension—“the pulse of actual living thought, and 
being and nothing, nor any mere abstract formula about 
synthesis, antithesis, position, negation, etc.) But 
any one going through Hegel's Logic with an unbiassed 
mind cannot but conclude that Hegel’s Logic begins 
with an abstraction—the pure being and also ends 
with an abstraction—the Absolute Idea. Logic, 
according to him, is “the Science of the Pure Idea,’ 
and he himself points out, “ pure that is, because the 
Idea is in the abstract medium of thought.’ The 
Absolute Idea, to quote him again, is “the exposition 
of God as he is in his eternal essence, before the 
creation of nature, or any finite spirit.” It is further 
admitted by Hegel himself that his whole system 
stands on his Logic, and the logical Idea—the supreme 
category of his Logic unfolds itself “in a process from 
the abstract to concrete?” In face of such express 
declarations, I think, it is unreasonable to hold that 
his system begins with the living pulse of thought 
and not with an abstraction—the pure being. Dr. 
Stirling himself sees the untenableness of his position, 


1 Vide Dr. Stirling’s Notes to Schwegler. 


2 “ As the logical Ide is seen to unfold in a process 
from the adstract to the concrete, so in the history of 
philosophy, the earliest systems» are the most abstract, 
thus at the same time, the poorest.” Hegel’s Logic, Wal- 
lace’s translation, : 


rer 
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Hence is the following confession in his last Notes to 


Schwegler : 


“ Whether that Notion be really the pulse of 
thought—that is what is Still to be verified—that is 
what I still doubt. So long as that doubt remains, 
I am not properly an Hegelian.” 


2. Some thinkers maintain that Hegel cannot be so 
foolish as to deduce nature from abstract thought. 
They say that his real meaning is that he regards nature 
as part of Absolute Experience. We may quote from 
one of Hegel’s latest expositors, Dr. H. Haldar. ‘In 
passing on from Logic to the Philosophy of Nature, 
Hegel does not pretend to deduce nature but only 
draws attention to the element of particularity implied 
throughout the Logic, but abstracted from, for 
purposes of exposition. Thought is embodied in 
Absolute Experience and nature is a part of 
Absolute Experience*.”” With due deference for Dr. 
Haldar who has made a special study of Hegel 
and the allied English school, I must say that 
his explanation is hardly tenable. Such a high 
authority as Dr. Wallace does not see this meaning 
in Hegel. “The natural world,’ says Dr. Wallace, 
“proceeds from the idea, the spiritual from the idea 
and nature.* * * But the thought thus regarded as 
the basis of all existence is not. consciousness with its 





= * Dr. Haldar’s “Hegelianism and Human Personality,” 
pp- 56-57. 
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distinction of ego and non-ego. It is rather the stuff 
of which both mind and nature are made, neither 
extended as in the natural, nor self-centred as in mind.*”’ 
Prof. (Sir Pringle-Pattison ih his memorable work on 
“Hegelianisn and Personality,’ has established with 
reasons that, according to Hegel, thought out of its 
own inner necessity evolves the reality of things. “In 
fact, strive against the idea as we may, says Sir 
Pringle-Pattison, “it seems indubitable that there is 
here once more repeated in Hegel that extraordinary 
but apparently fascinating attempt to construct the 
world out of abstract thought or mere universals. The 
whole form and structure of the system, and the 
express declarations of its author at points of critical 
importance, combine to force this conviction upon us. 
The language used can only be interpreted to mean 
that thought out of its own abstract nature gives birth 
to the reality of things.” —Hegelianism and Personality 
pp- [17-1158. 

I need not cite more authorities. Let Hegel himself 
corrborate my statement. I take the following pas- 
sages from Wallace's translation of Hegels Logic, 
(Second Edition) :— 


tr. “The real nature of thé object is brought to 
light in reflection; but it is no less true that this 
exertion of thought is my act. Ifthis be so, the real 
DOCES ee ee eee ee), eee 

* Vide Dr. Wallace’s Article on Hegel, TNE Spisi 
Britannica, 1īth edition. 
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nature is a product of my mind, in its character of 
thinking subject—generated by me in my simple 
universality, self-collected and removed from extraneous 
influences, in one word, in my Freedom.’—Wallace, 
P- 44. 

2. “And it is altogether wrong, it should be added, 
to call the categories of themselves empty, if it be 
meant that they and the logical Idea, of which they 
are the members, do not constitute the whole of 
philosophy, but necessarily lead onwards in due pro- 
gress to the real departments of Nature and Mind. 
Only let the progress not be misunderstood. The 
logical Idea does not thereby come into ‘possession 
of a context originally foreign to it: but by its own 
native action is specialized and developed to Nature 
and Mind.” —-Wallace, p. 91. 


3. “If, (in pursuance of the foregoing remarks ) we 
consider Logic to be the system of the pure thoughts, 
we find that the other philosophical sciences, the 
Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Mind 
take place, as it were, of an applied Logic, and Logic 
is the soul which animates them both. Their problem 
in that case is only to recognise the logical forms. 
under the shapes they assume in Nature and Mind— 
shapes which are only a particular mode of expression 
for the forms of pure thought.” —Wallace, p. 50. 


4. “Enjoying however an absolute liberty, the Idea 
does not merely pass over into life, or as finite cogni- 
tion allow life to show in it : in its own absolute truth 
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it resolves to let the ‘moment’ of its particularity, of 
the first characterisation and other-being, the immediate 
idea, as its reflected image, go forth freely as Nature.” 
—Wallace, p. 379. à 


The passages quoted above are enough for my 
purpose. They unmistakingly show that, according 
to Hegel, the logical forms out of their own necessity 
give birth to nature. Dr. Haldar also admits that 
Hegel has nowhere said that nature is part of Absolute 
Experience, but is of opinion that this addition alone 
can save his system from utter stultification. I respect- 
fully submit that the addition proposed is not only 
opposed to the express declarations of the author but 
also to the whole form and structure of the system. 
Such unwarranted addition cannot save the system 
from utter stultification. A host of thinkers from 
Schelling and Weisse downwards has pointed out that 
the system consistently can have no other meaning, 
and their powerful criticisms have almost tended to 
bring about the breakdown of the system. The whole 
of Germany, if one may so say, has rejected Hegeli- 
anism. In other parts of the continent, it has practically 
no influence. In Great Britain and America too, recent 
years have witnessed a violent reaction against 
Hegelian influence. Memorable criticisms of Hegeli- 
anism by Prof. Sir Pringle-Pattison, Prof. Fraser, and 
Prof. James have practically arrested its progress in 
these countries, and have led thinkers to reconsider 
its fundamental problems in relation to the fundamental 
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problems of religion. “The Romantic attempt, “says 
Dr. Hoffding, “to reach a purely idealistic construction 
of the world-conception, concludes with Hegel. History 
dealt out to him the fate prescribed by his own dialectic, 
when once it was understood what a thorough-going 
speculative idealism involved, thought returned away 
in search of other starting-points and other methods.” — 
History of Modern Philosophy vol I], p. 183. 


3. The identity of thought and reality is the tacit 
presupposition of the Hegelian dialectic. Hegel's 
doctrine of the Absolute Idea teaches us that all 
reality is spirit. The Absolute Idea—the last result 
of the Logic, forms the beginning of ‘another sphere 
and science. This abstract Idea craves for completion 
and gives rise to ‘Idea as Being, which is Naturet. The 
abstract categories of thought are regarded by him as 
“essentialities which can develop themselves according 
to their own inner laws.’ To use the words of Hegel 
himseif, the “problem of the Philosophy of Nature and 
the Philosophy of Mind is to recognise the shapes which 
these Categories assume in Nature’and Mind.” In fact 
Hegel has swept ‘existential reality off the board alto- 
gether, and has apparently acted under the logical 


*Vide Prof. Muirhead’s Article on ‘“Hegelianism in 
England,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica 11th edition, and 
Prof. James’ “Varieties of Religious Experience.” ; 

t “We began with Being, abstract being : where we 
now are we also have the Idea as Being: but this Idea as 
Being is Nature.’’—Wallace, p. 379. 
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bias that ‘a full statement of all the thought-relations 
that constitute our knowledge of the thing is equivalent 
to the thing itself! In Hegel's opinion, logical 
categories are all in all, and men and things are merely 
types or exemplifications of these logical notions. 
As Dr. Stirling has it, Hegel ‘demonstrates the presence 
of the notion in the most crass, refractory, extreme 
externality —demonstrates all but a concretion of the 
notion, * Thus according to Hegel the thought is iden- 
tical with the reality in the sense that the reality is but a 
concretion of the thought. The agreement of thought and 
reality in the sense preached by Hegel has never been 
accepted as the tacit presupposition either of philoso- 
phy or of science. Kant, Fichte, Lotze, Spencer, 
Pringle-Pattison and others have not seen their way to 
assert the identity of thought and being in the way 
taught by Hegel.* Knowledge is one thing, existence 
is another. The meanest thing that exists has a life 
ofits own. The Knowledge we gain by reading the 
description ofa living being, say a worm, in a work of 
zoology, is certainly not the living being itself. 
The description of the inner life in the pages of a 
work on psychology, is certainly not the inner life itself. 
To use Kant’s words, ‘the logical exposition of thought 





1 Vide Sir Pringle-Pattison’s ‘‘Hegelianism and Perso- 
nality.” 
2 Secret of Hegel, Vol I. 





3 Vide the article “Philosophy” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica 11th edition. 
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in general’ must not be ‘mistaken for a metaphysical 
determination of the object.’ Knowledge as knowledge, 
as Fichte puts it, is jso facto, not reality. Let us look 
at the question from tlhe standpoint of Psychology. 
Our  sense-perception brings us in contact with 
the real—gives us knowledge of concrete objects 
or events. In order to carry the _ process of 
thinking to the last stage of unification, we take 
these concrete percepts and resolve them into as many 


„abstractions ( qualities or attributes of things, relations 


between things.) * It is one thing to view a particular 
object, or an event, another thing to elaborate an 
abstract idea, such as the scientific notion of force, ful- 
crum, and so forth. In thinking we give a new and 
peculiar form to our sense-percepts, by the special 
exertion of the forces of attention. As it becomes alto- 
gether a new product in thinking, there cannot be 
anything like it in nature. For example, when we see 
a particalar tiger, we apprehend it as a reality. But 
when we bring it into relation with other members of 
the feline group and form our notion of the group tiger 
it becomes altogether a new product. There is nothing 
in nature corresponding to our notion of the group 
tiger. In fact there cannot be anything analogous to 
our general conceptions in the world of realities. The 
real is inaccessible by our general notions. As Bradley 
puts it, — 

“The real is inaccessible by way of ideas...... we 





* Vide Sully’s “Outlines of Psychology.” 
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escape from ideas, and from mere universal, by a 
reference to the real which appears in perception." — 
Principles of Logic. 

Hegel identifies logical ħotion with reality. He 
hypostatises the abstract unity of thought into a 
self-existent reality, and then evolves both the worlds 
of matter and mind out of its inner necessity. This 
unwarranted deification of the notion of knowledge 
in general has been the source of all evils in Hegel. 
There is a sense, however, in which the agreement: 
of thought and being can be accepted. The cosmos 
of ours is a rational cosmos. It bears evidence of 
being constructed on a rational plan. The cosmos 
being a rational one, it is possible for us to see the 
interrelations of things, to discover reason in the 
universe. “The main support, the unfailing clue, of 
physical science is,’ says Sir Joseph Larmor—the 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Cambridge, “the principle that, nature being a 
rational cosmos, phenomena are related on the whole 
in the manner that reason would anticipate.’ In this 
sense the agreement of thought and reality may be 
accepted. But the agreement of thought and being 
in the manner held by Hegel is however far beside 
the truth. ° 

1 Wilde Lecture at Manchester, 1908. SAA 

2. I am glad to notice that such a high authority as 
Dr. B. N. Seal has also viewed the agreement of thought 
and reality or the dialectical method in the same light. 


» 
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4. The chief defect of the Hegelian method, I 
think, is that it does not recognise the distinction 
between a thinkable and an unthinkable world. 
According to Hegel, there can not be any unthinkable 
world. He had an inherent aversion to seeking God in 
a sphere lying beyond the stars. God must be found 
here, he argued, or not at all. The world of sense is his 
finite world and the world of thought is his supersensible 
world—infinite world.» He knows of no other super- 
sensible world. But the unthinkable world to which all 
the teachers of the world have pointed is certainly not 
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“The dialectical method, it is essential to understand, is 
only a method of codification, of systematisation, of rational 
explanation, not a method of discovery. The dialectical 
method enables us to follow, not to anticipate, the process 
of things or the movement of history.” — New Essays in 
Criticism,” p. 13. 

This conception of the method certainly cures it of many 
of its defects, but I respectfully submit that Hegel has never 
adopted this line of thinking. 


* 


“The rise of thought beyond the world of sense, 
its passage from the finite to the infinite, the leap into the 
supersensible which it takes when it snaps asunder the links 
of the chain of sense, all transition is thought and nothing 
but thought. Say there must be no such passage, and you 
say there is to be no such thinking ; and in sooth, animals 


make no such transition. They never get further than 


sensation and perception of the senses, and in consequence 
they have no religion.”—Hegel’s Logic, Wallace's 
translation. 
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the world of thought as conceived by Hegel. The 
Upanishads teach that Brahman is beyond all speech 
and thought. The Vedanta has repeated the same 
tale. Buddha—the Enlightened refers to “an eternal 
abode of happiness beyond all desires.” The 
peace of God, according to St. Paul, “passeth all 
understanding.” Muhammad speaks of a “world which 
as never flashed across the mind of man.”? Even 
spencer talks of “omnipresence of something which is 
beyond our intelligence.” Is it not then mere effrontery 
to narrow down God to a series of events upon this 
world ? Is it possible, says Lotze, “that the creative 
cause of the universe issued from its darkness into 
the light of manifestation only by the narrow path of 
earthly life, and after having formed man and human 
life again retreated into infinity, as if with all its ends 
accomplished ? For this dialectical idyll we must 
substitute an outlook into the boundlessness of other 
worlds, not with the vain effort to know the 
unknowable, but with the view of letting the boundless- 
ness of this background mark out the narrow limits of 
the realm of existence actually knowable by us.” ? 


- Even a staunch Hegelian like Dr. Halder has taken 
this to be a weak point of the system. Non-recognition 
of an unthinkable world is not only a weak point of the 
system but is fatal to the system itself. The object 





1 “sfarat yi at areh qa | — yng | 
2 Vide “The sayings of Muhammad.” 
3 Lotze, Microcosmus I (English translation). 
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of the Hegelian system is to unfold and demonstrate 
every thing out of the inner necessity of thought. To 
say that there are other worlds which cannot be evolved 
out of the pure necessity of thought is to give up the 
method altogether. Hegel has equated his Absolute 
with the world of our present consciousness and 
has conceived it as exhaustively manifested in it. The 
development traced by him virtually relates to man’s 
actual achievement in the spheres of the Positive 
Sciences, Psychology, Law, History, Aesthetics, 
Religion, and History of Philosophy. The edifice of 
institutions, laws, and customs, constitutes his domain 
of the Objective Spirit, and art, religion, and philosophy 
constitute his domain of the Absolute Spirit. It is very 
difficult to say what according to Hegel, nature is, the 
man asa subjective spirit is, and God is. Different 
thinkers have come to different conclusions as to 
Hegel's real view on these vital problems of humanity. 
In nature Hegel has seen nothing but impotence and 
has even compared the awe-inspiring stars of the 
firmament to the eruptive spots of the face. Hegel's 
nature is the Idea in the form of otherness, in the form 
of externality to itself. He regards nature as ‘petrified 
intelligence’ or as ‘the corpse of the understanding.’ . 
In Hegel, the “man appears only as the vanishing 


centre of a system of knowledge, an exemplification of 


the form of consciousness in general,” and as “the 
philosopher's knowledge is God's knowledge of Himself,” 
the absolute philosopher is God Himself. It is im- - 
possible to discriminate in the account given between 


4 
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the absolute philosopher and God!. He alludes to no 
other kind of revelation than what is contained in 
history, and his religion exists simply in the conscious- 
ness of the worshipping community. Dr. Mc Taggart 
who has been given the praise for throwing new light 
on the interpretation of Hegel concludes that Hegel's 
Absolute “is a unity of persons, but it is not a person 
itself,” and as personality forms the essential attribute 
of God, it comes to this that “the Absolute is not God, 
and in consequence, that there is no God.’’* These are 
the express results of the system. His starting-point, 
particularly his method is responsible for all these 
defects. They can not be regarded merely as the 
accidents of the system. Ifthey are the accidents of 
the system, I donot know what the essential points 
of the system are. A very statement of these results, 
to my mind, is sufficient for discrediting the system. 


Hegelianism, particularly its method has satisfied 
few. Confining our attention to Great Britain and 








1. “Man's thought of God is existence of God. God has 
no independent being or existence ; He exists only in us. 
God does not know Himself; it is we who know Him. 
While man thinks of and knows God, God knows and 
thinks of Himself and exists. God is the truth of man, 
and man is the reality of God.”—Hegel quoted in Luthardt, | 
‘Fundamental Truths’, p. 66. 

2. Vide Dr. Mc Taggart’s “Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology,” and Dr, Haldar’s ‘‘Hegelianism and Human 
Personality.” | i 
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America alone, we find that Green, Stirling, Wallace, 
Fraser, Pringle-Pattison, Mc Taggart, and James have 
taken serious exception to the method of Hegel. In 
the words of Dr. Stirling; “this Dialectic, has led to 
much that is equivocal both in Hegel and in others, 
and may become a pest yet.”* The sad failure of the 
Dialectical Method in which European thinking has 
culminated, lends but an additional support to the 
Vedantic dictum that God can not be established by 
reasoning. The application of any method based on 
pure thinking to matters lying strictly beyond thinking 
leads to results which are simply ludicrous, Western 
thinkers are beginning to realise that pure intellectual 
methods hardly succeed in matters spiritual and that 
they must resort to some other method for their 
solution. I can not better conclude this Chapter than 
in the wise words of Prof. James : 


“In all sad sincerity I think we must conclude 
that the attempt to demonstrate by purely intellectual 
processes the truth of the deliverances of direct 
religious experience is absolutely hopeless.” + 





* Vide Dr. Stirling’s Notes to Schwegler, Fifteenth 
Impression, p. 445. 

t Vide James’s Varieties of Religious Experignce, 
Twenty-Fourth Impression, p. 455. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Four-fold Classification of the Jivas. 


The Vedanta divides all existences into two broad 
classes—the chetana (conscious), and the achelana 
(unconscious). The characteristics of the chefana class 
are unlike those of the achetana class'. Hence the one 
can not be identified with the other. Badarayana 
while combating the Sankhyas who ascribe the origin 
of the universe to one unconscious material principle — 
the Pradhana, has clearly indicated the differences 
between the chefana and the acheiana classes. Acharya 
Sankara in his memorable Bhasya to the Sutras has re- 
cognised this well-known distinction.* But he has by 
way of explanation pointed out that this distinction 


-= obtains in the sphere of vyavahe@ra or convention only ; 


in the sphere of jaramdrtha or true knowledge there can 
not be any such distinction. The world’s multiplicity in 
the shape of the knower and the known, the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, the worshipper and the worshipped, 
can not be regarded as totally false. Men live, move, 
and have their being in these phenomena ; they can 
have practical dealings with them, and hence they are 
viewed by Sankara as true from practical standpoint. 
But when true knowledge arises all distinctions disap- 
pear, nd one undivided consciousness flashes forth. 
Hence according to Sankara and his school from the 





1 Cf{—‘afed Jai cai faftfeaadane | —aca afea, qaeiag 


2 “sfequra Saareaafaurn M ”—Sankara’s Bhasya 2-1-4 
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standpoint of Aaramartha or true knowledge one 
unrelated consciousness is the only reality. But 
according to the Vaishnava schools and the Saiva school 
of Srikantha all objects, conscious and unconscious, 
constitute the body of Brahman,—are nothing but the 
outward manifestations of Him and Him alone, and so 
they are equally true, equally real from the standpoint 
of true knowledge as well.? 


The Vedanta further subdivides the chelana class 
into four subclasses viz.—jar@ywja (born of uterus), 
andaja ( born of egg ), svedaja (-born of moisture ), and 
udvijja (plants ).* The Chhandogya Upanishad ina 
text speaks of the three vias or seeds of the living 
beings, viz.—dndaja, jivaja, and udvizja. 

“agi aani yai ata aisnfa nafa aes 
satasaatasta V’ — (ET: €1312) 

The above text appraently leaves out the svedaja 
class. But other Scriptures are for the four-fold classi- 
fication of the jivas referred to above. For instance the 
Aitareya Upanishad not only alludes to the fourfold 


classification of the jivas, but views all the living beings 
inclusive of plants as conscious as well. 


| “as aasaaed agaaa wets wafedhdisd: E 
qvar@: 1" Sankara’s Bhasya to 2-I-II. 
2 “stqaenfacaqaa aw wa nag | ’—Sribhasya to sutra 3-2-29 


3 “siraaq—stfeatifa sra ema, art at sha, adt aaa 


araq; enacdtst erect dtafaerd: 1 —sfa eara 





| 
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“Qatana aafaa aema a menfa a 
eea defasnfa aa aa: gan sfa aa 
faae mfu aya q uafa. a aa at awa aq 
qsTaagq |’ 
—sfa tavaiafaga ya | 
Thus there arises an apparent inconsistency which 


is explained away by Badarayana in the following 
sutra— 


“gala raau: HTH 1” — ARME: F12122 

“ares dlanqfasay saa aataifaanmeaa 
Azmun: Ha: waa: saN een 
HARRE JANA ”—sfa agra 

“Stasi SUgSa agais, ufaafea aaa 
amim, sen feat ma? antfeagafafa de: | 
ania: Se: ’—sfa wifaerrefatfaa-canmama 





The Brahma-sutras thus reconcile the apparently 
conflicting texts of the Sastras by pointing out that 
the subclass svedaja is really included within the sub- 
class udvizja. The svedaja animals make their 
appearance out of water, and plants out of the earth. 
Thus in view of their mode of first appearance on 
earth, the former subclass has been included within 
the latter. This fourfold classification of the jivas 
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has been adopted by Manú: and the Srimadbhagabata 
Mahapurana? as well. | 





It has rightly been pointed out by Dr. Seal in his 
admirable work on the ‘Positive Sofenees of the 
Ancient Hindus” that Charaka and Susruta view the 
udvizja as a kind of animal as well”. Frog has been 
taken as an instance of this subclass. But in the 
Vedanta the subclass wdvijja undoubtedly stands for 
plants. 


The Hindus of old have offered a very peculiar 
theory to the whole world. They maintain that all 
the living beings including plants are conscious. 
Wherever there is consciousness, there is the soul. 
So in their estimate all the living beings, nay even 
plants possess souls‘. Owing to the preponderance 
of the quality amas, plants though inwardly 
conscious can not give vent to their conscious 





1 Vide Manu Samhita, slokas 43 to 46 in Adhyaya I. 
2 “sas yg Ufay aaatafataag 
ural fe sitaqgurafa aa aa i —sfa Atasam URI 
3 ayaa wqfaur magarca Em] aa waqa- 
Ararat aaga) amadanan afaatefactiear- 
qaaa: Bea | Seas maA: Sika: 1” 
— gafea, HASTA IRS 
4 O—‘qaqradia ava fete 4 fatieara | 
ara uenia sanaaa a faa 1” 
—sfa aginn, mifaq Eggo 
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experiences ; though inwardly feeling, they can not 
express their own feelings”. 


The Chhandogya Sruti teaches that when the 
jiva leaves a branch of a tree, it dries up. When it 
leaves a second branch, it dries up too. When the third 
branch is left by the jiva, it follows the same course. 
When the jiva quits the whole, the whole dries up. 
This is true of other jivas as well. When the body is 
left by the jiva, it perishes, but the jiva never dies. 


“Sa ani urai stat agaa ar gafa featai 
wera a gafa aatai aera a gufa aa agfa 
wa: yafa wana ag Qa afa sara Mata 
ala faz faaa a stat faa afa 1” | 

— ERANA €12 212 


It is not out of place to note here that Sir J. C. 
Bose—a true inheritor of the wisdom of the rishis of 
old has proved with the help of the apparatus 
especially constructed for the purpose that plants not 
only respond to stimuli like other living beings, but 
they possess nervous system as well. It is through. 
their nervous system that they send stimuli or impulses 
to different parts of the body. This is one of the 
greatest discoveries of the world, and it has almost 





” Cf. “aaa ageta afear aaeaqar | x 
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gone the length of establishing the old Hindu theory 
that plants too possess consciousness.+* 


On referring to the History of European Philosophy, 
we notice nothing of the kind. Plato speaks of three 
parts of the soul, viz.cthe nous (divine ), the epithumia 
(having desire), and the ¢humos (having something 
of the nature of each of the two others). These three 
parts of the soul are representatives of three classes of 
living beings. To the efithumia correspond plants ; to 
the thumos, animals ; to the zous, men. But he makes 
a distinction between the mortal and immortal parts of 
the soul. According to him the divine part of the soul 
which is a gift peculiar to men, is alone immortal. So his 
theory has very little in common with the theory of the 
Hindus. His disciple—Aristotle also speaks of three 
kinds of souls corresponding to three forms of life found 
in nature, namely the vegetable, the animal, and the 
human. The soul of plants is nutritive, that of animal 
is nutritive and sensitive, and the human soul alone 
possesses nutrition, sensation, and reason. In his 
opinion, the souls of plants and animals are fleeting 
and mortal, and the perfect and immortal form of the 
soul as characterized by reason is possessed by the 
human beings alone. Descartes—the father of modern 
Philosophy in Europe has viewed all animals only as 





* Cf— We may speak, indeed, of the plant as possess- 
ed of a rudimentary nervous system, by the aid of which 
necessary adjustments are brought about.’’—Vide_ the 
Article “Plants” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edition. 
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unintelligent automatons. They are devoid off 
souls. Men are alone thinking beings and as such 
they possess souls. The German philosopher, 
Leibintz, makes mentior of three kinds of living 
beings—viz. (1) beings having mere life, (2) animals, 
and (3) men. The perceptions of beings having * 
mere lives are unconscious and so they are mortal. 
Animals are endowed with distinct perceptions, 
i.e., with feelings and so they possess souls. Men 
endowed with reason and reflection are alone spirits, 
and are characterized by the possession of universal 
truths. All monads except those characterized by 
reason and reflection return to a condition similar to 
one they had before they appeared on the theatre of 
the world, and so they are not imperishable in the 
proper sense of the term. Men are alone immortal in 
his view. Wolff is of opinion that whatever is conscious 
of its own self and also of other things possesses a soul, 
The lower animals cannot possess souls in this sense. 
Souls characterized by will and understanding are 
spirits, and men being spirits are alone immortal. 
The German philosopher, Hegel, also denies souls to 
animals. He makes a distinction between living beings 
possessing sensation and perception, and those possessing 
thought. In his own words,—‘the animals never get 
further than sensation and perception of the senses, 
and in consequence they have no religion.” It appears 
T 





1 Vide Hegel’s Logic, Wallace’s translation, 
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EN that according to Hegel the living beings possessing 


p= 


thought are alone immortal. 


Recently in Europe, a reaction has already begun in 
an entirely opposite direction. It has been found that 
many of the actions of the lower animals largely resem- 
ble those of the human beings. Sexual union is met with 
in all but the lowest metazoa, Pairing and courtship 
are frequent among insects, and the mad dance of male 
fishes around their female companions has often been 
observed and admired.* Birds and mammals educate 
their offspring, and their offspring in their turn imitate 
their parents. Thinkers have even talked of intelligence, 
reasoning powers, and the language of animals.? 
Modern Psychology has sifted all these theories and has 
concluded that the theory which regards the actions of 
animals as purely mechanical and automatic is absurd. 
It has further pointed out that the so-called proofs of 
the intelligence of animals furnished by observers not 
conversant with psychology do not bear investigation. 
Animals possess all the psycholgical conditions 
necessary for the development of logical thought, but 
they are wanting in that power of volition which 
directs and regulates presentations, and gives rise to 
generalisation, to concepts, and ultimately to thought 


ı Vide “Evolution of Sex” by Geddes and Thomson. 

2 Cf—“Even language or, at any rate the linguistic 
impulse, is not wholly absent among brutes.”— Darwin’s 
“Descent of Man.” 
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proper.* Modern psychological investigation so ani 
as it goes, does not help us in settling finally ¥ 
whether animals possess souls in the sense ‘men possess s, 
them. Butit has given a final blow to the opinion 

that they are mere unintelligent automatons. í 





A vital reaction has taken place in the conception of 
the vegetable kingdom as well. Previously it was d 
held that an insurmountable barrier lies between | 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. But after the 
memorable discoveries of Sir J. C. Bose with reference 
to the response of plants through their nervous system, 
western biologists have been gradually changing their old 
views with regard to plants. T hey have already begun 
to realise that plants respond to stimuli through their 
nervous system like other living beings, and probably \ 
possess “a kind of perception or appreciation of the 
changing conditions which affect them.’’* 


Now to the classification of the jivas. In Europe, 
Aristotle for the first time attempted a classification of 
animals on the basis of their backbones. He divided 
animals into two classes—blood-holding animals (verte- i 

` brata), and bloodless animals (invertebrata). Linnaeus * 

2 Vide Villa’s “Contemporary Psychology,” and also 

Baldwin’s “Story of the Mind.” ; 


* “That such adjustment shall take place postulates on 
the part of a plant a kind of perception or appreciation of 
changing conditions which affect it..—Dr. Vines’s Article 
on “Plants” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th 
edition. | 
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"yho followed him attempted a more scientific classifica- 
tion. He too divided animals into two broad classes 

= —vertebrata and invertebrata. But he was the first to in- 
troduce into his enumeration. of animals and plants a 
į *series of groups, viz., genus, order, class, which he 
“compared to the subdivisions of an army or the 
sub-divisions of a territory, Lamarck and Cuvier 
4 who succeded Linnaeus, based their classifications 
on the backbones or their equivalents as well, but they 
somewhat improved upon his classification. Cuvier's 
elassification held the ground till the introduction of 
the theory of organic evolution by Darwin. Upon the 
promulgation of the doctrine of organic development 
the zoologists’ angle of vision was changed. They learnt 
to view the different classes of animals as so many 
V branches of the same genealogical tree which they had 
“hitherto failed to do. Terms were introduced to indicate 
the branchings of the same tree. Phylum stood for a 

. large diverging branch. Secondary branches were termed 
classes, classes were again divided into orders, orders into 
families, families into genera, genera into species. The 
 -cell-theory was gradually propounded. This theory 
which is now-a-days accepted as the theory with regard 
| to the structure and development of organism, teaches 
that every cell originates by a process of division 
from a previously existing cell. All animals whether 
+ of miscroscopic size or larger size begin their exist- 
ence as a single cell, and attain their development 
~? by the multiplication of the original single cell, so that 
from it there comes to be a coherent mass of cells very 
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many millions in number. Thus all the cells of an 
organism may be traced back to a single parent-cell, 
the fertilized egg. The zoologists have further found 
out on experiment and observation that all the higher, 
and the great majority of the lower animals are 
composed of a vast number of these vital units or 
cells. But in the case of many microscopic forms, 
however, the entire organism consists of a single cell. 
Having regard to their possession of one single cell or 
many, the zoologists have divided the entire animal 
kingdom into two broad divisions—unicellular and 
multicellular.« 

In the west from very ancient times plants were 
treated as unconscious. But when Sir J. 1C “Bose 
pointed out the exact similarity between animals and 
plants in respect of response to external stimuli and 
when it was further pointed out that plants too 
possess nervous system, the attention of the western 
biologists was drawn in that direction. The methods 
of histological investigation were carefully and systema- 
tically applied to the study of plant organism and 
they were attended with wonderful results. It is now 
cy RS AE a a Be a aa E 

* “All animals except the vertebrates are often 
grouped together as invertebrata, or invertebrates, Phylum 
I. differs from the remaining phyla in consisting of 
animals composed of a single cell. The remaining eleven 
phyla are therefore often grouped as Metazoa, or 
multicellular animals.”—Parker and Haswell’s “Text-book 
of Zoology.” 
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* universally recognised that in plant organisms too 
protoplasm forms the essential basis of life, and that 
all the peculiarities of the cell-wall can only be 
interpreted in the light of the needs of the living 

4 substance. It has enabled the cytologists to classify 

X plants too upon a genealogical basis from the 

) standpoint of their gradual building up by cell- 

i division. Thus the vegetable kingdom too has been 
divided into two broad _ classes—unicellular and 
multicellular. | 

Now to the basis of the classification of the Hindus. 
It seems to methat the fourfold classification of the 
Hindus is a highly practical one, and is at the same 
time not unscientific. It is simply based on the mode 
of the first appearance of the living beings on earth, It 
is a matter of everyday experience that some animals 
come out of the uterus in a living state such as men, 
cows, lions, etc. All the uterus-born animals go to form 

. the first subclass of the Vedantists. There are other 
animals which make their first appearance on earth in 

, form of eggs such as crows, ducks, serpents etc., and are 

_ , subsequently developed into living animals. These 

animals constitute the second subclass. Some living be- 

ings such as mosquitos, worms etc., seem to be generated 
out of moisture in living states, and others, for instance 
plants, come into being out of the earth. Plants 
are either flowering or flowerless. In the flowering 
plants, the seed is formed and plants in living states 
= come out of the seed. In the flowerless plants no seed 
A is formed and plants are disseminated by means of 
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unicellular bodies termed spores. But plants of all kinds 
come out of the earth in some shape or other. The 
moisture-born animals constitute the third subclass, 
and plants, the fourth subclass of the Vedanta. This 
is a very simple classification based on observation, 
and is sufficient for all practical purposes. The 
scientific classification on the basis of the backbones 
or on the basis of the cells, is not for all. Only 
the animal physiologists can say which animals 
possess backbones and which not. The classifica- 
tion on the basis of the cells as well, is not at 
all easy to follow. People in general can not follow 
it. But the Vedantic classification has this ad- 


vantage that it suits all intellects, it can be grasped 


by all. 
The Vedanta asserts that all living beings come out 


of the vyas or seeds, and that the subsequent develop- 
ment of the vyas or seeds becomes possible only on 
account of their connexion with the jivas or souls, In 
fact it refutes zm /ofo the theory that the living can 
come out of the nonliving. It may be contended that 
it speaks of a class of living beings which are appa- 
rently generated out of moisture or heat, and’so it vir- 
tually maintains the theory of abdiogenesis. But 
when we remember that it has laid particular stress 
upon the vyas of the butas and has stated in clear 
words that the subsequent development of the seeds 
is only possible on acount of their connexion with 
the jivas, we can not consistently maintain that 
it promulgates the theory of adbiogenesis. These cases 
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of generation have been viewed by them as cases of 
coming out of the vijas or living forms as well, and 
not as cases of coming out of the non-living.» 

In Europe, the great Greek philosopher Thales 
traced the origin of life in water, and’ Anaximander in 
primitive mud. Aristotle also believed in the sponta- 
neous development of life, and cited cases of eels and 
frogs as cases of spontaneous generation. In the Middle 
Ages, the doctrine of spontaneous generation was the 
accepted theory. The famous physician Van Helmont 
was an upholder of the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion. In the seventeenth century, Francesco Redi, a 
native of Italy, demonstrated for the first time the hypo- 
thesis known as diogenesis which teaches that all living 
organism springs from pre-existing living organism. t 
Valisneri—another Italian scientist, supported the view 
of Redi. But Father Needham and the naturalist Buffon 
who were supporters of abiogenesis produced experi- 
ments which seemed to refute Redi’s. At about the 
same time Abbé Spallanzani with the help of the micros- 
cope clearly demonstrated the fallacy of spontaneous 
generation by experiments which were as conclusive as 
those of Pasteur a century later. In 1858, M. Pouchet, 
a French scientist, re-opened the question of sponta- 
neous generation by a paper which was sent to the 





* Vide Dr. Seal’s “Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus.” 

t Vide Huxley’ “Biogenesis and Abiogenesis— 
Discourses, Biological and Geological.” 
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Academy of the Sciences. This roused Pasteur, who, 
after four years’ incessant labour, showed clearly the 
impossibility of the spontaneous birth of germs. In the 
nineteenth century, particularly towards its latter half, 
there was a fight among the scientists over the question 
of spontaneous generation. M. Pouchet, XNaegeli, 
Haeckel, and Bastian pleaded in favour of the genera- 
tion of life de novo. Naegeli and Haeckel observe that 
“to reject abiogenesis is to admit a miracle.” But 
Pasteur, Huxley, Lord Kelvin, Helmholtz and 
Wiesmann denounced it. Lord Kelvin characterises 
biogenesis “as sure a teaching of science as the law of 
gravitation. * Tyndall goes the length of observing 
that “it is unlikely that the notion of bacterial life 
developed from dead dust can ever regain currency 
among the members of a great scientific profession.” t 
Wiesmann points out, I think very rightly, that sponta- 
neous generation can never be proved on account of 
the ultra-microscopic nature of elementary life. As a 
matter of fact, many attempts have been made to 
generate life de novo, by chemically combining suitable 
materials and keeping them pleasantly warm for a long 
time, but they have failed sadly. Where all germs of 
pre-existing life have been completely destroyed, 
the experiment hitherto has been a failure. } The only 
observer of eminence who has claimed to have obtained 


* Vide Moore's “Origin and Nature of Life,” p. 173. 
t Vide Burke’s “Origin of Life,” p. 193. 
f Vide Lodge’s “Life and Matter,” pp. 195-96. 
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experimentally the living from the nonliving, even to 
the present day, is Dr. Charlton Bastian. + But his 
views have been rejected by other biologists. The net 
result of the discussion has ‘been well summarised by 
Dr. Mitchell thus : 

“No biological generalization rests on a wider series 
of observations, or has been subjected to a more critical 
scrutiny than that every living organism has come into 
existence from the living portion or portions of a pre- 
existing organism.’ + 

Thus there seems to be an impassable gulf between 
the inorganic and the organic which cannot be got 
over on the basis of the Evolution Theory. Failing 
in their attempts to explain life on the strength of 
Evolution, the scientists have resorted to the theories 
of cosmozoa or pan-spermia for the advent of life on 
earth. Lord Kelvin and Helmholtz postulate the 
former, Richter and Arrhenius the latter. The former 
regards life as carried by meteorites or fragments of 
planets that had borne life at the time of their des- 
truction, and the latter regards life as borne from one 
planet to another by impalpable dust or pan-spermia 
scattered through all space. These stellar and interstellar 
theories hardly help us in forming a correct conception 
regarding the actual mode of origin of life, but rather 
drive us to a conveniently inaccessible corner for the 


* Vide his latest work “Origin of Life” (1911). 
t Vide his Article on ‘Biogenesis,’ in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 11th edition. 
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investigation of the question. Professor Schäfer in his 
presidential address to the British Association, Dundee, 
1912, rightly characterises “these cosmic theories 
as inherently improbable—at least in comparison 
with the solution of the problem which the evolutionary 
hypothesis offers.”* We have said above that accord- 
ing to the cell-theory all the cells of an organism can 
be traced to a single parent-cell—the fertilized egg. The 
cell is simply “a unit mass of living matter,” or “a 
nucleated mass of prostoplasm.”” When the egg-cell— 
the starting-point of the embryo is supplemented by the 
male-cell or spermatozoon, its development begins. 
A fecundated egg-cell when it once begins to develop, 
goes on developing. We know of no means by 
which transmission may be made to deviate from its 
course. In fact from the time of fertilization we can 
neither put in one particle of evil nor one particle of 
good.f But on what does the future development of 
the zygoite depend ? Does it depend on the minute and 
ultramicroscopic structure of the germ itself or on any 
vital principle, conscious or unconscious, distinct from 
the organisation of living bodies, which directs all their 


* Vide Moore’s “Origin and Nature of Life,” p. 176. 

t “We have no experience of any means by which trans- 
mission may be made to deviate from its course, nor from 
the moment of fertilization can teaching or hygiene or 
exhortation pick out the particles of evil in that zygoite, 
or put in one particle of good.” Thomson's “Heredity,” 


p- 507. 
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‘, actions-and functions ? Those who look at the question 


from the mat€rialistic standpoint, are of opinion that the 
future development of the zygoite is due to the inner 
structure of the germ itself. They hold that the Jdrotic 
energy which guides the development of the ovum is 
merely a form of energy, which arises in organic 
structure, just as magnetism appears in iron, oF 
radio-activity in uranium or radium, To this class of 
thinkers, life is nothing but “a series of metabolic ac- 
tions,” or “a specialized mode of motion.’ It is admit- 
ted by the biologists of this class that the fertilized ovum 
of one animal, is structurally indistinguishable from that 
of another, and that it does not contain any thing 
representative of the many diverse structures that arise 
in the course of development. But they are of opinion 
that the fecundated eggs, though structurally indisting- 
uishable, can pass into many diverse structures by virtue 
of some blind ġiotic energy which arises out of the 
structures of the germs themselves. If we adopt 
the above view of life, we are inevitably driven to the 
conclusion that the material molecular aggregate out of 
its own unaided latent power can generate consciousness 
and individuality, may enter regions of emotion, and 
even evolve ideas of the loftiest kind. In fact, we have 
to assume that science, philosophy, poetry, morality, nay, 
even religion, are nothing but the products of the latent 
power of the molecular aggregate. But these materia- 
lists do not see the absurdities they are landed in. The 
latent power of the material molecular aggregate 
is only known through a knowing agent. Take away 
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the knowing agent, it is nothing to us. These thinkers 
explain the knower—who is the necessary presupposi- 
tion of all knowledge, by something which exists only 
as known—which exists only as an object of knowledge 
of that knower. In truth, they attempt an explanation 
of the knower by the eee n, of the living by the non- 
living, of the superior by the inferior. To say the least, 
such explanation can satisfy few. But there are thinkers 
who recognise in this extraordinary development, a 
contact between this material frame and immaterial 
something belonging to a universe higher than the 
one known to us. In other words, they postulate 
that “life may be something not only ultra-terrestrial, 
but even immaterial, something outside our present 
categories of matter and energy,’ though as real as 
they are, yet other than anything known to our sen- 
ses. * But they do not exactly tell us what that 
immaterial something is, and how it comes to be 
connected with the body. But the Sutras of Badara- 
yana have answered the question more definitely. 
The jinas in the samsdra stage at least are viewed by 
them, according to the interpretation of all the schools, 
as very minute conscious agents.t The jivas are, in 
fact, according to the Vedantists, ultramicroscopic in 
size. When a jiva passes out of the body, it does - 
so enveloped by the subtle senses, the manas and 





* Vide Lodge's “Life and Matter,” pp- 198-99 
t “agate aask eradtfyaftaand staar aq Tifa 
MAAA 1" —sfa RIRE METET | : 
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the chief prãna*. When it is re-incarnated owing to 
the consequences of its remaining karman, it draws 
forth the subtle bhutas, the manas and the chief prana 
along with it. Now the question is, how is it re- 
incarnated ? The Vedanta proclaims that the soul as 
enveloped by the subtle Autas and the manas enters 
the body of the male along with the food and gets 
itself connected with the germ-cell, At the time of 
fertilisation, it enters the uterus along with the germ- 
cell and fecundates the egg-cell. Thus the jiva 
becomes embodied. All the future development of 
the fertilised egg becomes possible on account of its 
connexion with the jiva. Thisis why from the time 
of fertilisation we can neither pick out the particles of 
evil in that zygoite nor put in one particle of good. 
The sutras 3.1.62, and 3.1.27 embody the above truth. 
Manu confirms the same story. He tells us that when 
the jivas as covered by the subtle hutas and the 
pranas enter the vijas of the living beings movable 
and immovable, they are said to be generated. 


“qermatfaml val AS wre, airy a | 
anifanfa deraz gf faaafa w” 
Hadfear, we 
* aagana tefa aafeaa: AAE |’ —3-I-1. 
1 Ci—‘aifaaa saad wicar eer: | 
wiagaasaaai aaa aarzaq u’’ Balafaae 4,0 | 
2 “a: faaatiisa i—3-1-6. 
3 "RA: wether” —3-1-27. 
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The Geetā imparts the same lesson differently. It 
teaches that when the jiva acquires a body and abandons 
it, it seizes and draws forth the subtle senses and the 
manas along with it, as the wind carries the fragrances 
from their abode. 


“wt aaf aaraqmraatac: | 
agaaa dafa arqaanfaarmara u” 
mAT, AE 


Thus it is clear that according to the Hindu Scrip- 
tures all the future development of the fertilised egg 
is due to the contact of the egg and the jiva, and the 
jiva alone possesses the power of vitalising the complex 
material aggregates which constitute, as it were, the 
organs of the soul, and of utilising them for its own 
purpose. The animated material frame, in due course, 
begins to move about and strive after objects. It 
gradually becomes conscious of its own mental and 
spiritual existence, and forms conceptions of truth, 
goodness, and beauty. It either achieves things of 
permanent value or degrades itself below the beasts. 
This is the gist of the Vedantic theory on the origin 
of life. This much can be urged in its favour at this 
stage of scientific development that it explains facts 
better than any of the existing theories. This theory 
was advanced long before the birth of philosophical 
thinking in Europe, and it certainly deserves very care- 


ful consideration of thinkers all over the world. 
. 
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It is necessary to point out that the Brahma-sutras 
also speak of a separate life-principle known as the 
mukhya prana. The mukhya prana of the Vedanta, is 
nothing but “a sort of subtle, rarefied ether-principle, 
but is all the same subtilised matter, like the manas 
itself.” * Sankara in his éhashya to the sutra 2.4.9, thus 
defines, the mukhya prana : 

“sad NJUTA NARTA. wears faaaqrerara- 
fasma: UU ara wea 4 awareat aria atqarad wi” 

It may be contended that as the Vedanta 
Philosophy alludes to a separate life-principle called 
the mukhya prana, the jiva is not the real life-principle. 
The sutrakara has foreseen the above difficulty and 
so has cleared it up in the sutra 2.4.10%. It has been 
formulated therein that the mukhya prana like the 
senses and the manas is to be viewed simply as an 
organ of the jiwa, and not as a separate guiding 
principle. The jwa has been proclaimed as the aria 
or the agent in the sutra 2.3.39*%, and as the 
adhyaksha or the owner in the sutra 2.4.2°. In fact, 


‘Vide Dr. Seal’s ‘Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus.” 


1. “agufi aqeefaerites: n’ —2-4-10. 
“qar gesi Wl qaasi aalan n A 
aaa: ?—sfa ngona 
2. “aat magang N’ — 2-3-39. 
3. “Asaa agnar: l’ — 4-2-4. 
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according to the Vedanta, neither the senses nor the 
manas, nor the mukhya prana, possess any power or 
agency ; all power really belongs to the jřivąa in the 
Samsara stage at least. The yva being the real 
vitalising principle according to the Vedanta, all future 
development of the fertilised egg becomes possible on 
account of its connexion with the ziva. 

To sum up. The Vedanta Philosophy divides the 
jivas into four subclasses viz..—yjara@ywa, andaja, 
svedaja, and udvijja, and views all of them inclusive of 
plants as conscious. There is nothing like it in the 
history of European Philosophy. European thinkers 
have gradually been changing their views regarding 
animal and plantlives. In the west, animals have 
either been classified on the basis of their backbones 
or on the basis of their cells. Plants have been 
classified on the basis of their cells as well. The 
Vedantic classification which is based on the mode of 
their first appearance on earth is highly practical. 
According to the Vedanta, the jiva is at the basis of the 
development of the fertilised egg; and it rejects 
in toto the opinion that the living can come out of the 
non-living. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Jiva in its Connexion with the Body. 


Common observation tells us that the knowing 
subject or the jiva stands in intimate relation to our 
body. The soul sways and controls the body, and the 
body as well sways and controls the soul. We know, 
feel, and do work of various kinds. All our conscious 
states have corresponding bodily concomitants. 
Phenomena of our conscious life affect our bodily 
organism, and change in our bodily organism causes 
corresponding change in our mental life. Mental 
excitement or fatigue is attended by excitement or 
fatigue of the body, and injury to the brain produces 
unconsciousness. Administration of chloroform and 
other drugs induces insensibility. Mental activity is 
followed by a flow of blood towards the brain and 
generates waste-products which are known to be 
elements of nerve-cells. Serious diseases make us 
totally unfit for mental work. These and other similar 
facts unmistakingly show that our conscious life 
correlates with and conditions our body. But how 
does the connexion between soul and body take 
lace ? To explain the interaction between mind and 
‘body, European thinkers, both ancient and modern, 
have resorted to various theories. Some are of opinion 
that the connexion between soul and body takes 
place through a particular part of the body which they 
call the “seat” of the soul. Some have located the @ 
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soul in the heart, others in the nervous system, parti- 
cularly in the brain, others in the arteries, and others in 
various portions of the brain. Plato locates three 
distinct. souls in three parts of the body, viz.—the 
nous in the head, the ¢humos in the breast, and the 
chithumia in the abdomen. But his real view on the 
interaction between soul and body seems to be, as 
has been pointed out by Schwegler, that it is “brought 
about by a lower sensuous faculty which he calls courage 
( coeur, heart ), Which seems as an intermediating link 
between the rational and irrational parts of the soul.” * 
His disciple Aristotle allots the seat to the heart. After 
Aristotle, the Peripatetics and the Stoics insisted that 
the seat was in the heart, and the Physicians, foremost 
among whom was Galen, declared that it was in the 
brain. Aristotle's successors of the Alexandrian 
school of medicine, taught that the arteries carried a 
subtle kind of air or spirit, and Descartts locates the 
soul in the small pineal-gland towards which the 
animal spirits unceasingly ascend. Most of the modern 
physiologists and psychologists regard the nervous 
system, particularly the brain, as the seat of conscious- 
ness, Phrenologists Gall and Spurzheim divided the 
skull into several organs and supposed each of them to 
cover a definite area for some particular mental aptitude. 
But their views have been exploded by the researches óf 
Flourens, Magendie, Longet and others. All the above- 
noted theorists virtually assume that mind and body are 


* Vide Swchegler’s “History of Philosophy.” | 
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not entirely of alien nature and so they can act upon 
each other through a particular part of the body. But 
there are thinkers to whom this way of thinking has 
appeared repugnant. They take mind and body as two 
distinct principles and as altogether alien. Thought — 
the essence of mind is non-extended, and extension is 
the essence of matter—the body. Mind and body 
being independent entities, their interaction is impossi- 
ble. The appearance of interaction is simply due to the 
special interpositions of divine power. This doctrine 
is known as Occasionalism. Guelinx and Malebranche 
are its chief advocates. Leibnitz also calls in divine 
assistance for the explanation of the interaction, but he 
calls in only once for a single act at the beginning. In 
his view, soul and body do not really influence each 
other, but both proceed like two clocks started together 
in a divinely pre-arranged correspondence.” These theo- 
ries have satisfied few, and so thinkers have attempted — 
to overcome the opposition of mind and matter by either 
resolving mind into matter or matter into mind, The 
former doctrine, Materialism, reduces all entity to matter, 
and views conscious mind asa product of the same. 
La Mettrie, Cabanis, Vogt, and Moleschott advocate it. 
This view is open to the objection that it reduces 
consciousness to material processes which are wholly 
disparate from it, and also to the objection that it explains 
that which is immediately known č. e., consciousness, by 
something which is indirectly known ¢. e., matter.T 


* Vide Maher’s Psychology, p. 554. 
t Vide Sully’s Outlines of Psychology. 
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The latter doctrine, Idealism, regards spirit as the 
only reality, and views the material body in its inmost 
nature spiritual as well. Spinoza, Berkeley, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Lotze are among its best repre- 
sentatives. Spinoza views soul and body asthe same 
thing, but expressed in the one case as consciousness 
in the other as extended matter. Berkeley views matter 
as a cluster of ideas existing in God, and further tells us 
that we receive these ideas from God. So the real 
interaction takes place between spirit and spirit, and not 
between spirit—the nonspatial—and matter — the spatial. 
Fichte holds that ‘all that is, is ego, inclusive of the 
external world which is but the self-limitation of the 
ego. Thus ego and matter being essentially one, they can 
not contain any inner diversity. Schelling regards spirit 
and nature as but the poles of one and the same 
spirit, and Hegel views both spirit and matter as 
manifestations of one idealistic principle—thought. 
Lotze holds that the living spirit of God and the world 
of living spirits, are alone real, and the material 

‘world has only reality in so far as it is the 
appearance of the spiritual substance which underlies 
it. Thus it appears that according to all the 
idealists, mind and matter are not opposed in nature, 
and that there is no bar to the interaction between 
mind and matter. But they do not exactly point 
out in what way the actual interaction takes place. The 
latest attempt to grapple with the problem is known as 
Monism. Monism in all its forms, teaches that “mind 
- and matter are not two distinct realities but merely | 
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two ‘aspects, ‘sides, or ‘phases, of one being, and 
that there is no real interaction between mental states 
and bodily states.” Clifford, Bain, Spencer, and 
Höffding are among the best advocates of the theory. 
Monism assumes that every particle of matter has its 
quasi-mental aspect, and that there is a parallelism 
between bodily facts and mental facts, but there is no 
interference of one with the other. But it is a matter 
of everyday experience that mental states and 
bodily states do not simply run parallel to one another, 
but they act on one another. When I will to raise up 
my hands I can immediately do so. When I want 
to see anything, my eyes are immediately directed 
towards the same. These and similar. experiences 
cannot be regarded simply as cases of parallelism, but 
they are undoubtedly cases of interaction. From 
Plato and Aristotle downwards most of the philosophers 
have viewed them as cases of interaction and have 
tried to explain them from the same standpoint. So to 
deny the interaction between mind and matter is to 
deny one fact of the facts. Further, these monists ’ 
fail to explain why one series of alien nature should run 
parallel to another, Their attempt to explain that 
every particle of matter has a quasimental aspect, 
is hardly worth any explanation. We have no 
experience of matter having a mental aspect. It 
isa pure guess. “Itis no explanation,’ says Tyndall, 
“that objective and subjective are two sides of one and 


* Vide Maher’s Psychology, p. 505. 
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the same phenomenon. Why should the phenomenon 
have two sides ? There are plenty of molecular motions 
which do not exhibit this two-sidedness. Does water 
think or feel when it rises into frost ferns upon a 
window-pane ? If not, why should the molecular 
motions of the brain be- yoked to this mysterious 
companion, consciousness ?”* Further, conscious life, 
according to best thinkers, is an indivisible unity. It is, 
therefore, difficult to see how it can form an aspect 
of bodily life which is other than indivisible.t Harald 
H6ffding—the ablest exponent of the doctrine of 
Psycho-physical parallelism fully realises the difficulty. 
And hence is his following honest confession : 
“Concerning the inner relation between mind and 
matter, we teach nothing ; we suppose only that one 
being works in both. But what kind of being is this ? 
Why has it a double form of manifestation, why does 
not one suffice ? These are the questions which lie 
beyond the region of our knowledge.t” If the Double- 





* Tyndall quoted in Maher's Psychology, p. 510. 
t Fifty million molecules, even when they are highly 
complex and unstable phosphorized compounds gyrating 


in the most wonderful fashion with inconceivable rapidity, — 


certainly do not constitute ove thing. They do not, then, 
by molecular constitution and activities, constitute a 
physical basis conceivable as a representative or correlative 
one thing.” —Ladd, Physiological Psychology, p. 595. 
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t Vide his Outlines of Psychology, p-67. > => ` 
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Aspect theory cannot explain the interrelation of mind 
and matter, it virtually explains nothing. Further, it is 
unreasonable to explain a thing by something of which 
you know nothing. To use the words of Dr, Hodgson, 
“Whatever you are totally ignorant of, assert to be the 
explanation of everything else.’’* It is contended that 
the psychologists have propounded this theory from an 
apparent difficulty. If we assume that mind can act 
on matter or matter on mind, we have to suppose 
that the quantity of matter and energy in the universe 
is capable of being modified which is opposed to 
the doctrine of the conservation of matter and energy 
which teaches that the sum total of matter and 
energy in the universe always remains the same, 
In the words of Ho6ffding, “at the point where 
the material nerve process should be converted into 
a mental activity a sum of physical energy would 
disappear without being made good by a corresponding 
sum of physical energy.” The monists assume that 
the principle of the conservation of matter and energy 
is applicable to living beings as well. But they hardly 
assign any reason in support of their dictum, According 
to well-known European thinkers, our conscious life 
has nothing in common with “matter and energy” 
known to the scientists. As Tyndall puts it, “the 
chasm between the two classes remains still intellectually 


* Vide, Maher, Psychology, p- 524- 
+ Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 55 
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impassable.” * To put it in the words of Spencer, ‘That 
a feeling has nothing in common with a unit of motion 
becomes more than ever manifest when we bring them 
into juxtaposition.”*® If so, why do you then assume 
that both kinds of facts are governed by the same 
laws ? What possible objection can there be to take 
conscious life as a form of existence outside the scheme 
of mechanics capable of exercising guidance and 
eontrol ? In fact, many eminent thinkers have done 
so. P. Couailhac in his Treatise on “The Liberty and 
the Conservation of Energy,” (Paris, 1897), rightly points 
out that in every transition from potential to kinetic 
energy, the qualitative element or the direction is as 
real and important as the quantitative element—the 
velocity and mass. Given the quantity of energy, an 
infinite variety of paths lies open to it in the course of 
its transition. It is the directive element as distinguished 
from the quantitative element which determines the 
path it has to take. Take the case of a-living organism. 
The fertilized egg contains the quantity of energy of 
the same. The biologists are of opinion that the 
fertilized eggs of different animals are structurally 
indistinguishable. Though at the outset they are of 
the same kind, yet in the course of development one 
passes into a dog, another into a serpent, and a third 
into a man. How does it come to pass ? It can not 
be the result of the quantity of energy contained in 





1 Addres the British Association at Norwich. 
WF Fugen 
2 Princip of Psychology, Vol.I. ZIE 
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the fertilized egg. Energy has no directing power. So 
there must be a directive principle distinct from the 
quantity of energy which determines the lines along 
which the embryo is to evolve in the course of its 
future development. This directive principle neither 
adds to nor reduces the quantity of the energy of the 
universe.e Sir Oliver Lodge also views the principle 
of the conservation of energy ina similar light. That 
eminent thinker observes that “philosophers have been 
far too apt to jump to the conclusion that because 
energy is constant, therefore no guidance is possible, 
so that all psychological or other interference is 
precluded.” ł In his opinion, this law of energy does 
not deny the possibility of guidance, control, or direct- 
ing agency, but it relates toamount only. Physicists— 
Tait and Stewart have demonstrated that the doctrine 
of the Wilful School is not an absurdity. They are 
of opinion that it is possible for mind or will to produce 
all the consequences claimed by the Wilful School 
without adding energy to the universe.t Consequently 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy is really no 
bar to the interaction between mind and matter. 

It is clear from the above short review that the 
majority of European thinkers have conceived mind as 

*Vide Maher, Psychology, pp. 522-523 

t Vide his “Life and Matter,” pp. 23-24, and also Chapter 
IX of the same work. 

t Vide “The Unseen Universe” by Tait and aert, 
sections 111 and 112, and also p. 180. 
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non-extended and matter as extended and have virtually 
regarded them as of heterogeneous nature. Having 
thus conceived mind and matter they have experienced 
insuperable difficulty in bringing out the connexion 
between mind and matter. In order to get over the 
difficulty, some have resorted to divine assistance, 
others have either resolved mind into matter or matter 
into mind, We have seen above that all these attempts 
have hardly succeeded well, Being dissatisfied with all 
previous explanations, the monists have ultimately 
concluded that there isin fact no interaction between 
mind and matter and their seeming interaction is an 
illusion. It has been shown above that the interaction 
between mind and matter is a positive fact and that 
the monists have no right to treat the experience 
of so many thinkers as a mere chimera.* It seems 


*cf.—"‘And all sensation is excited, and the members of 
animal bodies move at the command of the will, namely by 
the vibrations of this spirit (Ether), mutually propagated 
along the solid filaments of the nerves, from the outward 
organs of sense to the brain, from the brain into the 
muscles.’’—Newton’s Principia, First Edition. 

“] perceive, not asatheory, but asa fact, that life is 
itself a guiding principle, a controlling agency, i.e. that a live 
animal or plant can and does guide or influence the elements 
of inorganic nature.”—Lodge, Life and Matter, p 134. 

“In these and all other operations the office of man is, as 
has often been remarked, a very limited one ; it consists of | 
moving things into certain places.”—J. S. Mill quoted inthe 
Article on “Art”, Encyclopedia Britanica, 9th edition, te 
an 
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to us so long as we conceive mind and matter as 
entirely of opposed nature, there is no way out of the 
difficulty. So in order to explain the interaction be- 
tween mind and matter successfully, the supposed hetero- 
geneity must be removed. Kant suggests that “if we 
consider that both kinds of objects do not differ inter- 
nally, but only in so far as the one appears externally 
to the other—consequently that which lies at the basis 
of phenomena as a thing-in-itself may not be hetero- 
geneous, this difficulty disappears. ”+ In Kant’s opinion 
mind and matter as we know them are mere phenomena 
and we do not know anything of mind and matter as 
noumena or things-in-themselves. Kant’s suggestions, 
though valuable, hardly help us in ascertaining how the 
actual union takes place. We are of opinion that in 
order to remove the supposed heterogeneity of mind and 
matter we must re-examine our starting-points some- 
what on the lines of Kant. In other words, we must see 
whether mind is really non-extended and matter is ex- 
tended as conceived by most of the European thinkers. 
Let us first begin wit . matter. According to European 
psychologists Apa is the fundamental property 
of matter. By the word ‘extension’ they really mean 
‘extended magnitude. As Dr. Bain puts it, “A tree or 
a river is said to possess extended magnitude. A plea- 
sure has no length, breadth, or thickness it is; 
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in no respect an extended magnitude.’* To express { 
the same idea in the words of the physicists, we should _ 
Say, matter possesses: mass. Mass and matter are al- 
most synonymous, Mass is defined as quantity of matter 
in any body, and it is proportional to its weight at any 
latitude. Every quantity of matter tends to remain for 
ever at rest when still, and in motion when moving. 
This property which is- known as inertia is the true 
fundamental property of matter. Before the propagation 
of the electrical theory of matter the physicists could 
not conceive of any mass without this property. But 
since its enunciation they have changed their views. 
They are now of opinion that no property of matter is 
really and genuinely constant, and that matter in its 
primordial state loses all its known properties.f Before 
the discovery of radio-activity no less than eighty 
elements were known, none of which could be turned 
into any other, and each was therefore regarded as a 
fundamental form of matter, and the material world was 
thought as made up of various combinations and activi- 
ties of all these elements. But when the property of 
radio-activity was discoverd by Becquerel in 1896, and 
when it was further demonstrated by Röntgen in 1905 
that it was closely related to the X-rays, the concep- 
tion of the material world underwent a vital change. 
Becquerel examined certain fluorescent substances and 
* Bain’s Mental Science, p. 1. 

t Vide Sir Oliver Lodge’s “Life and Matter,” Chap- 
ter II , and Soddy’s “Matter and Energy,” pp. 69—70. re ii 
' a) 
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found that these substances also emit new kinds of rays, 
which, like the X-rays, pass through opaque substances 
like cardboard and thin metal foil and affect the photo- 
graphic plate. He particularly proved that the element 
uranium exhibits this property under all cricumstances. 
Mme. Curie found that the element thorium possesses 
a similar property. She also succeeded in discovering a 
new element called by her radium which possesses 
radio-activity in a high degree. It resembles very closely 
barium and the other members of this family ,—strontium 
and calcium. The radio-elements, uranium etc., exhibit 
an entirly new set of properties totally unconnected 
with the chemical properties hitherto known. When 
the different types of radio-activity produced either by 
an X-ray tube or a radio-active substance are examined 
they are found to consist of three types termed as 
alpha rays, beta rays, and gamma rays. They are 
distinguished, amongst other things, by their relative 
penetrating powers for substances such as the metals 
which are opaque to radiant heat or light. The metal 
aluminium is taken as a standard, and it has been found 
that the relative penetrating power of the alpha, 
beta, and gamma rays approximately are 1 : 100 : 10, OOO, 
The /?-rays interest us most, for they affect the photo- 
graphic plate powerfully and are capable of traversing 
metal fils. The beta particles are by far smaller than 
the alpha particles, and are identical with free-flying 
‘negative electrons. They carry negative electricity, and 
_ their velocity is, in some cases, almost that of light itself, 

the fastest velocity known. The mass of the electron 
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lies between the ,,4;5th and +ysth of that ofa hydrogen 
atom. As such electrons can be obtained either’ by 
spontaneous disruption of radio-elements, or, by means 
of electric energy from ordinary stable forms of matter, 
they are regarded as the constituents of ordinary atoms 
out of which such atoms are formed. The a-particle is 
many times largcr than the g-particle, possessing nearly 
twice the mass of a hydrogen atom, and carries positive 
electricity. When the alpha-particle strikes against 
solid matter it enters some portion, loses its charge, 
and slowly diffuses out as an atom of helium, The 
Y-rays are very feeble and require active preparations 
for their production. They possess high penetrating 
powers and are regarded as irregular waves in the ether 
having the velocity of light. Ramsay and Soddy proved 
that radium is actually giving birth to the gas helium. 
The later experiments have shown that helium is the 
product not only of radium but most of the radio-active 
elements and that the a-particles are the same as the 
helium atoms. From the constancy of proportion 
between uranium and radium in minerals, the scientists 
presume that the former produces the latter. As lead 
is found in sufficient quantity in almost all uranium 
minerals it is generally conceded that lead is the final 
stable form of uranium, * 
Lockyer in his “Inorganic Evolution,” 
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heavens can be classified on that basis. + In the proto- 
hydrogen stars which are the hottest of all, a series of 
lines are met with which seem to stand in relationship to 
known hydrogen lines, and much fainter lines of helium, 
protomagnesium, and proto-calcium are also seen. In 
the proto-metallic stars, the precursors of such metals 
as iron, copper, manganese, nickel, tintanium, and 
calcium are met with. In the metallic stars the metal- 
lic spectra resembling those of calcium, iron, and 
manganese are visible, and in the fluted spectra, carbon 
or manganese with fainter metallic lines is found to 
exist. It is clear from spectroscopic investigation that 
the more primordial constituents are found to exist in 
the hottest stars and that as the temperature falls the 
ordinary elements make their appearance. The evidence 
of the heavens simply corroborates the results obtained 
from the investigation of the cathode rays, X-rays, and 
the radio-active disintegration of the atoms having 
high atomic weight. On the basis of these results, 
eminent scientists have come to the conclusion that 
atoms of matter are made up of positive and negative 
electrons which are always the same whatever source 
they are derived from, and the inertia of matter is 
probably only the inertia of the electro-magnetic 
medium. f On this theory, “molecular and atomic forces 
~ * Vid@ Moore, “Origin of Life,” Chapter III E7 
tVide Sir J. J. Thomson's Corpuscular Theory of 

Matter (1907), Sir Oliver Lodge’s Electrons, 1905, Soddy’s 

Interpretation of Radium (1909), and Rutherford’s Radio- 

activity (1913). 
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would then be nothing but the manifestations of the 
electro-magnetic forces of the electrons and gravitation 
itself might be explained with these concepts as a 
basis,” * But the electrons themselves require explana- 
tion. The only plausible theory which at present holds 
the field is “they are knots or twists or vortices, or 
some sort of either static or kinetic modification, of the 
ether of space.’ t Thus matter in its original state is 
nothing but knots or twists of frictionless, incompressible, 
and homogeneous ether which fills all space. This fluid 
as conceived does not possess any weight as it represents 
the zero of density or mass and can not be separated or 
weighed. It must not be supposed that the existence 
of this invisible fluid is purely imaginary. On the 
contrary, it is a necessity to the scientists in connection 
with the transmission of energy which can only 
be explained on the basis of such a medium. Thus 
we see that matter in its original state or as a 
thing-in-itself is not an ‘extended magnitude,’ and in 
the only sense it can be said to have extension in that 
state is that it occupies space. In that state it loses 
all its known properties and becomes, to use the words 
of Soddy, “mass without matter.” 

Let us now pass on to the conception of mind, 
European thinkers, generally speaking, conceive of 
mind as something non-extended. Known, material 

* Vide Professor Augusto Righi’s “Modern Theory of 
Physical Science.” 

t Vide Lodge, Life and Matter, p. 32. °° 3 4 oe 
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things are extended magnitudes. They are inert, 
weighable, and composite. But no such properties 
belong to conscious phenomena. They may have 
reference to extended things but, they are in no sense 
extended. To use the words of Dr. Bain,—‘‘A thought 
or idea may have reference to extended things, but it can 
not be said to have extension in itself. Neither can we 
say that an act of the will, a desire, a- belief, occupy 
dimensions in space. Hence all that comes within the 
sphere of the Subject is spoken of as the unextended.*” 

Mind, as it is known to us, is undoubtedly other 
than inert, ponderable, and composite. It is a series 
of conscious states. But nevertheless it can not be 
treated asa mere series of conscious states without 
any bond of unity between them. If we regard it as 
a mere series of feelings, as the sensationists seem 
to maintain, we are inevitably driven to the absurd 


conclusion “that something which ex hyfothesi is but a 


series of feelings is aware of itself as a series.” <A series 
of feelings has no meaning except in relation to an 
abiding self which underlies the series. Our mental 
states are succeesive but the self of which they are the 
states is the same. To assert that our self is an 
‘indivisible unity,’ or an ‘unifying principle, is not to 
explain it. : We must not be deluded by words. But 
what kind of unity is this ? Is it a temporary unity or 
an everlasting unity ? Will it survive our bodily death ? 
Can this unity of consciousness exist apart from our 





¿ .*Vide Bain’s “Mental Science,” p. 1. 
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bodily frame ? These questions must- be answered 
properly before we can understand mind as a unity. 
Their solution seems to lie beyond reasoning. These 
and other considerations have led eminent thinkers 
like Kant, Euler, Lodge and others to declare 
that mind as a thing-in-itself is unknown to us. 
Now to come to the point. Is mind extended or 
non-extended ? Mind, as it is known to us, is 
certainly not extended in the sense of an ‘extended 
magnitude, like a chair and other material things, But 
a thing may occupy space without being an ‘extended 
magnitude. Ether as conceived by the scientists, is 
a homogeneous fluid without weight and inertia, but 
nevertheless it occupies space. Hence the question 
comes to this,—does mind occupy space or not ? 
European psychologists hold that mental phenomena 
take place in time but not in space. Nevertheless they 
point out that mind is in the whole and: every part 
of the body. That which is in the whole of the body 
certainly occupies the extended space of the body. 
That which ex hypothest is non-extended can not occupy 
an extended sphere. ` Father Maher sees the difficulty. 
So he suggests that the soul is indeed present in the 
whole body but in a non-quantitative manner. By adding 
that it does so in a non-quantitative manner, he hardly 
improves the situation. The real difficulty remains as 
itis. The real difficulty is, how does something which 
is ex hypothesi non-extended exert its influence 
nonquantitatively throughout an extended sphere 
without actually occupying any part or whole of the 
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same? It is incorrect to say that which is present 
throughout an extended sphere non-quantatively, does 
not actually occupy it. Take the case of any energy, say 
light. Light, as conceived by the scientists at present, 
is nothing but the electro-magnetic wave-disturbance 
of the ether. When it acts throughout an extended 
Sphere, it undoubtedly does so in a nonquantitative 
manner. It does at the same time occupy it. Such 
is also the case with the light of consciousness. Mind 
through its light of consciousness occupies the whole and 
every part of the body ina nonquantitative manner. 
Because it does so nonquantitatively, we must net say 
that it does not occupy it. Hence it appears to us that 
mental phenomena also take place both in space and 
time. Again, most of the European psychologists allude 
to the ‘seat of consciousness. They regard the nervous 
system, particularly the brain, as the ‘seat.’ By 
alluding to the ‘seat’ of consciousness they virtually 
regard the soul as a ‘spatial simplicity akin to that ofa 
mathematical point.’* If there is a focus in the nervous 
system from which light of consciousness radiates to 
different parts of the body, through the nervous chan- 
nels, the soul can not be regarded non-extended as 
it is usually conceived to be. Further, on reference to 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
we come across some cases at least, which, according 
to eminent men like Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. Myers, Prof. 
Hyslop, Dr. Hodgson and others, can only be explained 





* Vide Maher, Psychology, p. 562. 
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on the basis of spirit agency. We particularly draw 
attention of the reader to the case of the commercial’ 
traveller Mr. F. G. of Boston», and to that of the 
Russian Baron Von Driesen?, The apparitions of the 
dead appeared before them in bodily form, and dis- 
appeared. The latter gentleman even shook the 
hand of the apparition. That the apparitions can 
assume forms under certain conditions prove that 
they have supersensible forms of some sort however 
fine or minute they may be. These forms can not be 
regarded as non-spatial. St. Paul® refers to ‘natural 
body, «and also to ‘spiritual body,’ implying thereby 
the soul has a body or form of some sort. These 
considerations lead us to conclude that the soul can 
occupy space nonquantitatively, and that it hasan ims 
material form of some kind imperceptiple to the ‘senses 
aided or unaided. Thus we'see that not only matter 
occupies space but mind does so as well, and so there 
can not be any real difficulty regarding the interaction 
between mind and matter. 

Let us now proceed to study the Vedantic concep- 
tion of the jzva with special reference to the body. It 
is necessary to note in the first place that we can 
learn very little regarding the physiology of the 





* S. P.. Ro Proceedings, Vol. VI, p. 16. 
i P. R. Proceedings Vol. X, pp. 385-86. 


wx Salia is sown a natural body, it is raised a spritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there jisa spiritael megs: " 
Corinthians, 15, 44. . K ASAN 
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body from the Brahma-sutras.* There are only 
‘three sutras in the whole of the Vedanta which 
contain references to the physiology’ of the bodily 
organism. For the convenience of discussion, I take up 
all these sutras together. The most important sutra on 
the subject occurs in the Adhyaya IV, Pada 11, where 
Badarayana describes the fate of the vidvan at the time 
of death. It is taught therein that there are hundred- 
and-one né@dis in the locality of the Aridaya. Out of 
them one termed susumnd@ passes up to the cranium. 
At the approach of death, the vidvan through the grace 
of the Lord and the power of the vidy@ pursued breaks 
open the very fine knot of the /ridaya and enters the 
path susumnã and moves upwards following a streak 
of light and ultimately passes out of the body by pier- 
cing the skull. The sutra runs as follows : | 


AARAA aquatica fear sea- 
raga adma Bietqzeta: watfaaar N” 
—ABWAZ? BIRIOS 


There is hardly any difference in the interpretation 
of the suira and the commentators cite the following 
texts of the Upanishads by way of its elucidation : 





* Any one willing to study in detail the physiology of 
the ancient Hindus will do well to read Dr. Seal’s admirable 
work on the ‘Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus,” 
Chapter VI. 
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“AS VAS gaa Aaa aa aAA area 
en ae qaaa ar Aa; 1 — 
( do gisiz ) 

‘ge Gal a eae area aalaatata:- 
Saal: adiwnaasaaata fare sari SARAT 
nafa —( Be cite ) 


The second aphorism occurs in the Adhya aya II, 
Pada III. Badaradyana teaches that the jiva is very 
minute in size. The purvapakshin or objector contends ` 
that in that case the jiva cannot possibly occupy the 
whole of the body as it does. In reply, Badarayana 
points out that it does so just like the refreshing effect 
ofa quantity of sandal-ointment applied to any part of 
the body. But it may further be objected that the 
analogy does not hold good, as the jiva has no 
particular abode. Badarayana points out that the 
analogy stands, as the Scriptures speak of hridaya 
as the abode of the jiva. Thus according to the 
Vedanta, Aridaya is the seat of the jiva, We quote 
below the aphorism in question : 


‘safafaatantefa tarmraaretfe fe 1?— 
(ABAe RIZIRB ) 
The commentators cite ‘gfe ¥jq =a 
(ate 3 ), ‘a at ua se Efe’ ( Be ©1313 ) and 
other scriptural texts by way of explaining the | 
sutra under reference. EPIS g 
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The third one occurs in Adhyaya III, Pada II. 
After dwelling on the state of dream, Badarayana 
treats of the state of deep sleep. The sutra 7 of the 
same Pada teaches that when the jiva enters the nadis 
and the Self, the state of dreaming ceases and the state 
of deep sleep comes in. The aphorism stands thus :— 


“azad atsty awaa a a AME. 21219) 
Sankaracharya quotes ‘areg asi wafa ( te 
TIIR ), ‘gqtiafa Wa’ (ao AUZE), and other 


“scriptural texts for interpreting it. 


The first aphorism refers to the hundred-and-one 
nadis of the Aridaya. Out of these, one which has been 
identified by all the commentators with the nddz 
susumna, is the most noteworthy ; for it enables the 


vidvan to pass out of the body and finally to be united © 


with Brahman—the Highest. The Vedanta only 
refers to the nadz susumna, but does not give any 
specific account of the same. We can have it from 
other Sastras, The human body has two main parts— 
the upper and the lower. The head, trunk, and limbs 
constitute the upper part, and the legs and feet—the 
lower. In human beings particularly, the centre of the 
body lies at the base of the cerebro-spinal column where 
the legs begin. This column not only supports and 
controls the upper part of the body, but also the lower. 


The nerves and ganglionic masses of nervous matter in ~ 
the human body are arranged in two great systems— 


the sympathetie and the cerebro-spinal, The brain and 
j l 


E 
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spinal cord are the great centres of the cerebro-spinal 
system. They are contained within the bony cavity 

of the skull and spinal column. The sfinal cord occu- 
pies the cavity of „the latter, the brain ( cerebrum ) 
and cerebellum fill the cavity of the former. The 
medulla oblongata is but the portion of the cord within 

~ the skull, and swelling out in front of and above it, is 
= the fons varolii, or the so-called bridge of the brain. 
The spinal cord extends in the spinal canal from the 
aperture in the cranial cavity above which it is conti- 
nuous with the medulla oblongata, and ends below, 
about the lower border of the first lumbar vertebrata in 

a cone-shaped termination, from which passes a slender 
filament of grey substance ( filum terminale ), which lies 

in the midst of the roots of many nerves. Brahma- 

_ danda or merudanda of the Hindu physiology is the 
same as the spinal column of European physiology. 

It is the seat of the nadi susumna or brahmanadi 
which extends from the muladhara or root support 
situated at the base of the vertebral column in the 
perineum midway between the root of the genitals 
and the anus, to the sahasrara lying within the 
"cerebral region, The spinal column is called 
Ds brahmadanda as it contains the nadi susumna 
a which really. constitutes the path to Brahman - the 
_ Highest. Itis also called merudanda as it is the axis 
= ofthe body as Mount Meru is the axis of the earth. y 
E is noteworthy that filum termi nale which represents ĝ: 
"At 1e position of the muladhara was former yt taken for ate 
_. fibrous co Pav! Recent investigations have, how disi 
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covered the existence of highly sensitive grey matter 
which is undoubtedly a suitable vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of psychic currents. The spinal column contains | 
three yvoga-nadis of special significance namely ida, 
pingala, and susumna among which susumna stands 
foremost. J/da lies on the left-and ingala on the right 
of this master nadi. The Yoga-sasiras of the Hindus 
lay special stress on this principal zadi and teach in 
effect that this zadi is the seat of all that is highest and 
best in the whole creation. This -highestw:adi which 
spreads from the muladhara to the sahasrdra lying 
in the cerebrum, is in every way fit for the carriage,of” 
subtile forces. It is in fact the- cerebro-spinal axis of. 
the human body. The following texts deserve notice 
in this connection :— | 








Jeu weulisfaa IUNEA BRIA | 

Qafa ag cai amewia aaa 1 22 

aia fat aa agaretfa afda: 1 ov 

sefira nda gyar aaefatt | 

aa ufafed afma aai ANEAN A 
sfa sawar, asana: 

faa: Rlareateaa rA agA HAT: | 

alg HSN em Naaa aa aaa i RE 

; maT Aag sa qzae | 

Sst ata feat aret war g aaefa | E 

Aaaa aaa SATA: 


5 v 
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“ATG GIA A Walaa vada | 

Attala waarstaafszar | 

al asaya awe awanigerfaar i 
aiinadfeat, qaqa: uza: 

maafa agafa aria dat | 

gyar vival vfs: Zana farsa: 1 


Ssanetfaar ier 


This illustrious »adi contains six subtile centres 
called fadmas or chakras, invisible to our senses aided 
or unaided. They can be experienced through the eyes 
of yoga alone. These padmas or chakras beginning 
with the lowest are »u/adhara, Ache Seis svadhisthana, 
anahata, visuddha, and ajna.* The seventh region 
beyond the chakras is in the upper brain known as the 
sahasrara—the highest centre of manifestation of 
Brahman which can be reached only after the attain- 
ment of final release. According to some account there 
is another nadi called the chitra or chitrinee lying 
within the zadi susumna but the earliest Vedantists 
refer to the madi susumna and nadi susumna alone. 


“ssifayaataread gga at nqa | 
yeaa a ents aco aifrat fae: 1 
a fara fear RIRO 


* Vide Dr. Seal, Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 
Chapter VI, sec. 5, and Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta 
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“sq HE MJA asa YMATA | 
af aa ayaa aa afaat faa i | 
aifuadfeat sizer 


“fagan ayaa qen at atfraaat | 

aad Mar arsr: afea fe fEAT ui 

AAMAS! AST: JaA: far: | 

ggi aafaa Aaaa 1 

aai Aa nat AS} faat Sia RA TANI | 

ABAD dat Hag UNAT NAA 1. 
atfmadfeat 212E12 9125 


aara fafan a auwafaafaat atfaat aren | 


qaaa A CHAM RENN ATENA, I 
sfa azumfaeut 


7 


The iva which is a very minute knowing principle 
having light of consciousness for its chief characteristic 
according to the Vedanta, has its seat in the nadi 
susumna which has been noted as the hundred-and-jirst 
nadi in the text cited above. We learn from other 
sources that it lies within that particular centre of the 
nadi susumna which is known as the anadhata padma 
or hridpbadma. The word ‘Arid’ referred to in the 
second aphorism quoted above is no other than the 
hridpadma or hridpundarika mentioned elsewhere. 
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“qatg ast HE ARREA | 
agafa aaifect aar aaeaq FIJAR 1 
aqaafeadaa stand fagaar: 0” 


a atfmamntar ecize 
“gaasiaat a a agar afsefatt | 


| aa a fafqarei c=eraraimaraang N 22 





WeAWMAA ZIANA aa TA | 
oo Rae aqua afafa: uftatfiag use 
Ei Maai aq Yaffa UTH | 
age q agare cadisnagsag ii sez 
qeata ANAT, é T: | 
The centre hridfadma occupies a very prominent 
= place in the Scriptures of the Hindus so much so that 
all the xadis lying within the spinal cord have been 
called the “nadis of the hridaya’ in the revealed texts 
“of the Upanisads, The Upanisads even go the length of 


__ enjoining that the Highest is to be contemplated in the 


ee ridpundiraka, An oft-quoted text of the Chhandogya 
i runs as follows : 





= 
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Acharya Sankara in his commentary to the apho- 
rism 1.2.7, tells us that God with attributes is to be 
meditated in the hridjundarika. 


“a vuquuiqeqfequatita awa Ega- 
JEA fasta evar SUÍZA |» 

The Siva Geeta places the daharakas'a within 
Aridaya and identifies the same with the seat of the 
jiva. Hridaya alluded to in the following text of the 
Siva Geeta is undoubtedly the same as hridjadma 
mentioned elsewhere, 


“aateg ay: REENA fasfa JAUZI | 
am asia ged Bare ayia i 28 
wage” aaa aa afarquag | 
qumni aa sitatsafasa u RY 

sfa anama ewaiseaa: 


Other Scriptures too teach the same lesson. For ins- 
tance, the MWahanirvana Tantra instructs the devotee 
to offer the seat of Aridpadma to God at the time of 
his worship. f Bhakta Ramaprasada of Bengal sings 
but the same tune. ł 


* Cf—‘aa anfanra sa, aaa waw ea ufafeafqaat 
SAI gisan Big) extaaty aaa MUNAAN N” 
Sankara’s commentary to sutra 1. 3. 14. 

+ “geqwarad aa UFE area: | 

qi acadieaa aaa fadeda "—aaeiiae views 

t “gR qa nafa wife avert aa tafe | 

gagefrat aft ce wife sar nu adie W’’—scae-awa 
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What has been said above is enough for my 
purpose. It is clear that in the Vedanta and in the 
Yoga-sastras the word Aridaya when spoken of as 
the seat of the jiva stands for hridfbadma and not 
for that particular organ, heart, which keeps up the 
circulation of blood. The word hridaya has many 
meanings. In works on Indian medicine generally 
speaking, it stands for the organ, heart, which is con- 
nected with the circulation of blood, Forinstancein 4 
the compound ‘gam it evidently means the organ 
heart. But when it is viewed as the seat of the fiva 
it undoubtedly signifies ‘kridpundiraka or ‘hridpadma' 
as pointed out above. European scholars misled by 
analogy have concluded that the Hindus have located 
the soul in the heart as well. Nothing can be far 
from the truth. On the contrary, the Hindus have 
located the soul in the nervous system and in that 
particular part of the nervous system which is known as 
the spinal cord. The cerebro-spinal axis of the Hindus 
as noted above spreads from the chakra or centre mula- 
dhara lying somewhere between the anus and the 
root of the genitals to the sahasrara —the highest centre 
lying within the cerebrum of modern physiology. There 
are other centres too in this axis, The jiva—a very 
minute conscious principle though located in the 
hridpadma—a centre lying higher up in the dorsal region 
of the cord passes its light of consciousness to different 
parts of the body through the innumerable nervous 

= paths and channels connecting the different members 
of the body with the central nervous axis, Thus it 
“a 
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appears to us that the Hindus have viewed the nervous 
mass lying within the vertebral column only as a part 


of the great nervous structure and have never treated 


it as a separate entity. Eminent physiologists of 
Europe are of opinion that the spinal cord forms an 
important part of the nervous system and that it can 
not be regarded as a separate nervous structure. Modern 
researches have borne testimony to its importance as 
a nervous organ. The spinal cord is not only the 
seat of reflexes whose ‘centres’ lie wholly within it, 
but it is the so/e path which all nervous currents, no 
matter whence they originate, must pass if they are 
to act on the muscle-fibres to which it leads. There 
is also evidence to show that the impulses contributory 
to ‘muscular sense’ also pass headward along it, and 
that the arcs of pain-nerves, broadly speaking, occupy 
the spinal cord in a peculiar degree. As the inter- 
ference of unlike reflexes and the alliance of like reflexes 
lie at the very root of ‘attention,’ æ it is believed that 
the nervous centres of the spinal cord are at the basis 
of that great psychical phenomenon which in a sense 
constitutes the essence of our conscious life. These 
conclusions lead us to conclude that the vertebral 
column is in no way an unsuitable locality for the 
habitation of the soul. But we are afraid that these 
conclusions will appear amazing to thinkers who 
regard the brain as-the seat of consciousness and 





* Vide Dr. Sherrington’s able Article on “Spinal Cord,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edition. 
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not the spine. They are of opinion that the obser- 
vations on “spinal animals” clearly show that the 
brain is the seat of consciousness and not the spine. / 
The “spinal animals” are those in which the brain- 
stem has been severed just above the respiratory 
centre, so that they breathe and their heart beats, but 
according to these thinkers they show no conscious- 
ness. In a’ spinal frog, as often as the acid paper is 
laid on the left side, so often will the left hind leg 
‘be raised up to remove the irritation. Further, 
when the left side of a brainless frog is irritated 
with a drop of acid and you hold down its left leg 
so that it can not be used, its right leg will be 
brought up to do so. Phenomena of similar nature are 
exhibited by other brainless animals as well. In a 
decapitated dog, as often as the skin of its left flank is 
pinched, so as to imitate the biting ofa flea, so often 
will its left hind leg be used to scratch the irritating 
spot.* Anyone observing these movements may say that 
the frog purposely moves its limb to avoid the irritation 
of the acid and the dog also intentionally does so to flick 
off the irritation. These cases look so full of design 
that one becomes tempted to take them for intentional 
activities. Asa matter of fact some eminent physiolo- 
gists (Pflueger, for example) have held that the spinal 
= cord alone is capable of various purposeful activities 
and that it is the seat of consciousness of spinal 










ne t fh ‘ nk Vide Ladd, Physiological Psychology, pp. 132-133, and 
or: Tarris, Verves, Chapter V (Home University Library.) _ Ow RAR 8 
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animals.* But a great majority of the physiologists 
assure us that they are not intentional, they are 
merely reflex actions.+ In reflex actions, they concede, 
there is a definite adaptation of the muscular message to 
the afferent message, but nevertheless they are to be 
viewed as involuntary. But they hardly assign any reason 
for their assurances. The fact that requires elucidation is, 
how can this co-ordination between the incoming and 
the outgoing impulses in “‘spinal animals’ noted above 
be explained ? To say that they are merely uninten- 
tional reflex actions is not to explain them. There is 
indeed some physical process, and there is combination 
or dissociation of something atomic. But the question 
is, what made them occur just then and in that way ? 
Such a high authority as Dr. Sherrington frankly admits 
that we have no satisfactory explanation of these reac- 
tionary movements in “spinal animals” as yet. But he 
is inclined to view in them “another agency working 
toward that plastic alternation of activities which is 
characteristic of animal life and increases in it with the © 
ascent of the animal life.’{  Goltz’s epoch-making ex- 
periments performed on dogs last century corroborate 


‘Sherrington’s views. Goltz succeeded in keeping alive 


a dog for 18 months deprived of nearly all the brain- 


* Vide Ladd, Physiological Psychology, pp. 249-250. 

t Vide Harris, Nerves, Chapter V and Ladd, Physiological 
Psychology, Part 1., Chapter IV. 

t Vide his Article on “Spinal Cord,” Encyclopedia 


Britannica 11th edition. 
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substance. Goltz’s conclusions are thus summarized 
by Ladd : 

“It is not possible, by extirpating any amount of the 
substance of the cortex on either side or on both sides, 
to produce a permanent laming of any muscle of the 
body, or a total loss of sensibility in any of its parts. It 
is, however, possible, according to Goltz, by repeated 
removal of the cerebral substance on both sides, gradual- 
ly to reduce an animal to a condition of almost complete 
idiocy—to an elaborate eating, drinking, and walking, 
‘reflex-machine.”* Thus it appears that the seat of life 
is the spine and not the brain. If there is life in 
“spinal animals,” the same can not be regarded as alto- 
gether destitute of counsciousness. Life, as it is known 
to us, is not a form of energy but a guiding principle. 
Intelligence alone can guide, and physical energy is 
directed and controlledf. As there is evidence of 
directing principle in “spinal animals,” it is wrong to 

conclude that it is not the work of intelligence. If the 
adaptation to a desired end is a sign of consciousness, 
then there is undoubtedly evidence of consciousness in 
“spinal animals.” Some physiologists contend that the’ : 
cases of human beings who have been unfortunate 
to have thier spinal cord severed, say, in the middle of 
the back, also lend additional support to the view that 
the brain is the seat of consciousness and not the spine. 
When the lower half of the spine is severed by an 





‘ * Vide, Ladd, Physiological Psychology, p. 298. 
; t Vide, Lodge, Life and Matter, p. 169. 
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accident from the upper half, the man is totally un- 
conscious of all sensations connected with feet and legs, 
though impulses from the lower limbs continue to ascend 
to the isolated half of the cord. This contention does 
not seem conclusive either. For those who maintain 
that the spinal cord is the seat of the soul locate it in the 
dorsal region of the cord about the centre of the chest 
behind the heart. In their view the seat of the soul is 
in the upper half of the cord. Hence we must not 
wonder if the lower half of such an unfortunate man 
does not manifest any sign of consciousness. It is fur- 
ther argued that as all our conscious activities are 
localized in the brain, the brain is the seat of conscious- 
ness and not the vertebral column. In this connection, 
I cannot do better than quote Professor Foster : 

“The interpretation of the results,” says the learned 
professor, “in which we have to judge of sensory effects, 
are more uncertain than when we have to judge of 
motor effects. We have to judge of signs, our inter- 
pretation of which is based on analogies which may 
be misleading.”’* This eminent thinker in another 
place of his able TZexi-book of Physiology reminds 
us that the cessation of particular sensations occasioned 
by lesions in particular parts of the cortex of the 
cerebral hemispheres “does not prove that the cortex 
of the hemispheres is the ‘seat’ of the sensation, 

. it only proves that in the complex chain 
of events by which sensory impulses give rise to 





* Text of Physiology, Part LIT, p. 1095. 
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, 
full conscious sensations the events in the cortex furnish 
an indispensable linky*’’ So from the localization of 
our conscious sensations in the brain we can not con- 
clude anything for certain with regard to the ‘seat’ of 
sensations. The well-known thinker Exner goes further. 
He holds that our feeling in no way immediately 
informs us that we think with the head, still less with 
the brain or the cortex of the cerebrum. Exner may 
be right or wrong. But what we want to point out is 
this that there is field for doubting the conclusion that 
cerebral functions have immediate connection with the 
phenomena of consciousness. Experiments in extir- 
pation of “spinal animals” show that considerable areas 
of the cortical substance may be removed without 
perceptibly impairing any of the motor or sensory 
functions of the animal. The evidence from certain 
cases in human pathology is yet more astonishing and 
perplexing. Many cases of large lesions of the cerebral 
hemispheres in man, are recorded without any resulting 

° impairment of the psychical functions.t Since the 
epochmaking experiments of Goltz upon the spinal cord 
of dogs, many functions which were formerly ascribed 
to the cerebrum have been shown to have their proxi- 
mate centre in the spinal cord. Consequently there is 
_. field for drawing conclusions other than the generally — 
_ accepted ones, It can not be too strongly emphasized 
that our knowledge of the physiologicāl es 

















A í E Text-book of Physiology, Pact IMI., p. 1094. | 
; nie =~ t Ladd, Physiological Psychology, PP- 265-267. TERET EN 34 
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d 
of the brain is still very incomplete. Those physical and 
chemiċal processes of the cerebral substances, to which 
we must look for any strictly scientific understanding 
of its physiology are almost beyond our reach. When 
the physiologists examine the microscope sections that 
have been prepared by modern methods they are 
simply bewildered, and seem inclined to confess their 
inability to explain the working of the nervous system. 
In view of all these facts, it appears to us that many 
of the inferences drawn by physiologists with regard 
to the brain, are still pure guesses. We can not place 
too much reliance on them. * Hence so far as the 
researches in modern physiology go, there is nothing 
against the position of the Brahma-sutras that the 
spinal cord is the seat of the jiva. 

The third aphorism quoted above simply teaches — 
that. the jiva enters the nad puritat and the Self at 
the time of deep sleep. The nadz purztat has been 


identified by Sankara and other commentators with 


‘hridayakasa’ This aphorism too refers to Aridaya as 
the seat of the jiva. So much about the physiology 


of the Brahma-sulras. 


Next I pass on to the consideration of the 
antahkaranas or internal organs. These antahkaranas 
or internal organs just like the external organs of 
jnana and karman are regarded by the Vedantists 
as mere faranas or instruments of perception. * 








* “aBa s h aad sfa 3 aga a RUER P= Oötnmen- 


tery-to sutra 2-4-7. 
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o 
They are in fact very subtile material sheaths through ° 


which the light of consciousness passes and causes 
them to assume the forms of different mental states. 
These antahkaranas though unconscious appear cons- 
cious owing to the reflection of consciousness. When 
they are viewed as stript of consciousness they are 
undoubtedly very fine matter." But they may be 
viewed also along with their reflected consciousness 
as has been done by Acharya Sankara and others. f 
When they are so viewed they become the same 
as the psychoses or mental states of European 
psychology. 

From ancient times it has been customary to divide 
antahkarans or psychoses into a small number of 
general groups exhibiting special psychical activities. 
In the west, the science which particularly studies the 
operations of the human mind is known as psychology. 
This science investigates, all mental phenomena, 
analyses them, classifies them, and seeks to reduce 
them to the smallest number of fundamental activities. 
The question of the classification of the mental 


states is very important in psychology. But there © 


is no unanimity among European thinkers in 


* qana sian fait, asaura geifeaeefaua: vA fe 
faama faaafa saqufa aa ata aaya gata n’—sfa aait 
(introductory remarks). 





| waaeraa: |’— Sankara’s 
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a 
this matter.* The old mode of classifying mind as fixed 
by Aristotle is bipartite de. intellect and will. St. Thomas 
followed him. Among modern writers Reid, Stewart, and 
very recently Father Maher have practically adopted the 
+ same classification. The tripartite division into cognition, 
emotion, and conation which was first introduced by 
t Tetens—a German philosopher ofthe 18th century, was 
» popularised by Kant Since its introduction though it 
| has commanded general acceptance, yet there is disagree- 
D ment among thinkers as to the question of regarding 
each of these three states as equally primordial. In 
Germany, Herbart and his school regard cognition as 
fundamental and view feeling and conation as second- 
ary. A somewhat similar attitude is taken by Hegel in 
j Germany, and Hamilton in Great Britain. Schopenhauer, 
} Ravaisson, Wundt, Höffding, Stout, and others regard 
the phenomenon of conation as primordial and other 
constituents as derivative. Whereas Horwicz, Schleid- 
ler, and Spencer, regard feeling to be the primordial 
element on the ground that it makes its appearance first 
in infants and animals. Ward also adopts the three-fold 
\ classification of the mind but according to him attention, 
W feeling, and objects or presentations are the three 





~ distinct and irreducible components of mind.+ 
K *Vide Sully, Outlines of Psychology, pp. 36-87, Maher, 
gap t Psychology, pp. 34-385, and Bain, Mental Science, Appendix 


| pp- 88-91. 
7 TVide his Article on Psychology in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Lith edition, 
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Thus it is clear that there is disagreement among 


čuropean thinkers even at the present day as to the 
number of primordial components of mind. But what- 
ever may be their views as to the distinct states of 
mind, most of them however agree in thinking that there 
is a certain bond of unity among these mental states 
and that they are to be viewed as aspects or phases of 
one and the same mind. 

Let us now take up the question of the anfahkarana 
of the Vedantists. The antahkarana or internal 
organ just like other gross organs is viewed by them 
as a mere instrument of Knowledge and hence all 
the #aranas or organs have been treated of by 
them in the same. Pada. According to the Brahma- 
sutras, Aaranas or organs are 11 in number i. e., 10 
external organs and one internal organ—the zanas.” 
These ten external organs are the five organs of 
knowledge viz.—ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and nose, 
having for their respective objects sound, touch, colour, 
and smell, and five organs of action viz., speech, hands, 
legs, anus, and genital organ, having for their respective 
objects, speaking, taking, going, evacuation, and 
begetting. The eleventh organ of the Vedanta, as 
noted before, is the manas or antahkarana. The 
manas though one, has various functions to perform. 
According to the distinct modes of activity it has to 
discharge, it has sometimes been classified as manas, 


buddhi, ahankara, and chitta. But the Sruti teaches 
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that all these modes of activity are only the phases 
of one and the same manas. 

“azaleran: ay qfeteracuta ae 
qaifeaia) aaaiciafasemaaamt: oy nA- 
Aaaa aay adfan aaaf ane 
afa anaxqnananafama: aza aingia afafz- 
aagiza — aA afaceaniad a <sfai aat 
a 4fa: WAN AEAEE ‘cad aa HA 
wa (ao ug) afa” 
to sutra Il, 4. 6. 











Sankara’s commentary 


The manas along with its reflected consciousness 
constitutes, according to Sankara and his school, the 
subject of perception or non-perception of all objects. 
When the manas is directed upon an object of sight, it 
is seen and when it is taken away, it does not become 
the object of sight. Similarly when the manas is 
directed upon a sound, it is heard and when it is 
abstracted, we do not hear it. 


“qaaa anaana waa- 
Waan am a Afa: TATARA sya AZN- 
RAIARAT saya AINA ( E° 2-4-2 ) Sfa, “ANETTA 
qafa naar smfa (ae 2-4-2 ) afa i —Sankara's 


commentary to sutra I[1.3.32. 








The word manas along with its reflected concious- 
ness when thus used in its widest sense as a generic term 
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r 
for all the states of the mind is undoubtedly the same as 
the mind of European psychology. Be it noted that the 
word manas is often used in the Hindu Scriptures 
in a limited sense as contrasted with buddhi. When it 
is so used, it stands only for a particular mode of 
activity of the mind. 

A careful study of all the texts bearing on the 
classification of the manas or anlahkarana has led me 
to conclude that the original classification of the 
anlakarana is a twofold one viz.—manas and buddhi. 
The later Vedantists indeed allude to a fourfold classi- 
fication viz.,—manas, buddhi, ahankara, and chitta, but 
it is only an after-thought. | 

The following Scriptural texts support my conten- 
tion :— na! 

Q AF cy. 
“efeaat: atl AT NANTA JË Aa: | 
C5. 
aaa ut afe ag tra AeA UT. N” — | 
HSS W322! 
í . ° = D à „~ ' 
‘sata faa fafa watt Ra g | 
gfs a anfa fafs aa: caeaa a n”— 


f- 


Hg o RIR 

“steatta ug RZANI: at HA: | 
RAURI ut afs at ag: vag a 0” aes ‘ 
MAT 318R, 


__ Even in the Brahma-sutras we find reference to this 
twofold classification. In sutras II, 3.15, we come across, 
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the compound -fasrawad’. The compound ‘famaaadt 
as interpreted by Sankara and others stands for buddhi 
and manas,accomnanied by sense-organs.” 

It is well known that the theory of the antahkarana 
of the Vedantists is based on their theory of the 
sukshma or linga-sarira. The Brahma-sutras contain 
reference to the sukshma sarira. ‘The sutra g of the 
Adhyaya IV, Pada II, tells us that both the Scriptural 
texts and proof bear testimony to the suksma sarira 
of the jiva.t The next sutra points out that as it is 
very subtile, it survives the death of the gross body-t 
We learn from the immediately next sura that its 
existence may be inferred from the heat of the body. 
For in a corpse there is no heat.§ Thus it appears 
that the Vedanta concieves of the suwkshma body to 
consist of very subtile matter of the nature of heat. 
Modern science declares that all energies such as heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism are nothing but wave- 
disturbances of the invisible ether which fills all space. 
Hence it is not improper to regard the sukshma bodies 
of the Vedanta as something partaking of the nature 
of the invisible ether of the scientists. The Vedantists 


"Afaa q aadi ga asta: nias: gfain ‘gfi g amfa 
fafa wa: yagRa a sfearfo gang: (ase aa) xafa fagar: 1 — 
sfa WET 

taa yaaa aaRS BRIE 

Auaga: M Ae BIRO 

Stada AI SAT N — TE LIRIE 
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allude to two kinds of material bodies—séhu/a ( gross ), 
and sukshma (subtile ). The stiula sarira consists of 
different parts called organs each of which} not only 
does its special work, but acts in harmony with other 
organs The swkshma_ sarira likewise consists of 
different subtile parts each of which not only does its 
special work but acts in harmony with other subtile 
parts or organs. The name svkshma or linga-sarira is 
given to the subtile body which is complex of the 
three subtile envelopes—vijnanamayva, manomaya, and 
pranamaya comprising «7 members in all ( buddhi, 
manas, five subtile sense-organs, five subtile organs 
of action, and five subtile vital functions ). It is in 
fact the subtile invisible counterpart of the gross 
visible body. 


“wa fafaaasz ay: Sq QRAR: | 
JÍRA staal NARAT. wu” 

sfa aaa ATAR: ace 
“ialfeqeaga ametary tang | 
arnfeqqa afeaaat apga n” 
sfa weaqaerafaararare: 282% 


Buddh: together with the organs of sense constitutes 
the vynanamaya kosa* or sheath. Manas together with 
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the organs of sense forms the manomaya kosa* or sheath. 
There are besides five currents of vital functions (prana, 
apa@na, vyana, samana and udana) forming part of the 
sukshma body. The Brahmasutras regard them simply 
as the five functions of the mukhya prana. The mukhya 
pra@na is not mere ‘air’, as it is often called, but it isa 
specially transformed current of air.” More properly 
speaking as Sankara puts it, it is adhyatma counterpart 
of air having five functions.* These five currents of vital 
functions of the mukhya prana together with the organs 
of action constitute the jAr@namaya kosa or sheath. 
They maintain the automatic and reflex activity of the 
body. Though they do not directly reflect conscious- 
ness, yet the presence of the conscions jiva with which 
it stands inseparably connected is essential for their 
activity. As these vayus are not direct reflectors of 
consciousness, they have never been viewed as antah- 
karana. 

Thus from the theory of the Zinga-sarira, it is 
clear that antahkaranas are two in number 7. e. buddhi 


ee -_---- ar 


| “qa aaa: atl amA gÀ: ae | 
mqa aad! aa Zzaasat aitaa: |” 


aaraeraifae Iug 
2 JÊNAR: ura sera 1’—Nimvarka’s commentary 


to sutra II. 4. 9 

3 “arqtarqHearanaa: Tee: ’°—Sankara’s commentary to 
sutra II. 4. 9 

4 “Âs q faa: muai daa sama fey aeg faina N” — 


Sankara’s commentary to sutra II. 4. 16 
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and manas. Here a difficulty requires to be cleared up. 
Almost all the later Vedantists speak of four antahkara- 
nas, i. e. manas, buddhi, ahankara, and chitta. Even 
Sankara, at times refers to this fourfold classification. 
But we have held above that the original classification 
of the anfakarana is two-fold. How is it to be recon- 
ciled ? In the well-known work on the Vedanta called 
the Sarva-vedanta-siddhanta-sd@ra-samgraha, it has 
been pointed out having regard to the theory of the 
lingasarira, the antahkaranas—chitla and ahankara 
are to be viewed as falling within the manas and buddhi 
respectively.’ Sadanandayogin—the wellknown author 
of the Vedantasara also adopts a similar view.? Hence 
the fourfold classification referred to later on presents 
no real difficulty. 

Another difficulty requires to be disposed of. The 
sutra 12 of the Adhyaya II, Pada IV, of the Vedanta- 
sutras teaches that there are five functions of the prana 
just like those of the manas.* The Arthadarnyaka 
Upanishad refers to the five functions of the Arana,* but 
more than five functions of the manas Have been alluded 
to inthe same.” There is no other text of the Sruti in 


a M [l M) < 


TS T E faneri: ATA! 
sayis Deal fawaaafaga 1 --aazerafac ave 
. 2 “sata feureeixaicaata: )’’— Ferra ys 
3 “oegafa saergfesma 1’—awege Il. 4. 12 
4 “SANs ana ser: gar: —(eeete uya) 
5 “gra: awe fafafa aeisret sean Hor aoe: wa 
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which five functions of the manas have been referred to. 
If the aphorism is taken to refer to the five functions of 
the manas, it undoubtedly presents some difficulty. 
Acharya Sankara has offered three explanations of the 
text. In the first place, the Acharya suggests that the 
five functions of the manas are the five well-known ones 
arising in connexion with the five organs of knowledge. 
From the perusal of the whole Pada, it appears to us 
that the word manas in the text has been used in its 
widest sense for antahkarana. But under Sankara’s 
interpretation, it is to be taken in its limited sense to 
stand for perceptions arising through sense-organs. 
Hence this explanation seems beside the point. Second- 
ly, he suggests that Badarayana may have in view the 
five functions of the manas enumerated in the Voga 
Aphorisms of Patanjali.* This explanation too, is 
unsatisfactory. It appears from the wording of the 
aphorism and its context that, Badarayana while com- 
posing it, had in his mind some text of the Srudi and 
not that of the Yoga-suiras. Further, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the Yoga-su/ras in their present form were 
at all in existence at the time of Badarayana. In the 
third place, the Acharya points out that the suira may 
not really have in view the five functions of the manas 
at all, but simply quotes it as an analogous instance 
with reference to the plurality of its functions.t In our 





*“varg-fagaua-f aa fazi wai \ qae Ale Ho tiig 


+! es aa: maa facsiafafa zeaq | —Sankara’s 
com aan to sutra IT. 4. 12 
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opinion it hits the right point, and as a matter of fact it 
has been adopted by most of the commentators. In 
any case it is clear that it has nothing to do with the 
classification of the manas or antahkarana and so it is, 
in no way, a bar to the one adopted by us. 

Let us now consider the functions of the manas 
and buddhi. The Tatvabodha—a work traditionally 
ascribed to Sankara, enumerates the functions of the 
anlahkarana thus :— 


“daa fanaa aa: faaatfeat afe:1 MERAT 
svar: farana fang i’—sfa awa 





Not only the author of the Zatwabodha but most 
of the Hindu thinkers have treated of the functions 
of the manas and buddhi in the above way.» 
Thus it appears that according to the Hindus, the 
manas is concerned with conation or its negation and 
the buddhi with intellectual synthesis ( schaya or 
adhyavasaya ). But we have seen above that the chit/a 
falls within the sphere of the manas and the ahankara 
within the sphere of the d4uddhi. So it seems that the 
function of the manas is restricted to the sphere of 
samkalpa or vikalpa and simple apprehension, and that 
of the buddhi to thinking proper (conception, judg- 
ment, and reasoning `’, and to egoism or self-conscious- 

*Cf.— way wag ee faamaaa mafaa atieg:) aaa 
s&n acued:) saad: nanana Ae | alaareanagi 
faam sfa adafa vaa ataad fafad aq qandicfawaa y — 

Jarmar Se | 
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ness involved in a fully explicit logical thought 
about the world. Samka/pa is “‘conation as it appears 
in desire or motor impulse, in attention, even in ob- 
jectification, and vika/pa is just the negation of this 
samkalpa, “appearing as aversion, hesitation, doubt or 
as consciousness of difference, the stress of the will 
in and beyond the negative judgment.’* Now the 
question arises, do the feelings of pleasure and pain and 
emotions fall within the sphere of the manas, or the 
buddhi ? In our opinion they fall within the sphere 
of the manas and not within that of the buddhi as 
contended by some. The following texts support our 
contention :—- | 


“faman: AAT WA TAT: | 
HJA RAAT Ha MAAA afe: | 
IAA Had YS AWA: HARIA I” — 
aaaf ATE 349 
“qa gay fani fasat aaa: fRA: | 
afaitfafaneaian gfs: enaa ART | 
qE aAa g faa Baad aa: t — aA elge 
Sridhara svamin in his commentary to the 
Geeta beginning with the line “g=sT fa: që eq 
amaaa vfa:’—( mat 314 ) observes : 


lll. 











* Vide Professor K. C. Bhattacharya, Studies in Vedantism, 
p. 31 ( Calcutta University Studies. ) 
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“ud Veeco ema: | afta a Ana: 
va | Wa: anafaa va) sqaq aaqa ameu- 
etara i” 


Hence it is clear that according to the Hindu 
Scriptures the manas is concerned with the conation, 
simple apprehension, and feeling, and the buddhi with 
thinking proper and egoism or self-consciousness con- 
nected with thinking. There is some justification for 
extending the sphere of the manas in the way the 
vedantists have done. When the manas comes in 
contact with the objects of senses through the instru- 
mentality of our sense-organs, we are either drawn 
or repelled by them. When we are drawn towards 
them, desires arise in consequence, and we resolve to 
attain the objects of our desire. If we succeed in attain- 
ing our objects of desire, we obtain pleasure. But when 
we fail to attain the objects of our desire, we suffer 
pain. Further, in avoiding objects which repel us, 
we may feel pleasure as well. But when we can not 
avoid objects which repel us we are also affected by 
pain. Thus there seems to be an intimate connexion 
between our sense-perceptions, desires which are only 
phases of will, and feelings of pleasure and pain. The 
Vedantists pie regard to their intimate connexion 
have classified them under the same head—anas. 
Mr. Spencer also includes almost all these phases of 
mind under the head—feeling. 

Now how does the actual connextion between the 
jiva and the body take place according to the Vedanta ? 
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According to the Vedantists of all the schools, the 
Jiva while under bondage is a self-luminous knower 
having consciousness for its chief quality. In the 
stage of samsdra, it stands enveloped by the suksma 
or linga-sarira, which, as has been said above, is but 
a subtile organism consisting of three very fine material 
sheaths Że. vignanamaya, manomaya, and pranamaya-— 
varying respectively as regards fineness and trans- 
parency. The sheath of the vijnana or buddhi is the 
first reflector of consciousness. When the pure light of 
consciousness passes through this sheath, it is coloured 
by the peculiar qualities of the sheath, and takes the 
form of intellect and egoism. When it reaches the next 
sheath of the manas because of its connexion with the 
buddhi, it is again affected by the peculiar characteristics 
of the sheath and takes the form of sense-perception, 
conation, and feelings of pleasure and pain. Then the 
light of consciousness becoming in some way connected 
with the sheath of the prana because of its connexion 
with the manas, makes it endowed with the activity 
necessary for the preservation of the life and the 
senses. Next the light of consciousness reaches the 
sense-organs because of their connexion with the manas, 
and last of all the gross body. 


“afemiad awangan a: afa- 
sia Hafa, aa fe faatfaatafa aaifaarafe: UART ; 
asama Raanamaa qfeawaia ; aa 
sfeay naima; asamt at eaan | 
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vd Twa Ae MAREA 4 ANTEN- 
saifaar sautaata 1” 3 Sankara’s commentary to 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad IV. 3. 7. . 

In the west, the only thinker who has adopted a 
similar conception with regard to the passing of the light 
of consciousness through the brain is Professor James. 
That eminent scholar in his essay on Muman Im- 
mortality points out that there exists throughout the 
universe, or rather behind the veil of matter, a reservoir 
of universal consciousness, which streams through the 
brain into living beings, somewhat as water through 
atap, or light through a half-transparent lens. Each 
tap or lens, shapes or colours the incoming flow of 
thought with its various individualistic peculiarities. 
Finally, when a brain stops working altogether that 
special stream of consciousness which subserved it 
vanishes from this scene of natural world. But the 
sphere of being which supplied the consciousness 
still remains intact." James's conception only bears 
a seeming resemblance to the Vedantic conception of 
the school of Sankara, but in reality it differs from it in 
important details. The Vedantic school of Sankara 
conceives of the jsiva or soul while in bondage as 
enveloped by very fine material sheaths which survive 
death and follow the Jwa after the destruction of the 
body. These fine material sheaths with which the 
jiva stands enveloped till final release, enable it to work 





* Vide James, Human / mmortality, pp. 37-38. | 
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‘in. the higher sphere of life which it enters after the 
completion of its work in the present sphere of life. 
Any such conception is altogether foreign to James, 
and so he.has failed to explain the working of the soul 
in some more real world after death. On the theory 
of the Vedanta the connexion of the jiva first takes 
place with the swtshma or ethereal body and through 
the instrumentality of the suksma body with the gross 
body. The Vedanta thus supplies a missing link 
which enables us to explain the connexion between 
the soul and the gross body more satisfactorily. The 
Vedantic conception of the sukshma body can not 
be treated as a pure guess. The Society for Psychical 
Research has brought to light many facts which can 
only be explained on the basis of a sukshma body en- 
veloping the jiva after bodily death. If the existence 
of ether is a necessity to the scientists for the expla- 
nation of the transmission of energy, the existence of a 
sukshma body is no less necessary to the Vedantists for 
the satisfactory explanation of the connexion obtaining 
between the jiva and its gross body, and its mode of 
working in a life to come after its bodily death. 
European psychologists, generally speaking, while 
studying the question of the mental states, have passed 
from the outside to the inside, from their phenomenal 
manisfestations to their inner bond of unity. They 
have conceived of mind as composed of some irre- 
ducible and distinct components, and have subsequently 
tried to find out some unifying principle binding them 
all. In this attempt, they have encountered much 
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difficulty. But the Vedantists have followed a different 
method. They have started with one self-luminous 
conscious principle and have attempted to explain its 
variety in the shape of mental states threugh their 
theory of the osas which, according to them, sha 
the incoming flow of consciousness with their various | 
individualistic peculiarities. In this respect too, the 
Vedantic conception seems to be an advance upon 
the European conception. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Critical Study Of The Principal Sutras 


Bearing On Jivatman. 


We have noted before that various theories on 
jivatman have existed in India from old days. We 
find references to different schools of Indian Philosophy 
even in the Brahma-sutras themselves. The Charvakas 
or Lokayatikas were undisguised materialists. There 
were different branches of this school. One branch held 
that the body endowed with the quality of conscious- 
ness is the self, as is evident from such expressions as 
‘Lam born, ‘I die’, and so on. Badarayana refutes the 
views of this class of thinkers in sutra II. 3. 16." It 
has been formulated therein that having regard to the 
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material embodiment of the soul, the Sastras allude 
to the birth and death of the soul. In fact, the 
soul is eternal and never dies. Another branch of 
the same “school, held that the senses endowed 
with the quality of consciousness are the soul. It 
is found that inthe absence of the organs of sense, 
the functions of the body cease, and further we 
come across such expressions as ‘I am blind of one 
eye, ‘I am deaf, and so on. Another class of 
the Charvakas held that the chief rana is the 
jiva or the soul. It is a matter of common observation 
that the organs of sense become inoperative in the 
absence of the chief prana, and further we use such 
expressions as, ‘I am hungry, ‘I am thirsty,’ and so on. 
Another class of the same school holds that the internal 
organ or the manas is the jiva ; for when the manas 
sleeps we lose all consciousness, and also because 
of the use of such expressions as ‘I resolve, ‘I doubt, 
etc. The’ views of all the three classes of the mater- 
ialists have in effect been repudiated by the sutrakara 
in sutra II. 4. 10.% It has been pointed out in the 
same that like the sense-organs and manas, the mukhya 
prana, though best among the pranas, stands entirely 
in a subordinate position to the jiva and is nothing but 
an organ of the jiva. In the Prana-samvada of the 
Prasna Upanishad, the sense-organs, the manas, and the 
chief prana are classed together and all are called 
the pranas. It is usual to class together things which 
a ee OER eee Eee 
* caufa aqaa: | ARA site 
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possess similar characteristics. The fact that the chief 
rana has been noted along with other ranas or organs 
shows that it is nothing but an organ. 


er é 

“que: maea stigaqeiaar aradafai aa 
gudifa usnafaasiiae ada daa’ a gaat 
wia a aaaf am qensta am usafaasiae 
aana NRA A Gadi Hail Aqa- 
freaifea: 1 daaufefa: aa are: faa maudag- 
fey | HHA a aama Ge aecdaufeaq i” — 

Sankara’s bhasya to sutra II. 4. 10 

It has further been taught by Badarayana in the 
sutras 33-39 Adhyaya II, Pada III, that the jiva is 
really the arta or agent and the buddhi or manas 
is simply an organ of the jiva. If the buddhi is 
“taken for the jiva, its instrumentality disappears and 
it becomes an agent. This inversion of power is wholly 
unjustifiable and is opposed to the injunction of the 
Sastras. lor all the Sastras point to the agency of the 
jiva and not that of the buddhi. In the state of 
samadhi too there is an entire absence of the uddhi and 
not that of the agency of the soul. 

Badarayana has combated the theories of the Bud- 
dhists in the sutras 18-32, Adhaya II., Pada II. Acharya 
‘Sankara in his bhasha to the KTOR II. 2. 18, has 
divided the Buddhistic philosophers into OEN classes 
i. e—Sarvāstitvavādin ( qeqtferaaret ), Vijnānāstitva- 
mātravādin í famratfeaa@ataatet ) and Sarvasunyatva- 
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vādin ( ęgaraar®t ). The first school maintains 
that objects both internal and external exist, but they are 
all momentary and flowing like the current of a river. 
Not only are our ideas transient, but our perception of 
external objects is*transient too. When one perception 
arises, a second follows. With the appearance ofa 
second, the first dies out and so ad infinitum. The 
appearance of continuity is due to the succession of a 
series of similar momentary objects connected tegether 
by a chain of causation. This school not only views all 
things as fleeting but views the percipient sout in the 
same light as well. The views of this class of thinkers 
have been combated by the sufrakara in the sutras 18-27 
Pada II, Adhyaya II. The second class denies the 
existence of any thing external to consciousness. Our 
ideas though momentary are all in all. They cons- 
tantly spring up and disappear. They may be fitly 
compared to the current of a river. These ideas are 
transient no doubt,’ but have real existence and 
they do, under certain circumstances, appear as external 
objects. The current of our ideas is twofold č. e,—(a) 
fixed and (2) continuous. Along with the rise of every 
idea, we feel that I am experiencing it,—‘I am I’ This 
experience of fixed consciousness amidst variety goes by 
the name of fixed current. This fixed current of conscious- 
ness is simply a transformation of the buddhi. In this 
way, Vijnanavadins identify the buddhi with the self, 
which according to them, is transient and self-lumin- 
ous, Badarayana has combated their views in the 
sutras 28-31, Pada II, Adhyaya II. The third class 
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of the Buddhists holds that neither external objects nor 
ideas exist. It repudiates all forms of existence inner 
or outward. Jn their opinion everything is void or 
devoid of real existence. This doctrine has been con- 
troverted by Badarayana in the sutra II. 2. 32, The 
Brahma-sutras, according to most of the commentators, 
contain references to the Jaina Philosophy as well. The 
Jainas hold that the iva has the same size as that of 
the body in the samsara stage. The view of the Jainas 
has also been disproved in the Sutras.* The Vaiseshika 
school holds that the jivas are many and all-pervading 
yet they are naturally unconscious like stones and 
other material things.f They become conscious in 
contact with the manas which is minute and unconscious 
as well. Thus according to the Vaiseshikas, conscious- 
ness of the jiva is mere by an accidental product. The 
samkhyas maintain that thejivas are many, all-pervading, 
and eternally conscious. In fact, out of the six well- 
known systems of Indian Philosophy, five systems at 
least viz. the Vaiseshika, the Samkhya, the Yoga, the 
Nyaya, and the Mimamsa, hold that the jivas are many 
and all-pervading.f According to most of the commenta- 
tors, the sutra 2.3.18, andthe sutra 50-53, Pada III, 
Adhyaya II, contain references to the views of the 








* <*> Vide the sutras 34-36, Adhyaya II, Pada II. 


bd UMSAT 1 —aerqa: URE 
-$ - Samkhya. Darsana (Fourth Edition) p. . 233, by Pandit 
_Kaleey ara Vedantavagheesa, | <9 


* 
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Vaiseshikas and Samkhyas at least regarding jivatman. 
The Sutras of Badarayana as interpreted by Sankara- 
charya and his school teach that the jiva is in reality, 
one all-pervading eternal consciousness free from all | 
limitations and relations, and that the apparent/ 
plurality of the jivasis due to avidya or maya. But 
according to all the Vaishnava schools and the Saiva 
School of Sreekantha the Brahma-sutras inculcate that 
the jivas are really many and anu (very minute), and 
not all-pervading as contended by other schools of | 
philosophy. According to them, the position that the 
jiva is not eternal knowledge or consciousness but a 
knower, has been taught by the’ suirakara in the sutra 
2.3.18, that the jiva is anu and not vibhu (all-pervading) 
has been formulated by him in the sutras 19-29, and 
also in the sutras 43-45, and that it is not all-perva- 
ding has been pointed out by Badarayana in the 
sutra 32, and also in the sutras 49-53, Adhyaya II, 
Pada III. 

On the contrary, Sankaracharya and his school 
hold that the theory that the jiva is eternal conscious- 
ness has been dwelt upon by Badarayana in the sutras 
17-18, that the jivas are anu and not many have been 
taught in the sutra 29, and that the jivas are 
many and all-pervading has been refuted by the sutra- 
kara in the sutras 50-53, Adhyaya II, Pada III. All 
other suéras bearing on jivaiman have been interpreted 
by them in the same light as well. With these 
introductory notes let us now pass on to the considera- 
tion of the original sutras. 
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The Brahma-sutras contain many aphorisms which 
have direct or indirect bearing on jivatman. Buta 
systematic treatment of the nature of jjvatman is 
met with for the first time in the Adhaya II, Pada III, 
beginning with the swfra 17. Having regard to the 
space at our disposal, it is not possible for us to discuss 
all the su/ras in original with the commentaries of the 
different schools. Nor is it a necessity. All that can 
be attempted here is to present the important and 
contested sutras with the commentaries of the different 
schools in original and to give the gist of the unimport- 
ant ones in our own language. A critical study of the 
suiras will be reserved for the latter portion of the 
Chapter. Let us now take up the sutras. 

The sutra 17,,Adhyaya II, Pada III, runs as follows : 


MAAR fares ara: N 

The Srudis teach that the jiva does not originate 
like the other bAutas. On the contrary, it is eternal 
and indestructible. Acharya Sankara holds that the 
jiva is in reality immutable and eternal Brahman Him- 
self. Brahman in fact exists in the form of innumerable 
jivas by virtue of uwfadhis or limiting adjuncts. So 
in his opinion the word ‘atman’ in the sutra really 
stands for ‘Paramatman. 


“oq mA aaa Sila Squad sfai wend | 
aa; « « * ofaniquitdisafaaada aeral staarat- 
wana) aAawicisaaaiaufafafaa va afa 


| E. ee 
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But all the Vaishnava commentators, the Saiva 
commentator Sreekantha and Vijnana-bhikshu agree in 
thinking that the sudrakara in the sutra teaches that the 
jivas are really eternal and immortal. They further point 
out that the word ‘atman’ occurring in the sutra stands 
for ‘jivatman’ and not for ‘Paramatman’ as contended 
by Sankara. : 

“aja Squad, ga: 4a: ‘a sad feud ar 
fanfaa’ [ ase ane | ‘ars eras [aane aie] 
safefa sitaciiqufa-ofaaar fe mal sat 
faa a ata: afam wmanard ‘fault faamai 
Baad aalaaat agai at facutfa arara’ [sa ata 
é\23] ‘saat faa: misadisa’ gual a ead SATA 
waive’ [ase 219c] satfeur: | waa aratquea |”’— 

afa aan 

“qara maz ; ‘a maa faa ai faafag afa 
4a: fa faan aaam aÀ aama- 
aN senfe afan: faaarana a 1” —sfa NE- 
faarara-farfaa-ae- aaa 

“JAALA A qaa WIAA aararraiq 
ara Sal Aaaa aa: Baa uw” afa afaa- 
a- fafaa- asana areas 

The sutra under discussion tells us in short that the 
jiva is permanent and eternal. Now a further question 








á 
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arises—Is the jiva material or immaterial ? If immaterial, 
is it personal or impersonal ? 

The sufrakara answers the above queries in the 
next sufra— 2 

“Stisaaa i” 
á 

Acharya Sankara and his school hold that as the 
jiva does not originate it is eternal consciousness on 
that account. Unchangeable eternal Brahman exists in 
the form of the jiva owing to the super-imposition of 
the upadhis or limiting adjuncts. 


“st faudaaiisaarmiaua, aaa pleat 
qa «os agnfamaqaifydaantsitanraarafasa uv” 


sfa MITTS 

But according to most of the Vaishnava’ commen- 

tators and the Saiva commentator Sreekantha, the suira 

teaches on the basis of the Scriptures that the jiva is a 

knower—a conscious person, It is neither a material 
object nor impersonal consciousness. 


“q Uq VARIA! NATT 0a, A MARTA, afa 
Anm ¢ 99 
agatuu: ; Ha: —sfa ATS 
“ST VAT ea ua) sfa 
j From the ab 
eternal conscio 


attention to t 
are possible r 












that the jiva is an 
ana next turns his 
a. Three theories 
of the jiva viz.,— 
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Deha-parimdéna-vada, Vibhu-vada, and Anu-vada. The 
Jainas hold that the soul has the same size as that of 


the body. Their theory is generally known as the 
Deha-parimana-vada. The sufrakara has shown the 
untenableness of the theory in the sutras 34—36, 
Adhyaya II, Pada II. Acharya Sankara and his school 
maintain that the soul is all-pervading. Their theory 
is known as the Vébhu-vada. All the Vaishnavacharyas 
and the Saivacharya Sreekantha hold that the jiva is 
really minute, Their theory is known as the Anu-vada. 
Badarayana has given an exposition of the Anu-vada 
in the sutras 19—28. According to Sankaracharya and 
his school’ all these sutras are merely purva-paksha- 
sutras.* The real opinion of the su/rakara has been 
expressed in the sutra 29, which, according to them, 
refutes the Anu-vada and establishes the Vibhu-vada. 
But all the Vaishnava commentators and the Saiva 
commentator Sreekantha maintain that the sutras 
19—29 contain the su/rakara’s own opinion and that 
he has advocated the Anu-vada in all these suéras. 
Most of them further point out that the Vibhu-vada has 
been refuted by Badarayana himself in the sutras 49 
—so of the same Pada and Adhyaya. With these 
preliminary remarks let us now pass on to the discus- 
sion of the sutras. The sutra 19 teaches that as the 
Scriptures speak of the passing out, going, and returning 


* “A statement of objections that is given with an intention 
to meet them is called a purvapaksha.”—Vide Rangacharya’s 
English Translation of the Sri-bhasya. 
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of the soul, the soul must be of minute size. It may 
be said ‘w/xranti’ (passing out) does not necessarily 
imply its actual departure out of the body, it may 
simply imply cessation of its connexion w ith the body. 
Though it is possible to explain ‘u/kraniti’ in that way, 
but the words ‘gat? (going) and ‘agat? (returning) can 
not be explained in the same way. That the Scriptures 
allude to the going and returning of the jiva proves that 
the jiva is really anu (sutra 20). In the next sutra, a 
further question has been raised and answered. In the 
Brihadaranyaka-upanishad afman is called mahan 
or all-pervading.« If ‘atman’ is really anu or minute 
why in the above Sruti ‘atman’ is called mahan or 
all-pervading. The sufrakara disposes of the above 
objection by saying that the context of the Sruti shows 
that the word ‘atman’ occuring therein really stands 
for ‘Paramatman’ and not for ‘jivatman’. Though 
in the beginning of the topic the individual soul has 
been referred to, yet in the middle occurs the text 
‘gurafan: nfagg ata’ Which shows that the topic of the 
highest Self has subsequently been taken up. Hence 
the above Sruti presents no difficulty. Besides there are 
direct texts of the Sruti indicating the minuteness and, 
very limited size of the individual soul. The Scriptures 
use the word ‘anw and words signifying very small 
measure ‘w2mdana’ with reference to the jiva. Hence 
the jiva cannot be ol any size other than the minute. 
The above point has been substantiated in the next 
sutra which runs as follows : pi 


* a ay oy RTA Sra aisd fasiaaa: eae ates BiBiee) 
> 
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CAIRAT l — 23122 

‘suaa, qaaa a waaa a 
amn sia’—sfa aranana AAT: afa 
a fawn RI 


There is hardly any difference among the commen- 
tators with regard to the interpretation of this sutra. 

Now a further question arises, if the jiva is really 
anu, Why do we then experience pleasure and pain in 
all the body ? In reply to the above query, the 
sulra 23 points out that there is really no difficulty. 
As a drop of sandal-ointment, although actually applied 
to one spot of the body, produces a refreshing sensation 
throughout the body, so the anu jiva though dwelling 
in one spot of the body, produces sensation refreshing 
or otherwise all over the body. It may be said that 
the analogy does not hold good. For the drop of 
sandal-ointment occupies a part of the body, whereas 
the soul does not occupy any particular part of the 
body. The su/frakara disposes of the above objection 
in the sutra 24 by pointing out that there is also a parti- 
cular abode of the soul known as ‘hridaya , for the Scrip- 
tures expressly teach to that effect. We have shown 
above that ‘hridaya’ which is spoken of as the seat of 
the jiva is the same as the ‘hrid-padma’ of the Yoga- 
sastras, and that it. lies within the spinal cord. It 
ought not to be identified with the organ heart which 
keeps up the circulation of the blood. In the sutra 
25, the sutrakara states how, according to his own 
view the jiva though abiding in one place gives rise to 





kd 
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effects extending over the whole body. As a small 
lamp placed within a room illuminates the same by 
its quality, light, so does the soul by its quality, 
knowledge. Or the extending beyond of consciousness 
may be viewed in a different way also. Asa flower 
occupying a small space sends out its quality, odour, to 
a distant place, so the jiva sends out its quality, 
knowledge, to the remotest spot of the body (sutra 26).« 
The same has been held by the Chandogya Sruti in the 
text ‘maaa qaaa, ( ete ciciz ). This is the sum and 
substance of the sutra 27. It has been explained above 
how the jiva—the knower by its quality, knowledge, 
illuminates the whole body. It must not be supposed 
however that there is no difference between knower 
and its quality, knowledge. The sutra 28 points out 
that there is distinction between knower and its quality 
knowledge. So the agent-knower cannot be identified 
with its quality knowledge ( sutra 28). But if there 
is distinction between the knower and its quality know- 
ledge, why dothe Scriptures in some texts identify 
the knower with its quality knowledge ? This point 
has been elucidated in the next sutra 29. As Acharya 
Sreekantha puts it,— 


= “aga ‘at AMA fasg (Egz uo), fama 
us aga’ [afas macew], ‘maaegaaa- 





* “afad iti aa que sare afaa fatma: | fana, | 
zaa WE, TAA, aa Haas caaifageanhy aguar famea i” 
—=sfa aawcrerena-<stieararm 








Q 
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fate aada: [ag ua] satfeg maa- 
Afa auaa gfa, aatg —Acharya Sreekantha’s 
bhashya to*II. 3. 28 sutra. 


Thus we reach one of the most contested sutras. It 
ought to be noted that there is no difference worth naming 
among the commentators with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the sutras 19-28. We have stated before that 
Acharya Sankara and his school along with Bhaskara- 
charya and Vijnanabhikshu view the above sutras only 
as purva-paksha-sutras and the next one as the 
siddhanta-sutra. In their opinion the next sutra really 
points out that the soul is not anu but really vibhu. 
But all the Vaishnavacharyas and the Saivacharya 
Sreekantha do nothing of the kind. They regard the 
above sutras as siddhanta-sutras. Acharyas Baladeva, 
Ramanuja, and Sreekantha are of opinion that the next 
sutra removes the difficulty as to why the Scriptures in 
some texts allude to the jiva as ‘knowledge, though 
it is really the knower. In the opinion of Acharya 
Madhva and Vallabha, the next sutra simply removes 
the doubt if the soul is really anu, why in some texts 
such as ‘fatvamas?’ and the like, Sruti identifies the jiva 
with- Brahman, Acharya Nimvarka holds that the next 
sutra removes the difficulty as to why in some texts the 
Sruti calls the jiva vibhu though it is really anu. But 
all the Vaishnavacharyas and Saivacharya Sreekantha 
agree in thinking that the jiva is really anu and not 
vibhu as maintained by some schools, Now to the 
sutra. 
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The sutra runs as follows : 
AJUMA ATIT: MARAA 1” — 
AMA? 2121R& 


We give below extracts from the commentaries of 
the different schools. :— 


“qa qa amag TEI N Ga gafada- 
aaam: Bit: waa aaa: dafta a az 
JUQA waweqt-ataa Afg qF qa fan 
aaaea: daftaanfea: garfan aa- fana 
fe atatiaafenad  daftannnaiiaar 
aafin fagaga aa AIHA: | amagut 
afeufmartare uftar-arugem: )"—sfa meta 

“‘sorfaymet Taney Aa Sta TAT 
Ola saaa: 1’—sfa Btafenta-faa-facfaaaa 

“wala Udd EUA JUA A aq aaa 
faa egq ** aa aM Umes Naaa: ’—sfa 

MATERA 

Thus it appears that all these commentators are of 
opinion that owing to the super-imposition of the 
qualities of the duddhi, the jiva appears as anu though 
in reality it is wibhy. 

“qg gaan 7M Att aa anaq art 
afaa: aeuraaifa maq) Maag ae a: 
aaa aafafefa maaa faut: aa’ safafa 
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MAATUA) Wa Wal Aaaen fafest 1” 
—sfa fae- 

CRAVATA MAAN? A MARIAAN | 
aai wise faufaaista aa srafafa 1 aat manaa- 
VIN 4 uaacaa sfa \”—sfa Watiaas-awieayr 

“qaqa maafa; agguanta MAR 
> fawefafa auam | fanatare arcadia, « « « 

aa at aa manaa aw ( dfac BAe gigi ) 
sfa faafaa: nse sana em: 1’—<fa ahh 


Thus we see that Baladeva, Sreekantha, and 
Ramanuja agree in thinking that as all-knowing 
Brahman is designated as truth and knowledge for 
having knowledge and truth for His essential qualities, 
¿so the jiva is designated as knowledge owing to the 
2 ' possession of this essential quality. 

‘SAaeciisawTIN: VATS Aa: AIT: MEU NATS- 
ATAUN: AM aATMMAa UATARA aga 
sua qa afa an fa w’—sfa Aaa 

. “aq aaaenifearar: aaa aa sta fa nra- 
afadtaramgt fauatifa awe:| aa aga 
TU N-Z wars SF. ara sfa agaa- 
’ afta sfa ward wsuendinasla waacaed: |” 
< —sfa NAAT 
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So it is clear that Mādhva and Vallabha are of 
opinion that the jiva having the qualities of truth, 
knowledge etc., similar to those of Brahman for its 
essence is spoken of as Brahman as in the case of the 
all-wise Brahman. 


“geen am afafafa aw fa msaga faya- 
‘faa fay — fafa sufee:; gua aed urs 
quia gesafa, crete a alaisuaftarual ata 
faufefa fasta: w — afa Nfa 


Nimvarka points out that as Brahman is called 
‘sreat’ on account of His possession of qualities 
unsurpassed in greatness, so the jiva is also sometimes 
spoken of as vébhu or great on account of its possession 
of qualities full of greatness. 


Let us now pass on to the next suira. According 
to Sankaracharya and his school the sutra 30* teaches 
that so long as the jiva is in the transmigrating stage 
its connexion with the buddhi does not cease. But 
its connexion with the buddhi ceases only on the 
attainment of true knowledge. Here Sankaracharya 
takes the word ‘atman’ occurring in the sutra to stand 
for ‘buddhi which is not its usual sense, But 
Baladeva, Ramanuja, and others think that the sutra 
only confirms the view maintained in_ the previous 
sutra. In their opinion all that the sutra teaches 
is that the knower is called knowledge since it 





* “qaeraatfeare A ATTEÄN 1 — RII 
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has knowledge for its invariable attribute. Wherever 
the soul is, there also knowledge is. We cannot 
think of the soul without its inseparable quality 
knowledges Hence there cannot be any objection to 
the soul being designated by its essential quality 
knowledge. They explain the word ‘atman’ in its 
usual sense, and take it to stand for jivatman. 

Now a further question arises, if knowledge is the 
essence of the soul why do we notice its absence at 
the time of deep sleep and senselessness ? The next 
sutra, according to Ramanuja and others, removes the 
above difficulty. 

The sutra 31 runs as follows : 


uaaa as fearfaartig i— 212122 


According to the Vaishnava schools and the Saiva 
school of Sreekantha, the suira means that as virile 
power potentially present even in a child becomes 
manifest only in youth, so knowledge of a person 
though potentially present even in the state of deep 
sleep becomes manifest only when he is awake. 


“sq Haga gyrA aa va mazzaa- 
danaz aaa wat uae alte aa va 
Aasaa: v’—sfa atfaaraarei 

“sean AMEN MURA a acta | 
qaa: waa a maafa agua aaa ae 
aena amag: fae: 0” 


ae 
10 








\- 
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But Acharya Sankara and his school maintain 
just as the virile power which exists even in a child 
becomes manifest only in youth, so the connexion of 
the buddhi with the jiva though potentiaily present 
in the state of deep sleep as the seed of avidya becomes 
manifest only in the waking state. The Vedanta 
rejects in foto the theory of accidental origination. 
Anything which is altogether non-existent cannot 
possibly come into being. 


“gar ae dearelfa Aaaa facararaza 
qaeafesauewaaiaufadamaacfadaarata ataar- 
feaifauafa, maaana mecan aga- 
ufanagia, wanaafa qfedaa: waar AAAA 
va Hyanmaal: ya: vatanaaaiafadafa w” 

—sfa migcare 

The sutra 32 runs as follows : 
“fanua Aaa AaS arat-faaat ISAIN wv” 
—RIRIRR 


According to Sankarācharya and his school, all that 
the sutra teaches is that unless we admit the existence 
of the internal organ ( qR ), the theory of the 
perpetual presence or the perpetual absence of con- 
sciousness becomes inevitable. In the samsara stage, 
consciousness is neither perpetually present nor per- 
petually absent. If the soul is all-pervading as conten- 
ded by them, how can that be? In their opinion, on 
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the admission of the agency of the buddhi limiting 
Brahman, the above difficulty is easily overcome. 


| = 

“ae N AAR ACTA TAA N ANAR WATT 
alalama : “4 
wWayanaArars auala: SAT N 
—sfa mpana 

But Ramanuja, Baladeva, Nimvarka, and Sreekantha 
have seen in the sutra a refutation of the all-pervading 
theory. According to them, the sura means that if 
the soul is really all-pervading, then it will have to be 
conceived as ever-conscious or ever-unconscious or as 


both ever-conscious and ever-unconscious at the same 
time. 


“sara (aana) maaana FATA 
aan faa cag: efaa a faaqan ase warat 
fam at eq w’—sfa Namni 

“qaaa naaa aA Mamaa q faa 
sqng Wea Wasaga ; swaratfaaat a 
—suafata a faa aq, saquafata ar 1” 

—sfa share 


Ramanuja further points out that the admission 
of the internal organs does not make the situation 
better. The soul being all-pervading and having its 
perpetual connexion with all the organs internal or 
external at the same time and there having no pos- 
sibility for the adrista and the like to limit} the perpe- 
tual connexion, the theory of the perpetual presence 








à 9 7 
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of consciousness or its perpetual absence, or of both 
at the same time becomes inevitable. 


“anaua aimma wanda 
aa a: HAS dyna METAAN: 
aata: P —sfa MaR 


I next take up the sutras 49 and 50 of the same 
Pāda and Adhyāya. The sutra 49 is :— 


“JUARA ATART: Wi’ — RIIE 


According to Rāmānuja, Sreekantha, and Nimvarka, 
the sutra points out that the jiva being anu and being 





different in different bodies, there cannot arise any — 


confusion with regard to the enjoyments of actions, 
or the fruits of actions. But Acharya Sankara and 
his school have interpreted the sutra in a different 
way. [In their opinion, the jivas appear innumerable 
owing to the super-imposition of the «zJadhis or limit- 
ing adjuncts. The wfadfis are minute and not all-per- 
vading. Each jiva being limited by the wJadhis can not 
have connexion with other jivas limited by the upadhis 
as well. So there takes place no confusion with regard 
to work or fruits of work. 

The next suéra is a highly contested one. The suira 
runs as follows : 


“MATE Ua @\’—eisive 
Nimvarka and Bhaskara hold that ‘SET qa =’ 


is the correct reading. Ramanuja has accepted “araret 
ga 3” as an alternative reading. 








Most of the commen- 
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J FE: a TALA 
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tators have, however, accepted the reading given 


above as the correct one. Now to the meaning of 
the sutra. Ramanuja, Nimvarka, and Sreekantha have 
interpreted the sutra in the same way. In their opinion 
the suira points out the fallacies of the upholders 
of the Vibhu-vada in general. For the upholders of 
the all-pervading theory have to assume that the 
upadhis or limiting adjuncts can conceal the self- 
luminous intelligence of Brahman which means nothing 
less than the destruction of the essential nature of 
Brahman. The word ‘adhasa’ in their opinion means 
‘hetvabhasa’ or fallacious argument, 


“AECA aea-fatiamgeat- 
qfi Raama va \”—sfa alae 

‘qafaainfeat asa aga ua slau sfa 
gassi gaa sara va 1” —sfa alana 

“gigi afaarelai afaawayia aAA IAN- 
aa wa q un’ —sfa Naane 

According to Bhaskara, the su/ra refutes the views 


of those who maintain that the souls are many and at 
the same time all-pervading. 


- “Sai aga maa: aaar aui ad afaax afa 
giaa maga gaa atarat wa w’—sfa 
WAAL TAT 


But Sankaracharya and his school have seen in 
the suira an enunciation of the Prativimba-vada. In 
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their opinion, the suéva maintains that the soul isa 
reflection of Brahman. 


“anid va ay sila: aware saaana 
ATAT: a 4 wa ara MÀ TAA | 
waa an aafeaaqaa aa aani 
wud, wd aafaa adwadafaf stare 
aqaa: \"—sfa alagcare 

“aalefacraqaniagqanfenfataa va sla Sere: 1” 
sfa aiifacrare-natanutetaraia 

Vallabha is of opinion that the word ‘abhasa’ in 
the sutra stands for reflection. The jiva, in his opinion, 
is undoubtedly a reflection, owing to the absence of 
bliss, but it is a true reflection of Brahman. He 


repudiates the idea ofa false reflection upheld by the 
school of Sankara. 


“sara va sai mazia fatifeaara | 








ARNIS: | A A AST afafaenater - 


ko * 








Wa waacaleaawaaad fv: 
a maas siaraisa faafaa: ”—sfa 





According to Vijnana-bhikshu the sutra ER that a 
the jiva is a pure self-luminous intelligence. hg 


“sna wa aaa stat 
ara fama ser: 1’ —sfa 


+ 
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Madhva and Baladeva have interpreted the sutra 
Írom a different stand-point. I leave out their views for 
the present. 
aJ Let us ñow take up the sxżras in which Bādarāyana 
clearly enunciates the relation between the jiva and 
Brahman. The sutra 43 runs as follows : 


“sit amagang afa afanan- 
ataa TH 1”—212183 


There is hardly any difference between the com- 
mentators with regard to the meaning of the sutra. 
The sutra teaches that there are some texts of the 
Sruti which declare difference between the jiva and 
Brahman, There are other texts which establish their 
non-difference. Members of a certain sakka of the 
Atharva-veda call even slaves and fishers Brahman. 
Having regard to all these conflicting texts, the su/ra- 
kara concludes that the jiva is to be view ed as a part of 
the : Highest Lord. Now the question arises, how can 
the jiva be regarded as the amsa of the Highest Lord ? 
The commentators differ as to the interpretation of 
the word ‘amsa.’ Acharya Sankara in the first place 
observes that by ‘part’ we mean ‘a part as it were,’ 
pr. a being not composed of parts cannot have parts 
in the literal sense. But in the concluding portion 
of his ` his bhasya to the sutra, he suggests the soul must 
be > construed | as a part of the Lord, just as a spark is 


E Ta a part of fir fire. There being both difference and 








s ® non-difference between the jiva and the Highest Lord 
t ya is to be viewed as a part of the Lord. 
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“aaa mafe NTa aansfafaen fara 
W! Wat ÄZIAZIANANMAÄLTIINA: w’—sfa wet 


aa A 


Bhaskarācharya and Ballavācharya also hold that 
the jiva is a part of Brahman just as a spark is a part 
of fire. 


“ag yaaa uais: aaafai ant 
AMARAI amA gaT: anfa sfa ega- 
awaa w’—sfa ameamua- a faa- aa 

“aara ma q f farafata uamfafa 
qaaaea KATA arafaanitqaaa "— 
sfa | -Ahyadiaa-aeis-fatfaa-atacaare-nata- 
MENTA 








But Ramanuja, Nimvarka, Baladeva, and Sreekantha 
hold that the jiva is a part of Brahman, just as light 
issuing from a luminous object such as fire or the sun is 
a part of that object. The word ‘amsa’ must be taken 
in its primary sense. Vijnana-bhikshu also seems to 
hold the same view. 


“arai sla: sufainaa: afsaaeqarat 
aaan Na: w—sfa Aaen 


“aguang faa tS amii zaq- 
naa w?—sfa Phare | 
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“ard a: NYER AARA, araatfaa:, 
fag utaraaisn: | Sem a fa aA at 
fe afaedt mg ‘og awe a Aaaama? 
sfa a: wW—sfa NNa A-a- aeaa 

“a aaa Aiteryaunnaina Baa ufo 
a ama qang w’—sfa alafenrafira-aa- 


| 
ITA 

According to Acharya Madhva, the sutra means that 
the soul isa part of the Lord, on account of its being 
declared to be variously related to Him ; also declared 
otherwise ( as unrelated ) ; and because some sakhins 
differently record that Brahman is of the nature of 
slaves, fishers, and so on.” 














“sit SIU ua aisd qgaiqquada a faad = 
amma wufeufea fadfa yafa arafa aafa 
Sfa w—efa aaran 


I find that Acharya Madhva stands single in his 
opinion, and none else supports him. | 

Badarayana next supports his view by citing texts 
from the Sruti and Smriti. The Sruti also intimates that 
the soul is a part of Brahman ( sutra 44). Almost all 
the commentators cite the following text of che 
Chandogya Upanishad: 

* Vide Mr. Subba Rau, English Translation, Purna- 
prajna-darsana. — z poa or 
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“arise wat watfa faaearaa fafa P — 
( Bre RIRIA ) 


Acharya Sankara notes that the word ‘d/tutani’ used 
in the mantra stands tor all the living beings, and the 
word ‘pada’ tor amsa or part. Acharya Ramanuja 
points out that as the individual souls are many, 
the mantra uses the plural—‘dhutani’. The Smriti also 
regards the soul as an eternal part of Brahman (sutra 45). 


“Samaa Gaira wis waa ‘aAa 





maA Sawa: amaa: (guo) afa w— 





sfa ugua 
Thus we see that Bādarāyana teaches on the 


strength of the Sruti and Smriti that the soul is a part 
of Brahman. 


The next two sutras point out in what particular 
way the soul is to be viewed as a part ofthe Highest 
Lord. The sutrakāra refers to ‘Arakashadi’. Thus it 
follows that the relation of the soul to Brahman is to 
be viewed just like the relation of the rays of light 
to their source. For the convenience of discussion we 
take up a few sutras more, from other parts of the 
Brahma-sutras having bearings on jivalman. 


Let us next pass on tothe sutras making up the 
so-called Pratardanadhikarana, of Adhyaya I., Pada I. 
We read in the Kaushitaki-brahman Upanishad that 
Pratardana—the son of Divodasa, went to the favourite 
abode of Indra by virtue of his heroic deeds. Indra on 


wý 
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meeting Pratardana asked him to choose a boon. 
Pratardana in his turn desired Indra to choose such 
a boon for him as might prove most beneficial to 
mankind. ` Upon which Indra said “I am the Prana 
and the omniscient Self. Worship and meditate on 
me as life, as immortality.” > Here the question arises, 
whether this Being whom Indra calls as the Prana 
and Highest Self is the individual self Indra or the 
Supreme Self. As the word Indra ordinarily stands 
for a particular individual self and the word Prana 
signifies but the same self, it is reasonable to take 
Prana for the individual self. But sutrakara points 
out in sw/ra 28, that it is clear from a connected con- 
sideration of the passages referring to it, that the word 
Prana denotes ‘Brahman and not the individual self. 
If it be said that as the speaker Indra declares himself 
to be the object of worship, the words Indra and Prana 
cannot signify the Highest Self. We reply that as 
there is mention of a multitude of attributes in the text 
such as ananda ( blissful ), ajara ( undecaying ), and 
amrita (immortal ), which can alone belong to the 
Highest Self, the contention of the objector can 
not be held as valid.* A further question arises, how 
can Indra who is well known to be of the nature of an 
individual self teach that he himself is the object of 
worship ? The next sutra clears up the difficulty. It 
1 “g Aaa mifa waren i araracaafaqrare aT 22 
2 “SOMATA P — AHA LURIE 

“a amuraiveniafe Seurardaaar wifey M wer ULUIRE 
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is taught in the same that the words of Indra may be 
viewed as those of Vamadeva, in accordance with the 
spirit of the Sastras.* It is said of Vamadeva that on 
seeing Brahman he declared that ‘He has become 
Manu and the sun as well.” So does also Indra. Indra 
on attainment of his unity with Bratman through 
divine vision declares himself to be the object of worship 
in accordance with the spirit of the Sāstras. In this. 
aphorism Sankara sees an enunciation of his Advaitism 
pure and simple, but Ramanuja and others are of opini- 
on that Indra declares himself to be the object of wor- 
ship on realising all things including himself as 
Brahman. In their view, cases like these are not cases 
of absolute identity, but are simply cases of identity of 
nature. | 
Next I take up the su/ras constituting what is 
known as the Vakyanvyadhikarana of Adhyaya l., 
Pada IV, The aphorisms 19 to 22 form the same. In 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad ( esi ) some texts 
occur where it is taught in effect that husband, wife, 
son, and riches are not dear and loving by themselves, 
but they are dear and loving only for the sake of the 
self. Here a doubt arises, whether the self for the sake 
of which everything else is called dear is the individual 
self or the Highest Self. The jurvapakshin contends 
that the self referred to is but the individual self.” 
- Husband, wife, son, and riches are worldly things, and 
they stand connected with the individual self. Hence 
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the self for the sake of which everything else is called 
dear and loving is only the jiva. But the sutrakara 
tells us in sutra 1. 4. 19, that from the connected 
meaning of the texts, the self referred to, can be no 
other than the Highest Self. > For it has been stated in 
the latter part of the topic that the self for the sake of 
which everything else is called dear, is to be seen, heard, 
remembered, and contemplated, and when it is known 


. everything else is known as well. As such characteristics 


cannot belong to the individual self, the self referred to 
is undoubtedly the Highest Self. 

- In the initial part of the texts, there is reference to 
husband, wife, son, and riches, and they have been 
enjoined to be viewed as dear and loving for the sake 
of the self. In the latter part, the self has been 
declared to be the object of contemplation, and 
we have further been told that when it is known every- 
thing else is known. Hence it is clear that the Sruti 
teaches that the individual soul is to be viewed as the 
Highest Self in some way or other, But how can the 
jiva be looked upon as the Highest Self? Different 
teachers have answered the question differently. 
According to Acharya Asmarathya, the jiva is to be 
viewed as the Highest Self for the sake of the fulfrlment 
of the promissory statement—when the self is known 
every thing else is known. * Unless the jiva is viewed 
as the Highest Self, knowledge of one cannot pos- 





1 “NAANA i amr ULE | 


2 “qfaia raTa: i’ —AaHo BIRO 
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sibly convey knowledge of everything else. Accord- 
ing to Acharya Audulomi, the jiva is to be looked 
upon as the Highest Self as it issues forth in its 
own formas one undifferentiated consciousness after 
final release. * According to Acharya Kasakritsna 
as interpreted by Sankara, Brahman Himself exists 
in the form of the individual soul through avidya and 
so the jiva is none else than the Highest Self. 2 
Acharya Sankara takes Kasakritsna’s opinion as the 
siddhanta view and supports the same. 


“saa aas Aa fasrenaaraaraerarec- 
uafacandenumatiata ama Bala arae W”?— 
sfa nEaN 

Ramanuja, Nimbarka, and Sreekantha, also accept 
Kasakritsna’s view as the siddhanta view but they 
interpret the aphorism differently. They are of opinion 
that as Brahman is the ruler and controller of the 


jivas as their inner self, which are nothing but His 
body or sakti, they are to be regarded as Brahman 


Himself. 
“arda Naamana: sane a 
awofacieaa, sfa aR MN aaa a ’— 
sfa sahara 





1 “samfaaa wtarafeentsenfa: m —amge UBR * 
2 “wmaferatcfa mumga: N Awe LUBI 
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“a mafa fasg sarfesa maafa AET- 
enaa saaa anana Rafa ATN- 
Adal Aa e afa manni 

“Starafa afaa yana: mA AAR? 
sad naa caren aaaf Safa- 
gauna aaa aas sfa aaa and 
m —sfa favarnartar 

Baladeva and Vallabha explain the aphorism almost 
in the same way. 


“seq aafaa faniananfeau MAAA 
aa aaa naasa amand ar 
qnaa 1” —sfa alaifarearar 

wa ha aa awa dafaaam sist anaar 
ad faefayafeararat ware w’—sfa aaz- 
HRI 

But Bhāskara supports Sankara : 

“adamam mata Nae aAA- 
Aaaama sfa manq ward @ 1” —sfa Share 
SB | 


Before passing on to the review of the commenta- 
tors, I take up two suéras more of Adhaya II., Pada I. 
In Adhaya II, Pada I, the sutrakara teaches that God 
is not only the operative cause of the universe but He is 
the material cause of the same as well. But if Brahman 
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be regarded asthe material cause of the universe as 
well, the distinction between the enjoyer (jiwa ) and the 
Lord passes away. Hence ‘he purvapakshin contends 
Brahman cannot be regarded as the material*cause of the 
universe. To this the suérvakara replies in sutra 13, 
that it need not be so. The distinction between the 
individual as enjoyer and the Lord stands, as is evident 
from examples of ordinary life.» According to Sankara 


and his school, the main object of the sxzfra is to illus- 


trate the distinction between the enjoyer andthe Lord 
in the sphere of vyavahara only, for the immediately 
next sutra 14, shows that this distinction does not obtain 
in the sphere of paramartha or true knowledge. But 
according to Nimvarka, Baladeva, and others, the truth 
conveyed in the sz/ra is meant for all stages of existence. 
According to the former school, all that the sutra teaches 
is that although the enjoying souls and the objects 
of enjoyment are nothing but Brahman and on that 
account non-different, yet they may practically be 
distinguished and held apart as two sets, just asin 
ordinary life we distinguish as separate individual things, 
the waves, ripples, and foam of the sea, although at 
the bottom they are all identical as being nothing more 
or less than sea-water.+ According to Ramanuja, this 
universe of sentient-and non-sentient beings constitutes 
the body of the Lord and He is its ruling Self, It may 


° Amaaan ana i RE UUs 


i Vide Thibaut, English Translation, Spe iis with 


Sankara’s Commentary—vol, xxxiv 8.B.E. 
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be said that God as an embodied being is not different 
from other souls, and is subject to enjoyment as they 
are. The sutrakara replies that God's having a body 
does not sebject Him to fruition any more than in ordi- 
nary life, a king, although himself an embodied being, is 
affected by the experiences of pleasure and pain which 
his servants have to undergo. Acharya Nimvarka 
points out that though God is the material cause of the 


‘universe, the well-known distinction of the individual 


soul and God stands, as is clear from the ordinary 
examples of the sea and its ripples, the sun and its rays. 
Acharya Baladeva illustrates his view by the example 
of aman armed with a sword. As a man armed with 
a sword which represents his energy is but a single man, 
so Brahman possessing sakidi is nothing more than 
Brahman, though His sakéi is different from Him. | 

The next sutra is a highly contested one.* Acharya 
Sankara has laid much stress upon it. He has in 
fact regarded it as the keystone to his whole system. 
There is hardly any difference in the interpretation 
of the sutra. But the conclusions drawn from the 
premises of the sutra are widely divergent. The 
sutra, in plain words, teaches the non-difference of cause 
and effect on the strength of the Scriptural texts 
beginning with the word ‘arambhana’ and the like. 
The texts beginning with the word ‘arambhana’ occur 
in the Chhandogya Upanishad Adhaya VI. f There 





* Gagaga A: |)" —awigqe RIUS 
* + Vide Mahamahopadhyaya Pundit “Ganganath Jha’s English 
Translation, Chhandogya Upanishad. 
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lived one Svetaketu, the grandson of Aruna. His 
father Uddalaka asked him to live the life of a religious 
student and to study the Vedas. Accordingly he went 
when he was 12 years old and came batk when he 
was 24, having studied all the Vedas, greatly conceited 
considering himself well-read. Upon which his father 
inquired of his conceited son if he had ever asked for 
that instruction “by which the unheard becomes the 
heard, the unperceived becomes the perceived, and’ 
the unknown becomes the known, just as by a single 
clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, all 
modification being only a name arising from speech 
and the truth being that all is clay.” The topic ends 
with the words “that which is this subtle essence,— 
in That has all this its Self ; That is the True ; That is 
a. That thou art, O, Svetaketu.”'* 

According to Sankara, this phenomenal universe con- 
sisting of sentient and non-sentient beings is the effect, 
and Brahman is the cause. This aphorism in teachmg 
that this phenomenal universe is non-different from its 
cause—Brahman, virtually teaches that from the stand- 
point of parvamartha or true knowledge the cause 
Brahman is true, and the effect—this phenomenal uni- 
verse of the living and non-living is false or non-existent, 
as is clear from the texts of the Sruti cited above. The 
texts of the Sruti, according to Sankara, point out that 
as all pots, jars, etc. made of clay are mere names based 
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upon words and have no existence apart from the clay 
which is the only truth, so this phenomenal world con- 
sisting of the living and non-living from the standpoint 
of paramtriha is a mere name arising from speech and 
has no existence apart from Brahman who is the 
only truth. 

‘oat aaa faa aad aaa Aaaa- 
waa. fm az: naa szga Wai a a ae 
ada faa ama afacfai amaan Baca 
qaaa aafafa | wa aml eer Bala: | aa 
yagara agafataa A- 
maga sfa waa 1” —sfa IRANA 








According to Ramanuja, Baladeva, and others, the 
main object of the aphorism is to refute the view of 
Kanada, who maintains that effect is always different 
from its cause. As the Sruti by its texts beginning 
with the words ‘arambhana’ and the like, teaches that 
this phenomenal world of sentient and non-sentient 
beings is non-different from its cause—Brahman, the 
view of Kanada is untenable. As jars, pots, and 
the like which are fashioned out of clay are nothing but 
different manifestations of clay based upon name arising 
from speech, and as such are non-different from clay 
which is the truth, so this phenomenal universe of the 
living and non-living having innumerable names and 
forms in its effected state is nothing but the manifesta- 
tion of the chidachit body or sakti of Brahman from its 
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causal state, and as such is non-different from Him 
who is the only truth. 


“sad awy—faefaaqudiaa auait aula az 
sanaaa aq aafaa ama ardana 
gana Rma a aa- az AAA, aqm- 
Taq AW; mgifag fans- -MAR-RI 
emua; aq wda; afa ` 
ACU WAS AHT: RAET INARA M — 

sfa aae 
“TATA anuti WATZASATA ABT: 
ANA AN! Fa: AARIA ware 
wee mfg Gai a aaa: w’—sfa Nan 
“ae anae fase faaaisafefeeareat- 
Ranuan ama ana a Awa 
wa anaq aanugqgsafam aga: anfaz- 
FAZIA EAN AR NATTA waa KARTA- 
afaa: afa Naaa ama-n 
“arama fam aR afaa afafa ı 
aa amaA arqratamad, a aaa ser: ofaanfa) 























qa a ofa He aw at Haq aa: afaa- 
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ae! man fara amna ARA are 
manama, a faaraa \”—<fa ataecaara 
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Sreekantha follows Ramanuja. Bhaskara is of 
opinion that the su¢ra does not purport to teach the 
falsity of the phenomenal world.* According to him 
all that the sutra teaches is that cause exists as effect 
under certain conditions just as clay exists as pots under 
certain conditions and as such is non-different from 
them. According to Madhva, the sutra teaches that 
cause must be admitted to be none other than Brahman 
"from the statement of challenge as to the means etc., 
and other arguments recorded in the Scriptures. Thus 
it is clear that with regard to the purport of the suira 
the main contest lies between Sankara and his school 
on the one hand, and Ramanuja, Nimvarka, Baladeva, 
and Sreekantha on the other. 

We bring our statement of the principal su/vas to a 
close here and pass on to their critical study. It appears 
from what we have stated above that the real contest 
with regard to the meaning of the suiras lies between 
Sankara and his school on the one hand, and the Vaishna- 
vacharyas and Saivacharya Sreekantha on the other. 
The contesting parties stand on opposed positions and 
so far as we see itis not possible to bring about any 
reconciliation between them. We must take one side 
or the other. There is no other alternative open to us, 
We have given our best consideration to the matter and 
have come to the ci conclusion that the interpretation of 


* Canute areata acacafasa aquafad fe aaqraad 
faata way arcadia al avafeasena: area a afafena- 
qua augeat arira i’ —sfa areata aaa 
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the Vaishnava-schools and that of Sreekantha, generally 
speaking, is more reasonable, and we therefore prefer 
the same. Our reasons are given below serially with 
reference to each of the sutras refered to abovè. 

i. In sutra II. 3. 17, the sutrakara teaches in 
clear words that jiva is neither born nor dies, and that 
it is eternal and immutable. All the Vaishnava teachers, 
Sreekantha, and Vijnanabhiksu have failed to see any 
other meaning init. But this plain meaning did not 
suit Sankara. For the sake of his preconceived theory 
he had to interpret it in a novel way and to import 
certain words in the aphorism which do not really find 
any place init. According to him as noted above the 
suira teaches that as 7:vatman is nothing but Brahman 
limited by the zfadhis, it is eternal and immutable. 
But from the context it appears to us that the sutras 
beginning with 17, relate to the jivas and jivas alone 
and so the interpretation of Sankara seems beside the 
point. 

2. The sutra 18 too has been interpreted by San- 
kara, Bhaskara and Vijnanabhikshu in a peculiar way. 
The word ‘næ of:the sutra according to them stands for 
‘knowledge’ and not for ‘knower.’ But Ramanuja, Nim- 
varka, Baladeva, Madhva, and Sreekantha hold that the 
word ‘jna’ stands for knower and not for knowledge as 
held by Sankara and others. Ramanuja very ably 
points out that knowledge has its existence, has its 
character as knowledge only with reference to a knower. 
Knowledge without reference to a knower is meaning- 
less, altogether unthinkable. When this relation with 
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the knower ceases, knowledge itself ceases. Just as 
there can be no cutting without a cutter and the obiect 
to be cut. The Srutis, Smritis, and Brahma-sutras also 
allude to kfiower and not to pure knowledge as such. 


“qaafaaa sraraat faufaarfe a | 
aaqaufaaia g afata a fasia 

. Swear ae Beaga faq | 

aAa mA anA fa fafaaa N 
‘famiaiat aa aA fa a afa: | 

Jagi afa a mg: Saw afa a afa: i 
masa flan aans aeata | 

‘Sisava’ aa asa afaarafafa feraq uv” 

afa TTA | 21212 


In this connection I cite below opinions of three 
western thinkers of repute. They have all held that a 
state of pure knowledge is inconceivable and that know- 
ledge can be conceived only as a state of a knower. 
Loize observes as follows : 

“Tt is impossible to speak of a bare movement with- 
out thinking of the mass whose movement it is ; and 
it is just as impossible to conceive a sensation existing 
without the accompanying of that which has it, or 
rather, of that which feels it, for this also is included in 
the given fact of experience that the relation of the feel- 
ing subject to its feeling, what its other characteristics 
may be, is in any case something different from the 
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relation ofthe moved element to its movement. It is 
thus and thus only, that the sensation is a given fact ; 
and we have no right to abstract from its relations to 
its subject because this relation is puzzling, and because 
we wish to obtain a starting-point which looks more 
convenient, but is utterly unwarranted by experience.” * 

Ward maintains much the same view. He says : 

“It is not enough to talk of feelings or volition : | 
what we mean is that some individual man or worm 
feels, strives, acts, thus or thus. Obvious as this may 
seem, it has been frequently forgotten or gainsaid.’’+ 

Ladd puts his case more forcibly yet. In his 
opinion to conceive of knowledge without reference 
to a knower is an impossibility. 

“All states of consciousness involve a reference of 
the state to an “I,” as the subject of the state ; and, 
in spite of the constant change of states which goes 
on, so that in reality the same state never recurs, 
and even the same thing is never twice known, all 
are understood to be states of one and the same 
subject. This reference and this understanding enter 
into all our experience ; they give conditions to 
experience and make it possible. Whatever changes 
experience may be conceived of as undergoing, they, 
as conditions of all possible experience, must be con- 
ceived of as remaining. To ask usto try to imagine 





* Lotze, Metaphysic, § 241. 
t Vide his Article on SBapshalogy,? GRETA Britan- 
nica, 11th edition, 
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a mental state or act not involving this reference and 
understanding, with respect to the unit-subject of 
consciousness, is to ask us to try to be conscious and 
unconscious at the same time. The ‘I’ may become 
unconscious ; that is, the phenomena of consciousness 
in that connected development which characterizes the 
individual may cease to exist. But phenomena of cons- 
ciousness can nol be conceived of as occurring without 
"being referable to some one subject as its modes or 
slates.” | 

The context shows that the aphorism is meant for 
the individual self and not for the Highest Self. The. 
Scriptures invariably conceive of the jiva as a knower, 
and not as pure knowledge. As the plain meaning 
of the word “jna” is knower and not knowledge as 
contended by Sankara and others, and as pure know- 
ledge as such without reference to a knower is incon- 
ceivable, we do not think possible that Badarayana 
has taught anything in the szfra which is simply 

| untenable. 

3. In sutras 19 to 28, Adhyaya Il., Pada IIl, as 
noted above, the question of the size of the soul has 
been discussed. It has been taught therein, according 
to the interpretation of the commentators of all the 
schools, that the jiva is very minute in size and not all- 
pervading as apparently held ina text of the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad. The context shows that the 


text in question refers to the Highest Self and not 
j 


} * Ladd, Physiological Psychology, pp. 610—111; Italics are ours. 
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to the individual self. The centre hridaya lying in 
the dorsal region of the spinal cord is the seat of the 
Jiva. It radiates its light of consciousness to different 
parts of the body through the innumerable nervous 
paths and channels connecting it with different parts 
of the body just as the cooling effect of a quantity of 
sandal-ointment placed in any part of the body does. 
Orit may be conceived as illuminating every part of f 
the body just like a lamp kept in an enclosed space. 
Or it may, more fitly, be considered as spreading like 
the odour of a scented article. It must not however 
be supposed that there is no distinction between 
knower and knowledge. The distinction between the 
/ knowing subject and its knowledge has always been 
maintained in the Scriptures. The sutra 28 points 
to the distinction between knower and knowledge. 
But there are some Scriptural texts such as ‘fasi as aaa’ 
‘a faara fae’ and the like where knowledge has been 
spoken of as knower. It may be contended on the basis 
of such texts that there is in fact no distinction between 
knower and knowledge. The sufra 29 seems to be 
an explanation of the above difficulty. Acharya 
Sankara admits that in sutra 28 the distinction between 
the individual self and its quality, Consciousness, has 
been upheld.* But he is* of opinion that the sutra 
29 is a reply not only to sutra 28 but to all the prece- 
ding sutras beginning with sutra 19. In his opinion 





° “naq wae aware’ ( atet 2¢) a ares: waT- 
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SER im sutra 2ọ the theory of the minute size of the 
soul has been refuted by the suiraąakara. But we do 
not find any indication whatever in these sutras to 

» égard them as purvapaksha-suiras. On considering 

all these suiras carefully we find that all the objections 

as tothe minuteness ofthe soul have been raised in 
these sufras one after another and they have all been 
answered. Further, the text of the Brihadaranyaka 

Upanishad where the soul has apparently been viewed 

as all-pervading has also been explained away. In 

these circumstances we do not see our way to support | 

Sankara and his school. Any unbiassed_ student of ji 

the Vedanta cannot but come to the same conclusion, 

“4. In Sankara’s opinion, in suira 29 we come 

across the siddhania view. His bhashya on the sufra 

has appeared to us unsatisfactory. According to it the 
word ‘tad’ occurring in the aphorism stands for buddhi 
and not knowledge as interpreted by Ramanuja and 
others. But the topic of the buddhi, as far as we see, 
has not been raised in any of the preceding sutras 
looked upon by him as purvapaksha-sutras. If so,how 
j are we to account for its sudden introduction ? In the 
immediately preceding sutra, according to his own inter- 
pretation, the distinction between the individual soul 
and its quality consciousness | #a@rya ) has been pointed 
out. Even admitting for argument’s sake that in the 
immediately preceding aphorism, the distinction between 

the soul and buddhi has been maintained, the sutra 29 

can then be taken as a reply to the same only and not 

È  toall the preceding sutras in which the question of the 


~ 
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minuteness of the soul has directly been discussed. On 
the other hand, we find the topic of the buddhi has 
subsequently been taken up in sutras 36—39, Adhyaya 
II, Pada III. Asin the immediately preceding sutra, 
the distinction between knower and knowledge has 
been taught, and as there are texts in the Scriptures 
which can fitly raise the doubt as to why the knower 
has been called knowledge in those texts, we are of 
opinion that the word ‘tad’ stands for ‘jnana’ and not 
for buddhi as contended by Sankara and his school. 
According to Sankara, the individual soul has the 
qualities of duddhi for its principal qualities. It is a 
knower and an enjoyer because of them. Its minuteness 
is due to them as well. As a matter of fact its 
knowership or individuality is a fiction. Owing to the 
transference of the qualities of the buddhi, * it becomes 
an individual—an agent. But what are the qualities 
of the duddhi*™ according to Sankara? Will, malice, 
pleasure, pain etc., are the qualities of the buddhi 
according to him. Buddhi transfers these qualities to 
the soul and makes it a minute agent though in 
reality it is all-pervading. Thus we see that 
Sankaracharya endows Jéuddhi with certain powers 
which are really foreign to it. But the buddhi is very 
fine matter according to Sankara and his school, and so 
it is difficult to see how it can possess the powers 
attributed to it by them. While combating the 





* Here the word ‘buddhi’ has been taken by Sankara in its 
widest sense for ‘antahkarana’ and not in its limited sense. 
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Samkhyas, the great Sankara has said in many places; 
that any unconscious object like the Pradhana 
of the Samkhyas can not possess any motive-power or“ 
will ( nafa )*. Ifthisis true of the Pradhana of the | 
Samkhyas, this is equally true of unconscious buddhi. 
But Sankara in his commentary to sutra II. 3. 29, does 
not hesitate to ascribe to it the powers of creating 
individuality or knowership and even of enveloping all- 
pervading ever-conscious Brahman | It is inconceivable 
how unconscious buddhi can have any such powers. t 
In sutras 36-39, Adhyaya II, Pada III, it has been 
taught in unequivocal terms that the uddhi can not be 
regarded as karfa on any account. If the ouddhi is 
treated as karta or agent and not as £arana or instrument 
there is undoubtedly change of designation. In such 
expressions as ‘fasta avi aqa’ the word ‘vijnana stands 


for the soul and not for the internal organ buddhi. f 


“Aaa fatm ag a gaa afer 
fagaia: enq 1” —sfa ngt | 
It may be contended if the soul is really the agent 
both pleasant and unpleasant consequences _cannot 


ensue. But the sufrakara points out that they can 
take place in consequence of the limited powers of the 
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individual soul.» Again, ifthe buddhi is held as kar ła 
or agent, its instrumentality will disappear and it will 
become an agent ( aat ). This inversion of power is 
wholly unjustifiable. + 


“afe ya amanare qfata iaria: ufa- 
fnàa: enq) aufa ag Aaa adnfaarea I” — 
sfa ugana 


Besides, the state of samadhi as taught in the* 
Vedanta is possible only on the supposition that the 
individual soul is the agent. For in the state of samadhi 
the individual soul realises its difference with Prakriti 
and its modifications, The buddhi being simply a modi- 
fication of Prakriti cannot be the same as the in- 
dividual soul which realises its difference with Prakriti.t 
Acharya Sankara admits in his commentary thereto 
that in the above sutras, the agency of the jiva has been 
taught and not that of the buddhi. But Sankara while 
commenting on sutra II. 3. 40, maintains that in such 
texts as ‘fam as aqa’ the agency of the buddhi has been 
referred to, and that the inversion of power does not 
really take place if we take the buddhi for the Bathe. 


———— =- Ý — — - e = le eee —_—_—- — 
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Fhus we see that Sankara even goes the length of ex- 
plaining away the clear texts of the sutras in an evasive 
manner for the sake of his preconceived advaita theory. 
Badarayana holds that the ziva is the agent and not 
the éuddki. But Sankara virtually opposes him and 
says that the duddhi is the agent and not the jival 
But whom are we to follow—the sutrakara or the 
bhashyakara ? It is incumbent on the ġžaskyakara to 


sbring out clearly and consistently the meanings of the 


sutras Without adding anything which has never been 


intended by the sxztrakara. But when we see that 


the dkashyakara says anything which has never been 
intended by the sztrakara, his interpretation must 
be rejected, however learned and scholarly it may 
appear. Having regard to such far-fetched and indirect — 


interpretations, Sree- -Chaitanya of Navadvipa—one of 


the great teachers of the world, rightly observes with 
reference to the dzashkya of Sankaracharya : 

BT understand the meanings of the sutras abil 
are clear- -but „your inter pretations confuse me, It is 


the duty of the dkashyakara to bring out the meanings 


of the sxtras but the dbkashkyw you cite instead of 
clearing them up rather hides them. ’* 
We have said above that know FACA, is but a state 
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of the knower and that knowledge as such is incon* 
ceivable without a knower, But according to Acharya 
Sankara knowership is created by the qualities of the 
buddhi, but knowledge cannot be so created. [If it is 
possible for the qualities of the buadi to create knower- 
ship we do not see why it is impossible for them to 
create knowledge as well. As a matter of fact it is 
not possible for them to create either knowership or 
knowledge, for the duddhz is according to his own, 
admission unconscious. Further, the qualities of the 
buddhi, according to Sankara, can hide the true nature 
of all-pervading Brahman who is pure knowledge, and 
make Him appear asso many knowers and enjoyers. 
"Nathamuni—a teacher of the Visishtadvaita School 
anterior to Ramanuja cogently points out if avidya is so 
very’ powerful as to hide the true nature of Brahman 
there cannot possibly be anything which can make Him 
free from it. If you contend that the Divine vision— 
that ‘Brahman is knowledge’ can make Him free from 
avidya, then you practically make Brahman an object 
ot divine vision which is an impossibility according to 
your own theory. 


“raed ai ag AAA Zaaa | 

amag farina a: AANA i 
a Bed = 

q4 anita fasrmafa Fa ara AA i 


amitisaanfad agaaa vasa v”—Nathamuni 
quoted in Sreebhashya to sutra I. 1. 1. 
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This much about untenableness of Sankara’s inter- 
pretation. On the contrary, we prefer the following 
interpretation ofthe sutra. The immediately preceding 
sutra while’ pointing to the distinction between knower 
and knowledge raises a difficulty as well. If there is in 
reality distinction between knower and knowledge, 
why in some texts has knowledge been spoken of as 
knower ? The sutra in question removes the difficulty 
“by pointing out that as all-wise Brahman is called 
knowledge because it is His essential attribute so the 
jiva—the knower is called knowledge because knowledge 
is its essential attribute. Ramanuja, Sreekantha, and 


Baladeva have interpreted the sutra in the above way 


and we are decidedly of opinion it is the direct an 
true interpretation of the same. 

5- Sankaracharya’s interpretations of the sutras 30 
and 31, appear to us forced, According to him, the 
sutra 31 teaches that atman stands enveloped by the 
upadhi of the duddhi till the attainment of final release. 
We have shown above that the immediately preceding 
sutra has nothing to do with the qualities of the duddhi 
and hence it is not possible to interpret it in the above 
way. Further, under Sankara's interpretation we have to 
take the word ‘atman’ occurring in the sużłra in an un- 
usual sense for ‘buddhi.’ In our opinion the sutra simply 
supports the immediately preceding sutra by pointing 
out that as knowledge is the inseparable attribute of 
the knower it can fairly be regarded as knowledge. 
The sutra 31, according to Sankara, teaches that 
as the virile power though potentially present in 

12 
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a child becomes manifest in youth, so the qualities of 
the buddhi, potentially existing in the state of deep 
sleep and senselessness, become manifest when the 
jiva is awake. If the qualities of the buddhi are mere 
fictions when true knowledge is attained it is difficult to 
see how they can exist as the seed of avidya in the 
state of deep sleep when, according to Sankara, the jiva 
attains unity with the Highest and thus reaches the 
state of true knowledge.” It appears to us that the’ 
sutra only explains by reference to virile power the 
fact that if knowledge is an essential and invariable 
attribute of a knower how there can be its temporary 
»absence in the state of deep sleep and senselessness. 

6. The interpretation of the sutra 32 as given by 
Sankara is not satisfactory either. According to him, 
the soul is all-pervading consciousness. But through the 
upadhi of the buddhi it becomes minute and limited. 
Hence in his opinion on the admission of the agency of 
the ġuddhi the difficulty as to the perpetual presence or 
perpetual absence of consciousness is cured, But we 
think that Ramanuja has rightly pointed out that the 
defect is not cured on the admission of the agency of 
the buddhi. All-pervading soul having its connexion 
with all the organs internal or external at the 
same time and there being no other principle to limit 
this perpetual connexion, the theory of perpetual 
presence or perpetual absence of consciousness becomes 
inevitable. Antahkarana being only an unconscious 


*Vide Sankara’s commentaries to sutras I. 1. 9 and IV. 4. 16. 
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instrument cannot possibly limit this perpetual presence 
or absence. 

7. The sutra 49 as interpreted by Sankara seems to 
be far-fetched as well. According to him, though the 
soul is all-pervading, the upadhis are minute, The jiva 
being enveloped by the zpadhis becomes limited in its 
sphere of work. Hence there cannot arise any confusion 
regarding work or fruits of work among the innumerable 
‘jivas so limited by the xpadhis. But we donot think 
that the real difficulty is avoided on the theory of 
Sankara. According to Sankara, the wJadhis are limited 
and minute. If so, it is difficult to see how they can 
limit Brahman—the all-pervading principle of knowledge 
and truth. But according to Ramanuja, Baladeva, 
Sreekantha, and others, the jivas being minute and 
different in different bodies, there cannot arise any 
confusion with regard to work or fruits of work. Their 
interpretation seems to the point. 

8. The sutra 48 as commented on by Sankara is 
beside the point. The word ‘adhasa’ occurring in the 
aphorism is taken by him to mean frativimva, We 
donot say that the word cannot mean frativimva. But 
the point to be considered is whether we ought to 
interpret the word in the way Sankara does having 
regard to the context. We have ‘seen above that 
according to sutra 17, the jiva is eternal and indestructi- 
ble, according to sutra 18 it isa knower, according to 
sutras 29 and 30, knowledge is its essential and 
inseparable attribute. In sutras 43, 44 and 45, the 
jiva has been shown to be the eternal amsa (part) ‘of 
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Brahman, and the relation in which it stands fo 
Brahman is ®ne of difference and non-difference. But it 
becomes a reflection all on a sudden in sutra ṣo! We 
do not think thatit is possible to make” the jivaa 
prativimva without doing violence to the aphorisms 
noted above. According to sutra 29 as understood by 
Sankara, the qualities of the buddhi make the jiva what 
itis. Butin sutra 50 as interpreted by Sankara, it is 
the reflection of Brahman. In the former case, superim- 
position takes p!ace from the side of the duddhi and 
in the latter from the side of Brahman. The former 
doctrine is technically known as ‘A vaccheda-vada’ and 
the latter as ‘Prativimva-vada’. Sankara in his commen- 
tary has in most places advocated the former theory 
but has occasionally advocated the latter as well. It is 
not possible to reconcile both these theories which seem 
to be of opposed nature. Hence it is difficult to see 
how Sankara can consistently preach both of these 
theories in one and the same breath. 

Rupa Gosvamin of Bengal in his memorable work 
“Shat-sandarbha’ has refuted these theories. According 
to Sankara and his school Brahman is beyond all 
relations. So it is not possible for Him to be limited 
by the qualities of the buddhi. Further, Brahman who 
is, according to them, attributeless, all-pervading, and 
formless cannot possibly have any reflection or reflected 
image. One who is attributeless cannot have any 
connexion with the upadhis or limiting adjuncts, one 
who is all-pervading and formless cannot have any 
reflection. Luminaries limited in space\have reflection ; 
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e 
but all-pervading akasa or ether being invisible can 


have nothing of the kind. 

“aa aqqan aaa, adare 
aw urezana: fadhaa mne fa- 
aaa a ufala; sorfwasaqararara, 
favanfafaeterarara, zamamna suafaaft 
femamnrasaifainag ofafaa cua, a aang, 
zaam n” afa zazi Auma, 20 


Acharya Baladeva—a well-known thinker of the 
same school rightly observes that scholars have shown 
the absurdity of the Prativimva Theory on the ground 
that what is all-pervading cannot have any reflection 
and that of the Pariccheda Theory onthe ground that 
what is beyond all relations cannot have any jarzccheda 
or limiting adjunct.e On the fariccheda Theory the 
jiva is Brahman limited by the wJadis or the qualities 
of the dudadhi. 

The upadhis limiting Brahman may be viewed as unreal 
or real. Ifthey are held as unreal, they cannot possibly 
limit Brahman who is without attributes and beyond 
all relations. That which is unreal cannot limit one who 
is pure intelligence and without any touch of avidya, 
The qualities of the duddfi limiting Brahman cannot be 
similar to the mistaking of a rope for a serpent or that 
of a shell for a silver. In these cases the things which 
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produce the mistaken notion exist as a matter of fact. 
But the wjadhis limiting Brahman by the very supposi- 
tion are unreal and non-existent and so they cannot 
possibly produce any mistake of similar nature. If we 
take them as real even then they cannot possibly limit 
Brahman who is self-luminous and beyond all connec- 
tions. One who is ex s#ypothesis beyond all relations 
cannot possibly be limited by the wfadhis unreal or, 
real. On the*Prativimba Theory, the jiva is the reflec- 
tion of Brahman, Brahman is like the sun, and the 
Jiva is like its reflection in water. The sun is a lumi- 
nary limited in space and so can have reflection. But 
Brahman, according to Sankara and his school, is all- 
pervading, invisible, and without attributes. Hence He 
cannot possibly have any reflection. It does not seem 
probable that the su/rakara has formulated any theory 
in sutra 50, which is physically impossible. Having 
regard to the context it appears to us that as in the 
sutra under review, the word ‘abhasa’ can only mean, 
‘hetvabhasa’ or fallacious argument, the theory that the 
souls are all-pervading and many as promulgated by 
Kapila and others has been controverted in the same. 

= g. There is hardly any difference among the 
commentators with regard to the meaning of the 
aphorism 43. The aphorism briefly teaches the 
relation in which jivatman stands to Paramatman. 
There are some texts of the Srutis in which the 
difference between the jiva and the Highest Lord has 
been indicated. There are other texts which establish 
their non-difference. The members of a certain sakha 
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of the Atharva-veda even go the length of regarding the 
slaves, fishermen, and others as Brahman. Badarayana 
with a view to reconcile all these seemingly conflicting 
texts concludes that the jiva is to be viewed as amsa 
or part of Brahman. He does not stop here but goes 
further. He supports his position by reference to the 
Sruti and Smriti. The Chhandogya Sruti regards all 
beings animate or inanimate as the foot of Brahman.* 


"The word ‘hada’ occuring in the Mantra,,according to 


Sankara, means ‘amsa’ and the words ‘eat yaifa' 
mean all beings living and non-living. Hence it follows 
that the Sruti views all the jivas as amsas of Brahman. 
The Smriti teaches the same lesson. The Geeta views 
the jiva as the eternal part of God.f So the sutra 43 
in clear terms inculcates that the jiva is the eternai 
amsa of Brahman. Sankara states in the concluding 
portion of his commentary to sutra II. 3. 43, that as 
the sparks are non-different from the fire in the matter 
of heat, so is the jiva from the Lord in the matter of 
consciousness. Hence as there is both difference and 
non-difference between the jiva and the Lord, the 
jiva isto be regarded as the amsa of the Lord. 

But Sankara contends that asa Being without any 
form cannot have any part in the literal sense of the 
term, by part we mean ‘part as it were.f Thus we 
see that Sankara cannot take the suira as it is but 
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e has to add ‘iva’ in order to get his own view out 
of the sutra. If by ‘amsa’ the sutrakara really meant 
‘amsa iva’ he could have easily added ‘iva’ after 
‘amsa’ in the sutra. The fact that he does not do so, 
shows that itis not his real intention. When it is 
possible to interpret an aphorism consistently and 
satisfactorily without adding anything to it, it is to be 
regarded as its best interpretation. But Sankara does 
nothing of the kind. The context of the sutra shows ` 
that it is the object of the sutra to regard the jiva as 
the primary part of Brahman. The sutra refers to 
the texts enjoining both difference and non-difference 
between the jiva and the Lord and on that basis 
concludes that the jiva is the amsa of the Lord. That 
there is reference to the non-difference between the 
jiva and the Lord which is the state of true knowledge 
according to Sankara conclusively proves that it 
is the object of the sutrakarato view the jiva as the 

J mukhyva (primary) part of Brahman. Further, in the 
sutra II. 3.45, there is reference to the text of the 
Smriti which regards the jiva as the eternal amsa of 
the Lord. But how can the jiva be viewed as the 
mukhya amsa of the Lord ? In reply the sutrakara 
points out in sutras 46-47, that the jiva is the mukhya 
part of the Lord just as a ray is a part of the sun. Just 
as a ray of light is the amsa or part of the sun, so is 
the jiva that of the Lord. As Ramanuja puts it, 


“qami Sta: UMRA Sa, A avanfeaife 
ataa req: wast sm nafa —sfa stare 
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The sutrakara conceives of the relation of the jiva 
to the Lord as one between a ray of light to its 
source, but the dhashyakara will have us believe 
that it is’to be conceived as one of a spark to its 
source (fire). The relation of a ray to its source is 
not of transient nature, but that of a spark to its 
source is. Consequently we see that in view of 
„his preconceived advaita theory, Sankara has done no 
"inconsiderable violence to the clear aphorisms of 
Krishna-dvaipayana. 

to. In sutra I. 1. 30, Acharya Sankara notices a 
clear statement of his doctrine ofthe absolute unity 
of the Self.* But we fail to see how the aphorism 
supports the advaita theory as propounded by Sankara. 
According to Acharya Sankara and his school, the | 
soul in its stage of true knowledge (Jaramartha) is above 
all specific cognitions and distinctions. The fact that 
Indra declares that he is the omniscient Self and asks 
Pratardana to worship and meditate on him as immor- 
tal proves that he did not attain the stage of abso- 
lute cognition in Sankara’s sense. He further calls 
him the killer of Tvashtra and others. It is difficult 
to see how itis possible for one reaching absolute 
identity to do all these acts. Sankara suggests that 
as Indra became God Himself, such evil acts as the 
killing of Tvastra did not affect him. Sankara’s 


irum n ofA maze nada ama- 
zaaq’ ( Ro tto) satem 1 — Sankara’s commentary to sutra 
1. 3, 19. ’ | 
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explanation, it appears to us, misses the real point. J 
One who has attained absolute cognition can have 
no knowledge of this phenomenal world. It is to him 
a mere fiction—it is altogether non-existent. If such 
a person can act, then he must be supposed to act with 
reference to something which has ex hypothesis altoge- 
ther vanished. But Indra even after the attainment 
of his absolute cognition is found to instruct and 
even to do evil acts. This shows that Indra did not ° 
reach the stage of absolute identity in Sankara’'s 
sense. Similar remarks are applicable to Vamadeva. 
Vamadeva is said to have declared that he became 
Manu and even the sun. Vamadeva by his own words 
recognises Manu and the sun as entities different 
from him. But one attaining absolute cognition, 
according to Sankara, has nothing to experience. If 
so, how can Vamadeva be said to have attained 
absolute cognition ? Jesus of Nazareth teaches that 
“I and my father are one.’’* We learn from the account 
of Porphyry—the pupil and biographer of Plotinus 
that he attained complete union with the Good or 
God on four occasions in his life. We meet with the 
account of complete union with God in the Lives 
of the Sufi Saints as well. The Sufi poet Khusrau 
says - 

“Let no one henceforth say 

That I am distinct from Thee, and Thou from me,” t 


t 


+ 


—E 





* 5. John, 10, 30. 
t Vide Sell, Faith of Islam p. 112. 
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But none of these cases, to our mind, is one of 
absolute cognition. One who attains absolute cogni- 
tion, if any such state is really attainable, cannot 
possibly narrate his experience. The fact that the seer 
can relate his experience, that he can instruct and act, 
proves that the seer has not really reached the state of 
absolute cognition as taught by Sankara. But if these 
are not cases of absolute identity what are they ? Why 
do then the teachers allude to their identity with God ? 
The religious teachers of the world reter to their 
oneness with God because they see God in all 
things and all things in God,—because they lose them- 
selves in God like a drop of water in an ocean and are 
joined unto God as one spirit. They experience all in- 
cluding himself as God—nothing but God, As the power 
of seeing even in that stage is retained by the saints 
it cannot be called one of absolute identity. It is 
rather one of identity-in-difference. Bhakta Pralhada 
on experiencing such a state observes: ‘Since the 
Infinite One exists in all things, I am also none other 
than He ; all things proceed from me, I am all things 
and all things exist in me who am eternal.” * 

11. Inthe Vakyanvayadhikarana we come across 
the reasons as to why in certain texts of the Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad the individual souls have been looked 
upon as the Highest Self. The views of three ancient 
teachers have been mentioned in that connection. 
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According to Acharya Asmarathya, the promise con- 
veyed in the latter portion of the text to the effect 
that ‘when the Selfis known all this is known’ becomes 
meaningless unless the individual souls are looked upon 
as the Highest Self. According to Acharya Audulomi, 
in the initial statement the individual soul has been 
regarded as the Highest Self on the ground that after the 
attainment of final release it appears in his own form 
as the Highest Self. According to Acharya Kasakritsna, 
as interpreted by Sankara, the individual soul has been 
viewed as the Highest Self as He Himself abides in the 
form of the individual self. But Ramanuja and others 
take Kāsakritsna to say that the individual self being 
the body or saķkżí of Brahman and Brahman being its 
self or ruler, Brahman abides within it as its self or 
ruler. Brahman being the self or ruler of the jiva, 
jiva has been viewed as the Highest Self. All the 
commentators including Sankara accept Kasakritsna's 
view as the siddhanta view. I am surprised to find that 
Sankara rejects Audulomi’s view, in his commentary 
to sutra I, 4.22, as not being in keeping with the spirit 
of the Sastras. But in his commentary to sutra IV. 
4.7, he has but given his full support to the view 
of dudulomi holding that the released after the final 
release appear only in the form of pure undifferentiated 
consciousness.” Audulomi practically maintains the 
same view in both of these places. It is difficult to see 
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why Sankara rejects him in one place and supports him 
in another. We have seen above that Bādarāyana in 
sutra Il. 3.43 has called the individual soul ‘amsa’ 
of Brahman and has supported his view by citing texts 
from the Mantra-varna and Smriti. Further, in 
sutra Il, 3.17 the fiva has been viewed as eternal, 
in sutra II. 3.18 as knower, and in suéras Il. 3. 19-27 
as very minute. In face of all these aphorisms, I think 
it hardly possible to interpret sużłra I. 4. 22 in the way 
Sankara has done it. The word ‘#afefa occurs in the 
aphorism. The word means ‘permanent dwelling. 
Acharya Sankara views this ‘permanent dwelling as 
one in the form of the individual soul and thus notices 
in the sutra an enunciation of his own view that it is 
nothing but the unmodified Highest Self. But Ramanuja, 
Sreekantha, Nimvarka, and others explain ‘wafeafa as 
Lord's permanent dwelling within the individual soul, 
as related in the antaryami-brahmana. We do not 
say that the word ‘safafa’ cannot have the meaning 
ascribed to it by Sankara, but so much must be urged 
in favour of the latter interpretation that in five other 
places where the words ‘wafeafa’ and ‘saafefa’ occur in 
the Sutras, they have invariably been taken to mean 
dwelling or non-dwelling within some thing.* For 
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the reasons stated above we are unable to side with 
Sankara.» 

12. According to Acharya Sankara in sutra I. 1. 13 
the distinction between the enjoying soul and” Brahman 
has been recognised in the sphere of vyavahara only 
and in the immediately next suira 14 which teaches the 
non-difference of cause and effect and as such the 
falsity of the world of effects shows beyond doubt that 
no such distinction obtains in the sphere of paramariha ` 
or true knowledge. Sankara is almost single in his 
interpretation of the su/ra 14. According to most of 
the commentators, the sutra simply points to the 
non-difference of cause and effect and not to the falsity 
or absence of one of the terms. In Sankara’s opinion, 
the sutrakara by his reference to the words 
‘arambhana and the like expressly treats the cause as 
real and the world of effects consisting of sentient and 
non-sentient beings as mere names based upon words. 
Ramanuja, to my mind, very pertinently observes that 
if one term is treated as false, the talk of non-difference 
becomes an absurdity. A thing cannot be non-different 
from another which is unreal and as such non-existent. 
If something false-or ndn-existent may be considered as 
non-different from something true or existent, then 
anything may be non-different from anything false 
or true. In such a case the necessity of treating 
Brahman as true and the phenomenal world as false 
does not arise. It equally serves our purpose if we 





* Vide Dr. Thibaut, Introduction, S. B. E. Vol. XXIV. 
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. 
treat Brahman as false and the phenomenal world as 
true. 


‘aq minaaa aaa fagrrmaq 
anafaa, 4 ani manaa arafa, aafaa- 
Aaaa: ; an afa aan aama ana: waa’ 
at atq 1° — afa MTT 

We are decidedly of opinion that the words beginning 
with the ‘arambhana’ and the like of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad do not teach the falsity of the phenomenal 
world. All that they teach is that the effect is the 
cause under a different form and as such is non-different 
from it. Pots, jars etc., are indeed modifications of the 
earth but the material out of which they are formed is 
nothing but the earth, and as such they are non-different 
from it, though their modifications may be regarded as 
mere words based upon speech, Let us take an example 
from modern science. The science of chemistry tells us 
that hydrogen and oxygen when chemically combined 
produce water. But when water is decomposed we get 
nothing but hydrogen and oxygen. Hence we can 
rightly view water as non-different from hydrogen and 
oxygen. But by asserting that water is non-different from 
hydrogen and oxygen we do not imply that the effect 
water is false and that the cause hydrogen and oxygen 
is only true. What we imply thereby is that hydrogen 
and oxygen may under certain conditions take the form 
of water and as such may be viewed as non-different 
í from them. Consequently we see no valid reason to 
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hold that the sutra teaches that the effect is false and 
that the cause only is true. 

Acharya Sankara in his commentary tothe sutra 
says that in the Sruti texts beginning withthe words 
arambhana and the like, it has been taught that this 
phenomenal world is false and the jiva is nothing but 
Brahman. When the conventional knowledge of multi- 
plicity ceases, the distinction between the ruler and the 
ruled passes away. Agency, work, and fruits of work `“ 
can have no meaning from the standpoint of true 
knowledge. Knowledge derived from the Sastras, 
and the distinction between the master and disciple 
are meaningless as well. Sankara further points 
out that Brahman can be called all-knowing and 
all-powerful only with reference to this phenomenal 
world of maya, but no such distinction obtains 
in the sphere of jparamariha or true knowledge 
which is above all distinctions created by maya.« 
These are the express conclusions drawn by Sankara 
from the premises of non-difference between cause and 
effect formulated by the sufrakara. We are decidedly 
of opinion that Sankara has said much that has 
never been dreamt of by the su/rakara, The sutrakara 
has expressly taught that knowledge regarding Brahman 
can be had from the Sastras alone. But Sankara 
adds that the knowledge derived from the Sastras 
and knowledge of the acharyas or seers of the Sastras 
being based on multiplicity are false as well. If so, 
Beihai. pie oe ON inal eer ae Pees 





* Vide Sankara’s commentary to sutra II. 1. 14. 
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where are we to stand ? How are we to have any 
knowledge regarding Brahman who is beyond all other 
proofs ? The Sastras, accordig to Sankara, can not 
testify to fny thing lying beyond multiplicity. So they 
can not possibly establish the existence of Brahman, 
much less the existence of any absolute all-pervading 
consciousness alluded to by Sankara as the state of 
paramartha or true knowledge. Acharya Ramanuja very 
“pertinently observes that some thinkers hold that the 
acharyas and teachers are false, the Sastras are 
false, the rishis—the seers of the Sastras are false, and 
the knowledge from the Sa/ras is false as well, yet 
they are of opinion that the knowledge regarding 
Brahman and the falsity of this phenomenal world of 
multiplicity can be attained through these false 
Sastras ! 


“qA arate faa, areata fat, MANATA 
q faa, aeaa wid a faen, aqaa aaga 
Aaaama sfa anaa w’—sfa erdan? 

The acharya sees the above difficulty and so he 
tries to meet it in his commentary to sutra Il. 1. 14. 
In one place he says that it is not true that such 
a state of absolute identity is really unattainable ; for 


the Chhandogya Sruti tells us that sucha state was 
attained by Svetaketu.* In another part of his 
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commentary, he says that it is not unreasonable to hold 
that the state of absolute identity isattainable on the 
basis of the false Sastras. In his opinion as in the 
state of dreaming, the things dreamt appear 4s true till 
the state of waking is attained, so all this conventional 
knowledge holds good till the state of absolute identity 
is attained.* But we are afraid this is no answer to the 
point that we have raised. Even conceding that it is | 
possible for the false Sastras to testify to this pheno- 
menal world of variety, it is not easy to see how they 
can testify to anything lying beyond. Can anything 
in the state of dreaming convey any knowledge with 
regard to the state of waking ? We humbly submit that 
for the sake of his theory of absolute identity the great 
Sankara has been driven to an untenable position. If 
there is such a state as one of absolute identity, itis 
really unknowable. Neither can the revealed texts nor 
the vishis nor the sages say anything of it, for they are all 
ofthe domain of multiplicity.t In view of the above con- 
siderations, we are unable to hold with Sankara and his 
school that in sutra II.1.14, the falsity of the phenomenal 
world of variety has been promulgated by the sutrakara 
from the standpoint of faramartha. We are further 
unable to support Saniysa’s view to the effect that in the 
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immediately preceding sutra the distinction between 
the enjoyer and the enjoyed has been maintained by 
the sutrakara in the sphere of vyavahara only. It will 
appear later on from our discussion of the state of final 
release (Chapter VI., ) that the distinction between the 
enjoyer and the enjoyed continues in some shape or 
other even after the attainment of final release. We 
are at one with Nimvarka, Baladeva, and others that 
in sutra II. 1. 13, the distinction between the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed has been enunciated by the sutrakara 
generally without reference to any particular state, and 
that in sutra II. 1. 14, in opposition to the view of 
Kanada—that the effect is different from the cause, 
it has been pointed out by the sutrakara that the effect 
is non-different from the cause and that origination, 
destruction, and so on, are merely different states of 
one and the same causal substance. 

We conclude from our short review of the principal 
Sutras that according to the Vedanta-sutras, the j;ivas 
are very minute eternal knowers having their seat in © 
hridaya and that they are to be viewed as eternal 
amsas of Brahman just as the rays of light are amsas 
of a source of light, and they are notin reality one- 
eternal all-pervading conciousné *’ appearing as many, 
owing to the super-imposition of the qualities of the 
buddhi as maintained by Sankara and his school. 1 
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CHAPTER V. 
Phenomenon of Sleep. 


It is the lot of all living beings to pass through the 
state of sleep. It has lessons of its own. The Sutras 
of Badarayana have culled them. It is my object here 
to see what light, if any, it throws onthe nature of 
the jiwa. Phenomenon of sleep consists of'two states 
viz., those of dreaming and deep sleep. The sutras 
1-6, Adhyaya III, Pada II, treat of the state of dream- 
ing. According to Acharya Sankara, the first three 
suiras raise the question whether the soul when dream- 
ing can produce anything real by its activity ana- 
logous to that of the waking state. The sutra 3, accord- 
ing to Sankara, answers the question in the negative 
by noting that the creations of dream are mere fictions 
(maya), and that they possess nothing in common with 
real objects.* Pointing to the unreality of the creations 
of dream, the Sruti teaches that ‘there are neither 
chariots, nor horses, nor roads’..f Though the dreams 
are maya, yet according to experts they have a pro- 
phetic character, The Acharya does not explain how 
the dreams which are viewed by him as mere fictions 
can have a prophetic character. A further question 

_ arises,—how can the dreams be regarded as mere unreal 
® ‘creations of the soul having in view the fact that 
the soul according to Acharya Sankara is Brahman 
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“Himself ? The Acharya meets the objection by saying 
that in the samsara state the soul’s knowledge and 
power are limited by the wJadhis and as such it can 
not produce anything real. 

But Ramanuja, Baladeva, Nimvarka, and others 
hold that the above-noted su/ras do not deal wtih the 
question of the reality or unreality of the creations of the 
dream at all. In their opinion these suiras are meant for 

. ascertaining whether the creations of the dream are due 
to the individual soul or the Highest Lord. The third 
sutra which is taken by them also as the siddhanta sutra 
answers the question. It teaches that the creations 
of dream being of a wonderful nature* cannot be 
effected by the individual soul. They also point out that 
as the real nature of the soul remains hidden owing to 
the will of God and because of its connexion with the 
body, the individual soul cannot possibly create things 
dreamt in the dream. So they can only be regarded as 
the creations of the Highest Lord. Further, according 
to the Upanishads and the experts, the dreams possess a 
prophetic significance and as such they can hardly be 
the creations of the individual soul. The interpretation 
offered by Ramanuja and others has the advantage of 
connecting the sutras more closely with each other and 
it further offers an explanation of the fact how the 
dreams can have a prophetic quality as taught in the” — 
Scriptures, which is left altogether unexplained by 
Acharya Sankara and his school. 


"caa wradaret 1.” —sfa aT 
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Badarayana next deals with the state of deep sleep ° 


in sutras 7-9, In the first place, it is taught that in the 
state of deep sleep the individual soul abides within 
Brahman in the nadis and in the puritat which is 
the covering of the ‘kridjadma.’1 The nadis and the 
puritat may respectively be compared to the palace and 
the bed-stead, and Brahman to the bed itself. _ In fact 
Brahman is the direct abode of the soul in the state of 
deep sleep. As Ramanuja puts it,— 
“aa aAA mangen; AR q Ag- 
UAI | dat awa aaa SINTA 1” — 
sfa share 
The next sutra? declares that Brahman being the 


direct place of deep sleep, the souls awake from him 
too. Though they abide in Brahman during deep sleep 


_ they know not that they do so. 


The next su/ra intimates us that the soul rousing 
from sleep realises itself as the same self that went 
tosleep. It connects the present with the past and 
recollects that it is the same self that went to 
sleep and rouses from the same state.” As the Sruti 
puts it,—‘‘Whether it is tiger, lion, crow, boar, worm, 
sraashOpier, gnat, or mosquito, it returns as the 


self-same entity after deep sleep.” * 5 


S 
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Acharya Sankara in his bhāshya to the last sutra 
admits that the j/va does not attain absolute identity 
with the Highest in the state of deep sleep. The 
upadhi which binds down the jiva to the samsara 
stage does exist potentially even in the state of deep 
sleep. 


“a valaquifa: wrondiuaiaiongcanigaaa a 


ua site: ufaqeaa afa amq 1”—Sankara’s bhashya 
to sutra III. 3. 9 


It seems to us that here the Acharya evidently 
forgets what he has said in different places of his 
bhashya. He has indicated in unequivocal terms in 
some places of his well-known dhashya that in the 
state of deep sleep the connexion of the jiva with the 
upadhis ceases and it attains unity with the True. He 
has even compared the state of deep sleep to that of 
final release and has noted that in both these states 
there is entire absence. of specific cognition. The 
following passages culled from different places of his 
bhashya will lend support to our contention. 


“x waa: -qaaa nafa afana 
i: | ** a safaia gamana RA- 
architec gafa cata safa “a sratal wafa’ 
sqq 1”’—Sankara’s bhashya to sutra I. 1. 9 
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aama fa’ (ao sisia) afa Wa: | adaa anae- 
auwafetad aiaaaaa ’—Sankara’'s bhashya to 
sutra IV. 4. 16 ` 





In the first passage cited above, the Acharya says 
that in the state of deep sleep the connexion of the 
soul with the xpadhis ceases and that it is merged in 
the True. In the second passage it has been held 


that the state of deep sleep and that of final release * 


agree in the fact of the want of special cognition. The 
Acharya has said nothing there by which one state 
can be distinguished from the other. But Sankara in his 
commentary to sutra III. 2.9, tells us that the seed 
of avidya is retained even in the state of deep sleep. 
But in the state of deep sleep as in that of mosha 
as there is entire absence of special cognition, how and 
in what can a person profoundly sleeping retain the 
seed of avidya on account of which, according to the 
Acharya, the waking takes place ? We have learnt 
in more than one place that this universe is a mere 
fiction from the standpoint of Aaramartha just like a 
rope mistakenly identified with a serpent and that an 
absolutely homogeneous sleep-like consciousness is 
the only truth and that the principle of maya which 
is taken by him as the cause of this universe of appear- 
ances is neither saż nor asat. The Acharya has 
nowhere indicated in what way the principle of 
maya stands related to Brahman. Hence it is not 
improper to inquire, where does the seed of avidya, 
which developes into individuality in the waking state, 
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lie during deep sleep ? It cannot of course rest in the 
Highest Lord, who is according to the Acharya with- 
out any taint of maya. It cannot abide in the jiva, 
for the jiva is its own product Then it must lie with . 
its own self. If it is taken to lie with the principle of 
maya itself, which is according to Sankara, something 
unspeakable, incapable of being characterised either as 
sat or asat, we are forced to admit the existence of a 
second principle over and above Brahman. Even 
conceding that it can lie with its own self as the seed 
of avidya, we may further ask, how can that seed of 
avidya, turn one who has become the True during deep 
sleep into the untrue in the shape of an individual 
in his waking state ? All these questions have been 
left unsolved by Sankara. Again, according to the 
Acharya the soul is merged in the True during deep 
sleep. Now the question is, if it once becomes the 
True by shaking off all egoism which is the essence of 
avidya, how can it come to possess it in the waking 
state ? Perhaps it will be replied that it comes to 
possess it in the way it came to possess it before. But 
we are afraid this is no reply. What we want to 
know is, if God is altogether beyond all multiplicity 
and limitation, how can He cometo be limited by 
avidya ? It may be replied that as He is all-powerful 
He can cause Himself to be limited by maya. But 
as Sankara regards all-powerfulness as a sort of 
limitation on the part of Brahman in the jaramarthika 
state, so the point raised really remains unsolved 
under the system of Sankara. Ramunuja and others, 
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on the other hand, maintain that even inthe state of 
deep sleep the soul does not lose its individuality. Only 
the temporary suspension of the manifestation of 
the individuality takes place during deep sleep. For 
anything which is lost for ever cannot be regained. On 
awaking from sleep we remember that “we slept well, 
but we were unconscious.” This shows that absolute 
identity is not attained during deep sleep as Acharya 
Sankara and his school seem to contend. Further, if * 
the state of deep sleep is really alike the state of final 
release, the Sastras enjoining moksha become meaning- 
less. During deep sleep the jiva does not put away the 
bondage of maya, for in that case awakening becomes 
impossible. The jiva having no connexion with 
sense-organs or their objects during deep sleep neither 
knows itself nor anything else. . It seems that it has 
been destroyed, so to speak. But on the other hand, 
the released (suka) issues forth as a/man and is joined 
unto the Highest as one spirit. He sees God in all 
things, and all things in God and goes on enjoying His 
bliss for ever, Thus there is great difference between 
the state of deep sleep and that of mukti. 


“fuaa arama: yas HARASA: = 1 a ar 
4 aainfafafaan maae — ag aadaq GYR 
sfa gya cma ‘are GAA HAAN MAAA- 
azada, at aaa gafa, faaan nafa, 
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(Si-eteo cizix), ‘a aa dfa saq mise WATT? 
(rate 212313) ‘a wus nafa, aw aay Ee 
MRI yaffa’ (rRe oR), ‘aa = VA: AfA 
aaataifa aan? (are o3) sfa assaf: 
aaa | A: GYR: HATA a MARUA ACA MANTE- 
Wat fasta awarmaquamama: yadtarat 
fasta \”—sfa ungaa 


We are at one with the Acharya. We are decidedly 


. of opinion that the state of deep sleep gives no support 


to the adviata theory held by Acharya Sankara. Prof. 
K. C. Bhattacharya’s remark that the ‘the psychology 


_ of waking, dream, and’ dreamless sleep constitutes the 


pivot of the Vedantic system’, if at all true, is true, 
only with reference to the system of Sankara which 
he has in view * 


* Vide Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya’s Studies in 





V edantism, p. 1. 





CHAPTER VI. 
The State of Mukti or Final Release. 


Not only the Vedanta but all the religiou$ Scriptures 
of the world promise to their adherents a state of 
beatitude in some form or other. The ‘Kingdom of 
heaven, according to St. Paul, ‘is not meat and drink,’ 
but is ‘righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ Muhammad affords hopes of eternal happiness 
to believers in God. The world of God's beauty and 
bliss is the Paradise, according to Hafiz of Persia, and 
the beholding of that beauty for ever constitutes the 
highest end of man.? The state of final release— 
‘nirvana preached by Buddha --the ever-awake, is not 
merely a void but is one of positive bliss. Dhamma- 
pada, an authoritative work on Buddhism, states 
in unequivocal terms that the dbhikshus free from 
desires, tranquil in heart, and fully realising the truth 
of religion obtain superhuman joy.* Inthe state of 
moksha, according to the Jainas, the soul robes itself 
in the body of bliss and yet retains its own individuality 


_—— —. — 


1. Romans, Chapter 14, 17. 

2: “Necessary to all creation is the beholding of Thy 
beauty and beauteousness, Nay, an enjoined duty to all angels is 
the viewing of Thy face.” 

Clarke’s Translation, Divani-Hafiz, Ode 340. 
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as a conquering jiva. But out of the six ancient schools 
of Indian philosophy three at least—the Sankhya, the 
Yoga, and the Nyaya seem to conceive of the state of 
final release as a negative state—as one -of pure in- 
telligence where there is absence of all specific cognition. 
According to the Sankhya school, the state of final 
release consists in complete detachment of the Purusha 
from Prakriti and in concentration of the Purusha in 
Himself.? It has rightly been pointed out by Baladeva 
that the state of final release as preached by Kapila is a 
negative state.* Similar remark is equally applicable to 
the state of final release of the Yoga school as well.’ 
According to the Nyaya school on the attainment of 
tatva-jnana, suffering, transmigration, desires, evils, and 
false knowledge cease one after another, and the final 
release results in consequence.* The final release of the. 
Nyaya school according to the ancient commentator 
Vatsyayana consists in renunciation of all the pleasures 
of this life, and in the non-acceptance of, or indifference 





1. Champat Rai Jain, Key of Knowledge, p. 736. 

2. “aquafagenfatafaad a a azau gafafa ani gan: 
myran 1” —sfq Aedan? atazaa 
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to; ‘any rewards in the life to come. Thus it is also.a 
negative state. According to the Vaiseshika school, the 
soul on the acquisition of true knowledge reaches an 
unconscious state like that of a stone.t Of course the 
Sankhya and the Nyaya systems refer to the manifesta- 
tion of the soul in its own form of pure intelligence 
after final release. But as there is absence of all specific 
cognition in that highest state too, which is called, 
by them aivalya or aloneness, it is hardly anything 
more than a negative state.* The state of final release 
as enunciated by Jaimini is undoubtedly as a positive 
state. According to him in the state of moksha one 
not only frees himself from all the sufferings of life 
but attains positive bliss.* According to Sankara, the 
state of final release as taught in the Brahmah-sutras is 
one of pure intelligence—the state of absolute identity 
with Brahman in which there is absence of all specific 
cognition. But according to the Vaishnava schools 
and the Saiva school of Sreekantha, the Brahma-sutras 
proclaim that moksha is but a state of pure bliss. With 
these preliminary observations let us pass on to the 
consideration of the sutras. 
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i The last Pada of the Brahma-sutras deals with the 
state of the released. We find there that the released 
having obtained the Highest self, puts away all bon- 
dage and issues forth as atman which is its true nature 
and sees all in Brahmanand Brahman in all. The 
sutra 4 is a highly contested one.* The plain, meaning 
of the sutra is that the muk/a realises himself as 
one with Brahman. According to Sankara, the aphorism 


‘points to the state of mukti as one of absolute unity 


with Brahman. But according to the Vaishnava schools 
and the Saiva school of Sreekantha, it does nothing 
of the kind. According to them, all that it teaches 
is that the released attains unity in nature with 
Brahman and so sees all in oneness with Him. 
According to St. Paul, a true Christian “that is joined 
unto the Lord is one spiri.” t But he subsequently 
explains how a true Christian can be regarded as one 
spirit or spiritual body. He says that ‘as the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of 
that one body, being many are one body: so also is 
Christ."} Hence according to St. Paul, a true Chris- 
tian attains unity with the Lord as one spirit only as a 
member or amsa of the Lord. The Geeta—a work of 
undoubted authority expresses in clear terms what thë 
released experiences when it reaches the Eternal. It 
teaches that when the yogin becomes the Eternal he 
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realises the diversified existence of beings as rooted ir 
@ne, and spreading forth from Him.” The Bhāgavata— 
which is treated as the true Bhashya to the Sutras by the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal imparts but the same lêsson. It 
says that he is the best among the bhaktas who sees 
all beings in the Lord and the Lord in all beings. Thus 
we see that when a devotee isjoined unto the Lord 
as one spirit, his power of Divine vision does not pass 
away. So it hardly lends support to advaitism in * 
Sankara’s sense. The aphorisms following lend support 
but to the view we take. The sutra declares that 
the released attains non-division with Brahman. But 
in what does that non-division consist? According 
to Jaimini, the released attains unity in respect of 
auspicious attributes such as freedom from sin, truthful- 
ness of intention, and so on. Audulomi holds that the 
mukta attains unity in matter of pure intelligence. For 
pure intelligence, according to him, constitutes the 
essence of the soul. But Badarayana maintains that 
the released attains unity not only in respect of pure 
intelligence but also in respect of attributes. Sankara 
sees the difficulty. So he resorts to a make-shift. “He 
cannot take the siddhanéa sutra as it is, but introduces 
the words ‘aafaa’ and ‘aaya to have his desired 
meaning out of the suzéra. He points out that the 
sutrakara here refers to the attainment of unity in 
respect of attributes from the standpoint of vyavahara, 
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„and to that in respect of pure intelligence from the 


standpoint of paramartha. The Vaishnavācharyas, 
generally speaking, and the Saivacharya Sreekantha have 
seen no such meaning in the sutra. Nor do we see it. 
The sutra gives us no indication to that effect, Conse- 
quently the sutras 1—7, to our mind, give no support 
to Sankara’s advaita theory. The released, according 
to the sutras, attain their own essence after mukti when 
their relation with prakriti ceases. But how do they 
then accomplish their purposes ? The next sutra 
(sutra 8) replies that they effect their purposes by mere 
will.t The released on that account become their own 
masters.* Hence there is no difficulty in that respect. 
A further doubt may arise. In the worldly stage we 
effect our purposes and desires through body and sense- 
organs. Are we then to conclude that the released also 
possess body and sense-organs in the state of release ? 
Acharya Badari concludes on the basis of the Sastras 
that the released are without minute bodies and 
sense-organs and so they accomplish their objects of 
desire by mere will.* Acharya Jaimini asserts that 
they possess minute bodies and sense-organs as there 
aré texts showing that they can multiply themselves. * 
But Badarayana points out that they are of both 
character just like the twelve days’ sacrifice.* They can 
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have bodies and sense-organs or can be without them at | 
their will. Now a further question arises,—when they 
arẹ without body and _ sense-organs how do they 
effect their purposes p The sutrakara replies that the 
process may be analogous to that of the dreaming 
state. The jivas in the state of dream see and enjoy 
objects, though they are at that time without gross 
body and sense-organs. The released, when without 
body and sense-organs may be viewed to effect their 
purposes in a similar way.* But when the released 
come to have bodies and sense-organs, the objects of 
their desires present themselves just like things 
experienced during the waking state. But how can the 
released multiply themselves i. e, become one-fold, 
three-fold, five-fold, and seven-fold ? The sufrakara 
replies that they doso just like alamp. As a lamp 
by its light multiplies itself and occupies a pretty 
large area, so does the mukta by his divine power.’ 
lt follows from the preceding sutras that the muktas 
possess specific cognition. But there is a text of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad which seems to deny 
specific cognition to the released. The sutra 16 has 
been framed by way of its explanation." According 
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to Sankara and his schooi the word “ana? means 
dreamless sleep and the word ‘aufa’ means the state of 
final release ( #a@ ). In their opinion the Sruti having 
in view either of these two states refers to the absence 
of specific cognition ( fata fasr). But Ramanuyja, 
Nimvarka, and others have interpreted the sutra in 
a different way. In their opinion the word ereyq indeed 
means dreamless sleep. But the word ayf# means death 


, and not final release as contended by the former class of 


thinkers. Thus ‘the text in question having in view 
either dreamless sleep or death refers to the absence 
of consciousness. For the muktas become all-knowing 
according to the Sruti and so the text cannot possibly 


refer to the absence of consciousness of the muktas.* 


* 


it is needless to add that in the light of the context 
we prefer the latter explanation. | 

We have seen above that the »ukias can accomplish 
their purposes instantaneously at their very will, 
Hence the question suggests itself, do they become 
all-powerful ? The next sutra, according to most of 
the commentators, is a reply to the same.f It is taught 
therein’ that the released possess all powers except 
those of creation, preservation, and dissolution of the 
universe. For the Upanishads have never attributed 
such powers to the muktas.t Most of the commentators 
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virtually agree as to the interpretation of the aphorism, 
Acharya Sankara fully realises the force of this sutra. 
So he makes an attempt to explain away the difficulty, 
on the ground that the aphorism in question is meant 
for the worshippers of saguna Brahman and not for 
those of nirguna Brahman. The nirguna worshippers, 
in his view, become Brahman and as such become all- 
powerful. But most of the Vaishnava commentators 
and the Saiva commentator Sreekantha have failed to : 
see any such meaning in the sutra. They are of opinion 
that the su/ra refers to the released generally without 
any distinction. In fact no such distinction obtains 
anywhere in the Suéras. On the contrary, the Sutras 
state in clear words that different vidyas refered to in 
the Sastras lead but to the same result ¢ e. knowledge 
of Brahman.* A worshipper is required to practise any 
one of these for the attainment of Brahman and not 
all of them at the same time.t Sankara explains the 
sutra III. 3. 59 almost in the same way. But in his 
opinion the sutra is meant for the saguna vidya only 
and not for the nirguna vidya. From a careful 
consideration of the whole Pada it appears: to us 
that it is equally applicable to all the vidyas without 
any distinction and Badarayana in fact has made no- 
where any such distinction among the vidyas, F urther, 
Sri-Krishna in the Twelfth Discourse of the Geeta 
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declares that both saguna and nirguna upasanas lead 
but to the same result. Moreover, those who meditate 
on the niguna endure greater hardships and trials.» 
For the above reasons the attempt of Sankara to explain 
away the difficulty on the basis of the difference 
between saguna and nirguna worship seems to bea 
failure. The aphorism evidently is a barto advaitism 
in Sankara’s form. 

If the released do not really become all-powerful as 
maintained in the aphorism, how is it that in such texts 
as ‘ifa mum ( a@ © gigi ) and so on, they have been 
endowed with all powers ? In reply, the next sutra 
states that the enjoyments and powers refered to in the 
texts have reference to the sphere of hiranyagarbha 
and not to those of all-powerful Brahman.t Hence such 
texts cannot render the released all-powerful. 

According to the last two aphorisms the released 
cannot become all-powerful. If so, how do they stand 
related to Brahman ? Badarayana states in sutra IV. 
4. 19. that he rises above all changes and goes on 
enjoying His bliss for ever.} 
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aasad ufasi fared ; sa disa nat uafa,’ ‘cat à 
a1 ta Ward aasa wafa’ sanfear ’—sfa 
Ai farara vray S 

“am fe gag fafaars giace aA oa w 
Saa aasa uala afa afa alaasurar 


Ramanuja, Baladeva and others also follow the same . 
line of interpretation. But Acharya Sankara offers an 
explanation, which appears altogether out of place.. In 
his opinion the sutra refers to two forms of Brahman— 
changeable and unchangeable. Brahman must not 
be taken to have a changeable form only but He 
has a form which is above all change, for the Sruti 
refers to such form. It appears to us that the sutra 
cannot be interpreted in the way Sankara doés. There 
cannot be any earthly reason for the sudden introduc- 
tion of two modes of existence of Brahman in a Pada 
which deals exclusively with the state of the released. 
In the next suira Badarayana adds by way of con- 
firmation that both the Sruti and the Smriti also refer 
to such abiding of the released in Brahman.« Though 
the released abide in non-division with Brahman they 
_ do not altogether lose themselves. They retain their 
power of enjoying eternal bliss. They &ttain full unity 
in the matter of enjoyment only but not in power. They 
are joined unto the Lord as His part and parcel and go 
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on drinking into His joy for ever. This is the teaching 
of the sutra 21.* The Vedanta-sutras emphatically 
proclaim,that one who attains complete unity in 
enjoyment returns not—passes beyond the cycle of 
births and deaths. 

The jiva begins his life as karta or agent. In the 
samsara stage, he feels that he is the principal actor in 
the field. He thinks, he acts, he desires and feels. But 
when he is reborn in Spirit through love, his egoism 
passes away. He becomes poor in spirit and realises 
God in all things and all things in God. He stands not 
in the wisdom of men but in that of his loving God. 
He goeth and selleth all he hath and buyeth joy and 
peace which passeth all reasoning. 


“afestaa uuaa dia Maea 
afeatfa |" — HER RIRIS 


Plato teaches that when the soul in herself beholds 
things in themselves ‘she is drawn of herself to what 
is pure, and eternal, and immortal, and being of the 
same nature cleaves thereunto.'t But the Hindu 
Scriptures and the New Testament go a step further., 
The Upanishads not only enjoin that the released attain 
unity in nature (gi) with Brahman but further pro- 
claim that ‘theirs is eternal peace and 'tis not for others.’ $ 
The Geeta alludes to the attainment of union in respect 
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of godly nature ( araa) and promises supreme peace 
to devotees.* St. Paul speaks of union of true Chirstians 
with God as one sfirit and of consequent attainment 
of peace passing all understanding. The Brahma-sutras 
have but the same teaching to offer ina more philo- 
sophical way. We read in the Brahma-sutras that the 
released attain union in respect of attributes and in- 
telligence but not in respect of all-powerfulness and e 
that they abide in God for ever in enjoyment of perfect 
bliss. Be it noted that Deussen’s statement regarding 
the moksha of the Vedanta that “it is not the falling of 
the drop into the infinite ocean, it is the whole ocean, 
becoming free from the fetters of voice,’ is only true 
of Sankara’s view.f Anything like it is foreign to 
Badarayana, 





> M (sz 
+ Vide Deussen’s “Philosophy of the Vedanta’’—an address 
delivered at Bombay, 1893. ö 2 ; 
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Conclusions, 


All the philosophical systems of the world have pre- 
suppositions of their own, and this is equally true of the 
system of Sankara, founded, as it is, on the revealed texts 
of the Upanishads. The philosophical system of Sankara 
starts with the presupposition that the revealed texts 
of the Upanishads are the only proof with regard to 
Brahman who passeth.all understanding and reasoning 
and that they testify to the existence of one all-pervading 
consciousness above all relations. In other words, one 
all-pervading indivisible consciousness is the only truth 
or paramartha according to Sankara. This all-pervading 
intelligence which is Brahman of Sankara is one without 
a second. But there exists a phenomenal universe of 
variety consisting of sentient and nonsentient beings 
which requries explanation. How can its existence 
be explained? Hence arises the necessity of the 
doctrine of maya or avidya for Sankara. But what is 
maya or avidya according to Sankara ? It is in his 
opinion something unspeakable whtch can be charac- 
terized neither as ¢afva nor other than fava but still in 
some way or other it constitutes the seed of this 
phenomenal universe of names and forms.* This maya 
not only evolves a variety of names and forms but 
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conceals the eternal Brahman and makes Him appear as 
so many knowers and enjoyers. It is important to note 
that Sankara views maya as the self, as it were, of the 
omniscient Isvara but not of the Highest Brahman. 
He nowhere tells us in what relation, if at all in any, 
it stands to the Highest Brahman. The Highest 
Brahman is all-intelligence and there cannot be anything 
but intelligence in Him.* But it is the function of maya , 
to give rise to this false universe of names and forms 
and to limit the Highest Self, without touching in 
any way His own essence. In short, creation of 
error inthe shape of multiplicity is the precise duty 
of maya as enunciated by Sankara.t But Brahman 
of Sankara is all-intelligence and so according to his 
own showing there cannot be any tinge of maya in 
Him. Sankara evidently is in difficulty with regard to 
his conception of maya. He knows not where to place 
it in his scheme of existence. He cannot take it as 
something real. For that would go to make the 
universe*of names and forms real as well. . Nor can he 
take it as something unreal. If it is something 
unreal, then it cannot possibly limit the Highest 
Lord. One of his devoted disciples—Vidyaranya 
Svamin has of course come to his rescue but to no 
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Sankara’s bhashya to sutra III. 2. 26 
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purpose. Vidyaranya suggests that maya is really 

the sakti or power of Brahman as the power of burning 

` is that of fire. It has no existence apart from Brahman ; 
' its reality can be inferred only from the effects it 
produces. As it exists only through Brahman, it is 

not real by itself. Nor can it be conceived as unreal 

| for it is the sakti or power of Brahman,” Some 
, scholars have lately adopted this view of maya.t We 
would welcome such a view if we could. This would 
certainly take away some of the serious differences 
between him and his opponents. But Sankara in 

his commentary has nowhere viewed maya as the 
sakti of Brahman. On the other hand, he is more in- 

b clined to regard māyā not as something real abiding in 
Brahman, but as ‘‘a mere illusion similar toa mriga- 
trishnika’ as Deussen and Thibaut rightly point out. 
It is rather a sort of incomprehensible magical power 
which enables Brahman to produce these illusory 
appearances of animate and in-animate beings. Asa 
rope is mistaken for a snake apparently only and when 
the delusion ceases, the snake vanishes, such is also the 
case with this universe projected by maya or ignorance. 
One who becomes God no longer experiences this 





na, 2 * Vide Panchadasi, Chapter IT, slokas 47—53. 

+ Vide Prof. K. ©. Bhattacharyya, Studies in Vedantism 
pp. 28-29; and Dr. P. N. Sen, Philosophy of Vedanta, 
p. 142. 

t Vide Sankara’s Bhasya to sutras Ber 0s 1742-8719, and 
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delusion. Sankara in his commentary to sutra III. 
2. 11, while discussing the question of the two forms of 
Brahman states in plain words that one and the same 
reality by its very nature cannot be with varieties 
and without them. As apiece of transparent glass 
assumes redness owing to the juxtaposition of lac 
though in reality it has none—its redness being a pure 
delusion, so Brahman—the highest principle of pure 
intelligence assumes characteristics other than His 
own in conjunction with the upadhis though in reality 
He has none,—His assumption of the upadhis being a 
pure delusion. The Acharya concludes that Brahman 
is to be viewed without viseshas or varieties under all 
circumstances.t So how can then maya be regarded 
as a real sakti of Brahman in view of Sankara’s 
direct teachings to the contrary ? Ramanuja perti- 
nently observes that this supposed maya can have no 
abode to reside in under Sankara’s philosophical scheme, 
It cannot abide in Brahman, for Brahman according to 
Sankara, is self-lurninous intelligence and so He cannot 
on his own supposition be the seat of maya or avidya. 
Neither can it have a seat in the jiva, for the selfhood 





* Vide Swami Vivekanand’s address on “The Vedanta 
Philosophy” in America, March 25th., 1896. 
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4 of the jiva is its own product and so it cannot possibly 
‘support that which is the cause of its very existence. 
Thus the position of maya in Sankara’s philosophical 
system seems to be anomalous. But the Vaishnava 
teachers and the Saiva teacher—Sreekantha view maya 
as something real and identify it with the inanimate 
prakriti of Brahman having the qualities of sattva, 
rajas and /amas.* When the jivas stand enveloped 
by the qualities of prakriti they are in bondage and 

* when ‘perchance through dhakti or loving devotion 
these fetters are removed they attain unity in nature 
with Brahman and enjoy His bliss for ever. The 
Vaishnavacharyas particularly Ramanuja have shown 
that Sankara's doctrine of maya cannot be supported 

5 on the basis of the Sastras, whereas their own has 

À the fullest support of the Scriptures.t Now to follow 

up. As Brahman is without viseshas or varieties, 
Sankara has been compelled to deny all reality to the 
jivas, though some teachers of his own school, accord- 

+ ing to his own statement, have done so.} We have 

stated above that he has conceived the ;iva either as 
Brahman limited by the qualities of the buddhi or 
simply as a reflection of Brahman. In whatever way 
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we may conceive of the jiva, the advaitisis hav 4 
no place for the individual soul. As Brahman accord? 
ing to them is without all _viseshas there cannc | 
be place for the acharyas, sages, rishis, or reveale: | 
Scriptures either in their philosophical "scheme | 
Sankara has pointed out in some places of his bhashya 
that the revealed texts of the Upanishads are the only 
proof with regard to Brahman, but in other places he | 
has maintained that the knowledge derived from thei 
Sastras is false as well. If so, how are we to gair | 
knowledge regarding Brahman who is without al | 
wiseshas according to Sankara? This position oi | 
Sankara, we must say, is suicidal. As the jiva i: | 
Brahman Himself under the veil of the wpadhis there | 
can not be any necessity for upasana or worship 
For upasana implies an ‘object of worship which 1s 
wanting in Sankara’s scheme from the standpoint | 
of faramartha. Sankara has noted in different places | 
of his dhashya that all forms of wsJasana enumerated | 
in the Sutras stand connected with the saguna vidyo }. 
and not with the nirguna vidya. He goes the length | 
of stating that a devotee meditating on the Highest * 
Brahman through the syTlable Om reaches the 
abode of the hiranyagarbha or lower Brahman only | 
and not that of the highest Brahman and gradually 
on the; attainment of true knowledge he reaches thi 
Most High.* But the Upanishads and the Geet: 
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„each otherwise. They enjoin in unmistakable words 
-hat through unswerving devotion one can reach 


ie Most High.” They,further proclaim that that one 
neditating on Brahman through the syllable Om 
saches the highest path.t But if one can not reach 
he Highest through whole-hearted devotion, how can 
ie at all reach Him ? In his opinion the widvan whose 
oul has been enlightened by the texts such as ‘That 
rt thou’ and the like inculcating that there is no 
iifference between his individual self and the Highest 
self does not pass out of the body but obtains at the 
noment of death immediate final release and putting 
way all fetters of maya asserts itself in its true nature, 
yhich is nothing else but the absolute Highest 
rahman. But all the revealed Scriptures of the 
Aindus especially the Puranas and Tantras refer to 


‘he siddha-maniras and they further teach that any 


me having a siddha-mantra from a guru having vision 
jf the eternal truths can attain to the Highest. But 
uch mantras according to Sankara’s showing can not 
"eld the Highest. Ifso, what necessity can there be 
ar resorting toa path which does not enable us to 
et the. Highest Lord ? If there is such a royal road 
9 moksha as indicated by Sankara, none ought to 
llow a circuitous path. Ifthe knowledge of the texts 
“the Upanishads pointing to oneness is the only path 


~~ Vide MS OU FSR UUS, wa iz, taas and 
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to final release, then the Sastras must have taught the 
rule of the siddha-maniras to no purpose, But alas F 
Indians have never swerved from the path of the risžis 
in spite of the teachings of Sankara to the contrary. 
We have noted above that the state of final release 
proclaimed by Sankara is one of pure intelligence 
without specific cognition. In other words, it is some 
thing similar to that of dreamless sleep. We hankei 
after eternal bliss and you point to a state akin to 


that of sound sleep. We want bread and you give us“ 


stone instead. Is it the summun bonum that has been 
promised to unswerving devotees by all the great 
teachers of the world ? Is it the state of dhuma sukha 
or supreme bliss proclaimed in the Upanishads and 
other Hindu scriptures ? We think it is not. To say 
the least such teachings are not in keeping with our 
best traditions and highest aspirations. Time will 
deal out to them the fate they deserve. 

The Vaishnava schools, generally speaking, and the 
Saiva school of Sreekantha teach that the essential 
differences existing between matter, soul, and God are 
intrinsic and natural. God, who is the same as the 
Supreme Brahman, is the cause of the universe, and the 
universe made up of matter and soul being the manifes- 
tation of His body or sati from its causal state is the 
effect produced by him. Matter and soul form the 
body of God according to Ramanuja and Sreekantha, 


and they are His saktis according to N imvarka, 
Baladeva, Sreenivasa, and others. By the words body 
and sakti they mean much the same thing. Ramanuja 
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*in his bhashya to sutra II. 3. 47, says that the relation 
of the universe to Brahman is like that of a ray of light 
to aluminant, that of sak/i or power to a source of 
‘power of that ofa body to its soul. Parasara and other 
qTishis also view the relation in a similar way.* Thus 
-Ramanuja regards the relation of the universe of 
sentient and non-sentient beings to God as analogous 
3 to that of a sakii to its source though he frequently 
j * uses the analogy of body and soul to express that 
| relation. 

The relation of sakti or power to its source is one 
of unity-in-difference. There is difference between a ray 
of light and its luminant. But there is non-difference 
as well. A ray of light is but a mode of the luminant 
—is but the luminant in some shape.t The Upanishad 
regards the universe of the living and non-living as 
the foot of Brahman.{ Sankara, as noted above, admits 

“that the word foot in the text means amsa. As the 
universe of the living and non-living can constitute 
the amsa of Brahman in the only way of that of a ray 
of light to its source, this dbhedabheda relation has 
practically been recognised in the Upanishad. The 


* va a-ya nfa- anaga Aua A a iif 

ATAU: yaauga: wa — Sl. 
“qaenfaaenasitqar faaifcat aa | 
qwa ame: aaga faa aaa n — Vide Sribhashya to 

sutra Il, 3: 47 

+ “sila Aaaa warcraft aaa ; wafaqnqee 
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Geeta views both the material universe and the jJ 
as prakriti of Brahman.* The material Universe 
viewed as the apara ( changeable ) and the jiva as 
para (unchangeable) prakriti of the Highest Lerd. The 


Geeta uses the words skara and akshara for the 


material universe and the jiva respectively in a different 
Discourse. t 

Earth, water, fire, air, ether, manas, buddhi, and 
ahankara are simply the eightfold division of His 
changeable prakriti: and the jiva is the eternal amsa 
of Brahman. It has been distinctly pointed out in the 
Geeta that the Highest Lord is superior to both the 
kshara andthe akshara.t As according to the Geeta 
the material Universe aħd the jiva are prakriti of God 
and as He is viewed as superior to both of them as well, 
the relation of the material universe and the jiva to 
God. has undoubtedly been conceived as one of 
Shedetheda i in the Geeta too. The Vedanta-sutras regard 
Brahman not only as the operative cause of the 
material universe but as its prakrifi or matter as 
well. § We have shown above that the pwa has been 
regarded as eternal amsa of Brahman in the Sutras. 
Badarayana states in unequivocal terms that the 


relation of the universe to Brahman is comparable to 
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ethat of the rays of light to the sun.” In illustrating 
thè relation of the jiva to Brahman he has but resorted 
tothe same example. t Thus in his opinion too the 
relations of the universe of the living and non-living to 


7 ie that of Brahman is one of bheddbheda. Sankara in his 











commentary to the Brihad-aranyaka Upanishad V-i, has 
combated the advai/a-dvaifa theory as promulgated 
by Bhartri-prapancha. Sankara argues that two 
contradictory attributes dvaifa and advaita,—dual and 
single can not be true of the same object. The union of 
contradictories may take place in phenomenal objects 
such as the sea and its waves which are identical-in- 
difference but not in noumenon—the “simple” eternal 
object. We point out in reply that those who advocate 
the union of advaita-dvaita in noumenon never view 
it as one of contradictories. In their opinion when the 
jiva attains the Divine nature of Brahmanthen only 
this union takes place. Hence under the advaita-dvailta 
theory as upheld by the Vaishnavas there is really no 
union of contradictories but only that of the objects of 
similar nature. To use the language of Plato the jivas 
‘being of the same nature cleave thereunto, 

We have noted in a previous chapter that according 
to the Brahma-sutras as interpreted by the Vaishnava 
teachers and the Saiva teacher—Sreekantha the jiva is 
an immutable knower of very minute size. This theory 
is technically known as the anu-vada. This doctrine 
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reminds us ofthe theory of the monads of Euro a De? 
philosophy. The word monad in its modern signifi 
tion was made current by Giordano Bruno, who u 
it, in conscious opposition to the atoms of Democrit 
to denote the individual elementary substances. 
which the divine essence of the universe manifes 3t 
itself. Next, Leibnitz in antithesis to the philosophy oe 
Spinoza, formulates his theory of the plurality of mona As 
which constitutes the element of all reality, the 
fundamental being of the whole physical and spiritual 
universe. The monads, in his conception, are not 
material or extended like the atoms of the phy sicists 
and the mechanical philosophers, but they are ‘mets 
physical points,’ or ‘immaterial centres of force. aut 
as Leibnitz views his monads as qualitatively different, 
it is difficult to see how interaction between differept 
monads can at all take place. In order to cure is 

defect Lotze, who has his roots in the Monadology ; T 
conceives the monads or spiritual substances not “ET 
absolute or unrelated reals, but as organic members «£ 
one world, moments in the life of one Being whe 
conditions them all and makes reciprocal interactio 
possible. Ladd follows Lotze. Lodge suggests as 
working hypothesis that life or soul “may be a real 
and basal form of existence, and therefore persistent. 
The Vedanta by teaching that it is an etern 
knower of very minute size virtu® ards it 3 
a real and basal form of existence. Ris itself 
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S “guiding principle, a controlling agency” as has been 
- maintained by the scientists of repute, then we think 
that the Vedantic conception of life is the best that has 
been advanced up to date. It is applicable not only to 
~ human life, but to all life—to that of all animals, 
and even of plants; and in our opinion it is the only 
theory that enables the thinkers to fit the known facts 

»_ of ordinary vitality into a thinkable scheme. 
ES In the west, generally speaking, philosophy is 
speculation, thinking consideration of things. The 
moral nature of the philosopher in no way affects his 
speculation. Good mental endowment and learning are 
} = deemed quite sufficient for his purpose.” Some western 
= thinkers and some Indians too have regarded the philo- 
sophical system of the Vedanta in a similar light. But 
nothing can be far from the truth. We have pointed out 
in Chapter I., that the Vedanta is botha philosophy and 
œ areligion at the same time, It is not a philosophy ` 
which merely argues, but it is a practical philosophy, 
Western scholars are gradually realising that religion is 
a practical activity and that we ought to renounce the 
hope of finding philosophical proofs of religious beliefs.T 
- The Brahma-sutras contain all that is necessary for 


the practical realisation of Brahman in life. In this 
* Vide Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta, pp. D-i. 

© tT Cf: “On such a subject it would be unwise to 

pronounce dogmatically ; but if the investigations of our 

previous chapters have not led us astray, we shall be compelled 

to fenounce the hope of finding philosophical proofs of religious 
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connexion the readers are particularly referred g 
Adhyaya IV, Pada I, of the Sutras. 


The Katha Upanishad teaches that “he whom 
Spirit chooseth, getteth the Spirit and.to him G at 
i discovereth His body.”* The Geeta enjoins that * by 

bhakti or loving devotion he knoweth Me in essente, ” 

who and what I am.”t The Sutras but take up the 
same strain and declare that Brahman can be kno vn 
by ‘aradhana’ or devotion.t T hey further tell us w at” 

the devotees experience when they see God. W 12% 

the devotees see God, their fetters are removed, all 

sorrows are split, all doubts vanish, and all works 
become nothing. They enter into Brahman just lke 

streams into the ocean ; they leave behind them nava 
and rupa,— their ahankara ( egoism ), but not th ir 
own self or individuality. They are joined unto fi 

Highest Lord as one spirit and abide in Him for eve, 

enjoying His bliss which passeth all comprehensi aa 

And so the Vedanta in its unfalsified form is the great.-sf 

consolation in the suffering of life and death, is 

strongest support of the seekers after truth, and 
the highest path that has ever been revealed aur Ho 
humanity. It is not for India alone, in ipe languas 

= of Swamin Vivekananda, it is for the who world. f. 

~ the whole world there is hardly any study so benefi cia 
and ennobling as that of the Vedanta. Nay, ieh is 
destined sooner or later to become the fais: of of the 
whole world. $ wey in 
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